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TO HIS HIGHNESS 



THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER. 



SIR, 

AMONG all the noble presages of wit and honour, there is not 

one by which Your Highness hath given greater encouragement to 
the hopes of these kingdoms, than by a surprising curiosity, and 
impatient desire of knowledge. For the satisfying of so generous 
inclinations. Your Highness cannot but seek an early acquaintance 
with the Roman State. It must needs please you. Sir, to under- 
stand the constitution of that people, before you appear the rival 
of their glory ;^ and the first steps to both these attainments will be 
alike uneasy. Many fatigues are to be undergone ere you surpass 
them in action and conduct; and in the same manner, before you 
are introduced into the more delightful scenes of their policy and 
government. Your Highness should be first presented with the 
rougher prospect of their customs and ceremonies. 

For your direction in so noble (though intricate) a path of an- 
cient story. Your Highness is desired to accept this small endeav- 
our; no otherwise than you would a few shaddows, or a little 
model, to give you. Sir, the first notion of some admired picture* 
or some magnificent building. 

There is one custom which, I make myself believe. Your High* 
ness will read with some pleasure; I mean. Sir, the Tojan Game» 
a martial exercise performed by the youth of the first quality in 
Rome, under such a captain as yourself, and deriving its original 
from young Ascanius; whom I need not fear to mention as your 
precedent, since you have already honoured him with your imi- 
tation. 



ly THE EVI8TLB DEDICATORT. 

It may be expected, perhaps, that, out of tiie many illttstriotts 
Romans, I should here propose to Your Highness some t>f the most 
celebrated examples of virtue and great achieTements. But this 
would prove a needless piece of service; since you cannot miss 
your way in the pursuits of tiie first, while Your Highness goes on, 
like the Trojan prince. 

Maire Dea monstrante inom; 
and to the second, the short advice, which tiiat hero gave his son, 
will engage you as the highest motive: 

'^Te, animo repeientem exempla tuorum, 
Ejtpoter JBnua ei anunculus excUei Htctar. 

I am. Sir. 

Tour Hi^ness*s 
Most Humble and 
Most Obedient Servant^ 

BASIL KENNBTT. 
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PREFACE. 



THE usefulness of such a design as this not being like to be 
called in question, I am obliged no farther than to give a short 
history of what attempts have hitherto been made of the same 
nature, with some account of the present undertaking. 

Not to make a catalogue of the many tracts on particular sub- 
jects of Roman Antiquities, the two authors most in use for this 
knowledge are Rosinus and Godwin ; the first as a full system, 
the other as an abridgment or compendium. We have nothing 
more complete than Rosinus taken all together ; but he will ap-^ 
pear very deficient in many points, if compared with other learned 
men who have laboured in the adorning some one part of his 
general subject. Thus, I believe, his Book -of War has scarce 
been looked into since the publishmg of Lipsus's admirable com- 
ment on Polybiiis. His accounts of the Habits, Senate, Laws, 
and Funerals, will never be set in competition with the more ac- 
curate pieces of Ferrarius and Rubeaius, of Paulus Manutius, and 
Kirchman. Not to urge that the Names, the Money, the Private 
Qames, with several lesser topics, are entirely omitted ; and many 
more substantial customs but slightly touched. The Paralipo- 
mena oC Dempster, which are added in the best editions, under 
the name of Notes on this author, seem for the most part, barely 
a transcript of common places gathered fi*om the classics aiid other 
writers, with little connection ; and therefore, though they serve, 
now and then, for a supplement to Rosinus, yet it is impossible 
they should be reary instructive. 
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Godwin's Anthologia (which we usually meet with in our 
schools) besides that it wants all the advantages which we have 
received from the learned within these threescore years, is so 
short and unsatisfactory in subjects of the greatest consequence; 
so crowded with phrases which are to be found in all our Dic- 
tionaries; so stuffed with long passages of Latin untranslated; 
has so little method, and runs so dry and heavy in the reading, 
that I fancy it is a general wish it were exchanged for some- 
thing else of the same kind, of greater use, and more agreeable 
entertainment 

For Cantelius de Romana Republica; to me the Jesuit seems 
very unhappy, that by spending half his book in giving us a long 
relation of the Roman wars, battles, deaths, &c. which most per- 
sons would rather learn from the original historians, he has so 
straitened himself in the remaining part, as to pass for no extra- 
ordinary epitomizer. Besides that he cannot spare room to set 
down one word of authority for what he says. 

As for these papers ; the two Essays of the Roman Learning 
and Education are, I think, what has not been before attempted 
in any Language; and on that acc^ount will be the more easily 
pardoned, if not the better accepted in the world. The com- 
pendious history of the rise, progress, and decay of the state, has 
this at least to say for itself, that.it carries its own credentials 
along with it, in constant references to the ancient writers. I will 
not here compose a table of contents for the second part, which 
has run out into such a length, as to make the body of the work ; 
only I may hint, in a word or two, that the many omissions of 
Rosinus and Godwin are l2a*gely supplied, and scarce any thing 
material (that I know of) passed by;-^that the city, with the fa- 
mous structures of all sorts, are described from the relations of 
eye-witnesses, and authors of credit; — ^that the laws which occur 
in the best classics, and often prove a great hinderance to the 
reader, are disposed under proper heads in a very convenient 
manner; and the truest accounts of their import, and the time 
when they were made, collected from the most approved com- 
mentators, and from the admired treatise of M anutius de Legibus 
Bomanis; — ^that in some subjects it was thought proper to follow 
(for the most part) one particular author, who had managed his 
nrovince with universal approbation; as Sigonius in the Comitia 
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and the Judgments, Lipsius in the Art of War, in the Gladiators^ 
and in the Names, Sarchman in the Fanends, and Brerewood in 
the Account of the Money ; — that the curious remarks of Scaliger, 
Casaubon, Grxvius, Monsieur and Madam Dacier, are inserted on 
many occasions : In short, that no pains or charges have been 
spared, which might render the attempt truly serviceable to the 
good end for which it was designed, — ihe pleasure and benefit of 
the reader. 

Ths great incorrectness of the Second Edition was occasioned 
by the haste and the necessities of the then unfortunate proprietor ; 
from whom no sight of the sheets could be obtained, till the whole 
was so dishonourably finished. Yet the necessary alterations 
and additions, before given in, were inserted in their places. It 
was and is with all gratitude acknowled^, that the best part of 
this assistance hath been afibrded by the late noble collections of 
the excellent Graevius ; a catalogue of which is here subjoined. 
The compiler wishes it may be imputed not to idleness, but to 
design, that he hath borrowed only a mite firom that treasury. 
For intending an abridgment, not a full body, he thought it alike 
unreasonable, either to swell the bulk above the name and use, or 
to forbear such improvements as could scarce in honesty be de^ 
nied ; either to burthen the reader for the bookseller's advantage^ 
or under a pretence of easing the former, to injure both. Thii» 
new impression has not only been amended by a carefiil 8uper« 
visal, but adorned by the beauty of the letter, and of the addi* 
tional sculptures. But the chief recommendation of the design is 
owing to the favourable acceptance and kind encouragement of 
private persons, and of societies, especially of a royal and most 
flourishing seminary, to which our thanks can be returned in no 
better wishes, than that it may for ever continue in the same 
happy state^ aad uuder the like prudent govemmeat uid direc- 
tion. 
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ESSAY I. 



OF THE ROMAN LEARNING. 

WHOEVER considers the strange beginning of the Roman state, 
the frame and constitution on which it was first settled, together 
with the quality of the original members, will think it no wonder 
that the people, in that early age, should have a kind of fierceness, 
or rather wildness in their temper, utterly averse to every thing 
that was polite and agreeable. This savage disposition by degrees 
tamed into a rigid severity, which encouraged them to rely solely 
on the force of their native virture and honour, without being be- 
holden to the advantage of art, for the improvement of their reason, 
or for the assistance of their courage. Hence a grossness of in- 
vention passed current with them for wit, and study was looked on 
as an unmanly labour ; especially while they found that their exact 
discipline, and unconquered resolution, rendered them masters of 
nations much more knowing than themselves. All this is frankly 
acknowledged by their own authors : Literas in homine Romano 
go for a wonder with Tully.» And Virgil, in a reign when all the 
civility and learning of the world were transplanted to Rome, 
chooseth to make the arts of government and war distinguishing 
excellencies of his countrymen : 

Excudent alii tpirantia mollis aera : 
Credo equidetn. vivot ducent de marmore mdtut .* 
Orabunt cautat melius, coil'gut meatua 
Jheeribent radio, et tvrgentia *idera dicent : 
7\i regere imperio populos, Romane, numento : 
HaB tiifi erunt artes ; pacitque impwiere martmf 
Pareere wbjectis, et debellare viperbot}* 

Others shall best inspire the mimic brass. 

Or out of marble carve a living face ; 

Plead with more force, and trace the heavenly roads. 

Describing; the wide empire of the g^ods : 

The wand'ring stars to steady rules confine, 

And teach expecting mortals when they'll shine. 

Thee Heaven, brave Roman, formed for high command : 

Be these thy arts, from thy victorious hand 

To make glad nations own their peace bestowM, 

To spare the suppliant, and pull down the proud. 

*DeNAtDeor.lib. 1. IkSenectute. i'JEneld.6. 
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The reason which Horace gives for the slow advances of poesj, 
will hold in every other part of polite learning : 

Sei-iu enim Graocu admonit acmruHa ehartU^ 

Their little acquaintance with the fine wits of Greece, who had 
settled the staple of arts and learning in that country, deprived them 
of an opportunity to cultivate and beautify their genius, which was 
formed by nature capable of the highest attainments. Some kind of 
poetry, indeed, they had in their rustic times ; but then the verses 
were such rude doggrel stuff, as old Ennius describes: 

— -— ' QmUit Fount vate^gue eattebant, 

Quum neque Miuorum tcopulM fuitquam iuperdrat, 

Hec dicti ttudiosut eraU 

Cicero is inclined to think, that the old Romans might probably 
have gained some little knowledge in philosophy from the instruc- 
tions of Pythagoras, the famous author of the Italic sects who flour- 
ised in Italy about the same time that the Tarquins were expelled 
the city. But the ancient custom of singing to the flute the praises of 
famous men and great entertainments, is the only relick he can find 
of this doctrine, which was delivered in poetical numbers.* 

Their intercourse with Greece began upon their undertaking the 
defence of that country against Philip of Macedon, who had a design 
on in its liberty, about the year of Rome 555; when, according to 
their usual practice, under the name of deliverers, they made them- 
selves rather the masters of that people. And then, 

Graeeia capita Jerum victorem cepit, et arte* 
Jntulit agretU Latio.^ 

The greatest number of eminent poets, especially dramatic wri« 
ters, flourished between tiie end of the first and the third Punic 
wars; or from the year of the city 512 to 607. The most consider- 
able were Livius Andronicus, Naevius, Ennius, Pacuvius, Accius, 
Caecilius, Plautus, Afranius, Terence, and Lucilius. And therefore 
Horace means only the first Punic war, when he says, 

Et post Punica Mia quietw, quaerere eapify 

Quid Sophodet, et Tketpis, et JEeehylut utile ferrent .* 

TetUavit quoque, rem ei digne vertere posset J 

The studies of philosophy and rhetoric never made any tolerable 
progress before the arrival of the Achaians, who in the year of Rome 
586 or 587, to the number of a thousand, or more, were sent for out 
of their own country, where they had shewn themselves disaffected 
to the Romans, and were dispersed in several parts of Italy. Among 
these was the famous Polybius the Megalopolitan, whose great parts 

<" Lib. 2. epitt 1. ^ Cicero Tusc. Qusest. lib. 4. « Lib. 2. epist. 1. ' Ibid. 
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and learning not only gained him the entire friendship of Scipio 
JEmjlianus and Lxlius, two of the greatest Romans in that age, 
but procured too the release of all his countrymen that remained 
after some years exile. 

Most of that company, though not equal to Polybius, yet being 
the principal members of the chief cities in Greece, brought away a 
great share of the politeness and refined arts of that country : and 
being now reduced to a state of' life, which took from them all 
thoughts of public action, they applied tiiemselves wholly to the 
pursuits of letters, as well to divert the reflections of their banish- 
ment, as to improye and cultivate their mind.* 

In a few years their examples and instructions had wrought such a 
strange conversion in the Roman youth, that the senate, fearing lest 
the ancient discipline should by this means be corrupted, and the 
minds of the people softened and enervated by study, consulted how 
to put a stop to this vein of politeness, so contrary to the rough and 
warlike dispositions of tiieir ancestors. To this purpose we meet 
with a decree bearing date in the consulship of C. Fannius Srabo 
and M. Valerius Messala, A. U. C. 592, by which it appears, •* that 
whereas Marcus Pomponius the Prxtor had made a report to the 
senate about the philosophers and rhetoricians, the fathers did here- 
by order the aforesaid Praetor to take cognizance of the business, 
and to suffer no such men in Rome."^ 

The eager passion for learning, which this prohibition had in some 
measure allayed, broke out with greater heat and force about six- 
teen years after, upon this famous occasion, as the story may be 
made up out of several authors.' 

The Athenians having plundered Oropus, a city of Boeotia the in- 
habitants made their complaint at Rome ; the Romans referring the 
case to the judgment of ^e Sicyonians, a mulct of 500 talents was 
imposed on the Athenian state. Upon this account it was resolved, 
that commissioners should be sent to the Roman senate to procure a 
mitigation of the fine. The persons pitched on for this service were 
Cameades the Academic, Diogenes the Stoic, and Critolaus the Pe- 
ripatitic. About the time of their coming authors are very little 
agreed; but Petavius and Cassaubon fix it in the six hundred and 
third year after the building of Rome. Most of the studious youths 
immediately waited on the old gentleman at their arrival, and heard 
them discourse frequently with admiration. It happened, too, that 
they had each of them a different way in their harrangues : for the 

< CiMMibon. Chronol. ad Polyb. et Comment, ad Suetcm. de Grafflmat 

^ Sueton. de Clar. Orammat. cap. 1. A. Gell. lib. 15. cap. 11. 

> Plat. Gat. major. A. Cell. lib. f. cap. 14. Macrob. Sat 1. cap. 15. 
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eloquence of Carneades was Tiolent and rapid, Critolaus's neat and 
smooth, that of Diogenes modest and sober. Carneades one day 
held a full and accurate dispute concerning justice ; the next day he 
refuted all that he had said before, by a train of contrary arguments, 
and quite took away the yirtue that he seemed so firmly to have esta- 
blished. This he did to shew his faculty of confuting all manner of 
possitive assertions ; for he was the founder of the second academy, 
a sect which denied that any thing was to be perceived or under- 
stood in the world, and so introduced an universal suspension of as- 
sent. It soon flew about the city that a certain Grecian (by whom 
they meant Carneades,) carrying all before him, had impressed so 
strange a love upon the young men, that, quitting all their pleasures 
and pastimes, they run mad, as it were, after philosophy. This to 
the generality of people was a very pleasant sight, and they rejoiced 
extremely to find their sons welcome the Grecian literature in so kind 
a manner. But old Cato the censor took it much to heart, fearing 
lest the youth, being diverted by such entertainments, should pre- 
fer the glory of speaking to that of acting. So that, the fame of the 
philosophers increasing every day, he resolved to send them pack- 
ing as soon as possible. With this design, coming into the senate, 
he accused the magistrates for not giving the ambassadors a speedier 
dispatch, they being persons who could easily persuade the peo- 
ple to whatever they pleased. He advised, therefore, that in all 
haste something should be concluded on, that, being sent home to 
their own schools, they might declaim to the Grecian children, and 
the Roman youth might be obedient to their own laws and govern- 
ors as formerly. 

The same grave disciplinarian, to fright his son from any thing of 
the Grecians, used to pronounce, like the voice of an oracle, in a 
harsher and louder tone than ordinary, that the Romans would cer- 
tainly be destroyed, when they began once to be infected with Greek. 
But it is very likely that he afterwards altered his mind; since his 
learning Greek in his old age is a known story, and depends on 
good authority.* Lord Bacon says, it was a judgment upon him for 
his former blasphemies.^ 

The ambassadors, upon the motion of Cato, had a quick dismis- 
sion, but left so happy an inclination in the young gentlemen to 
philosophy and good letters, that they grew every day more ena- 
moured of study; and shewed as much diligence in their pursuits 
ef knowledge as they had ever done in their applications to war. 

In the year of the city 608 or 609, Greece, which had hitherto re- 
tained some shadow of liberty, though it had been a long while at the 

* Cicero Acad. 1. De Senect. Quinctilian, Inst. lib. 12. cap. 11. 
k Advancement of Learning, book 1. 
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Romans command, was, upon some slight occasion, entered with an 
army under Mummius, and reduced to the common state of the other 
conquered nations. This exploit happening in the very same year 
that Carthage was destroyed by P. Scipio iElmylianus, it will be very 
pleasant to observe the different genius of the two commanders, who 
had the honoiir of these achievements ; and to see how politeness 
and the ancient simplicity were now at strife in Rome. Mummius 
was so far unskilled in the curious inventions of art, that after the 
taking of Corinth, when a great number of admirable pictures and 
statutes, by the best masters, came into his hands, he told the ser- 
vants that were to carry them into Italy, if they lost any by the 
way, they should certainly find him new ones in their room.* 

Scipio, on the other hand, to the courage and virtue of ancient 
heroes, had joined a profound knowledge of the sciences, with all 
the graces and ornament of wit. His patronage was courted by every 
one that made any figure in learning. Panaetius, whom TuUy calls 
the prince of the Stoics, and the incomparable historian Polybius, 
were his bosom-friends, the assisters of his studies at home, and the 
constant companions of his expeditions.™ To which may be added 
the remark of a Tery great man, that he passed the soft hours of his 
life in the conversation of Terence, and was thought to have a part 
in the composition of his comedies.'' 

The highest pitch of the Roman grandeur, in the time of the com- 
monwealth, is thought to have been concluded before the final reduc- 
tion of Carthage and of Greece:" and the common reason assigned 
for its decay is, that Athens, being now.become the mart of the world 
for wit and breeding, imported the arts of debauchery, among her 
more noble productions, to Rome ; and maintained their luxury, as 
well as their studies and conversations, at her charge. But however, 
their ancient prowess might decline, it is certain the conquest of the 
great empire of science was now carried on more vigorously than ever. 
The tide of learning and humanity ran every day with greater force, 
and, after the famous Cato, scarce met with any to oppose it. Be- 
tween this period and the death of Sylla, (scarce twenty years,) the 
most renowned orators, Crassus and Antony, ruled the Forum, who 
were succeeded by Sulpicius, Cotta, Hortensius, and other great 
names recorded by Tully in his Brutus. At the same time, the two 
Scsvolas, the Augur and the Pontiff, advanced civil law to its full 
perfection. And Lucretius (who wrote about the time of the Jugur- 
than war,) as he excelled even the Grecian disciples of Epicurus in 

» Veil. Paterc. lib. 1. cap. 13. «* Ibid. 

» Sir Will. Temple's MiscelKp 2. Essay 1. 
" Cassaubon Chronolog. ad. Polyb. 
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explaining and defending his doctrine, so he directs us where to be- 
gin, in fixing the height and purity of the Roman poesj and style,* 
Philosophers were now in universal honour and request, being invit- 
ed from all parts for the education and instruction of young noble- 
men, and for advice and assistance of the greatest ministers of state. 
And what is more surprising, arts and civility were rather encour- 
aged than frighted away by the wars : and the muses, like their pa- 
troness Minerva, had very often their residence in the camp* Sylla 
himself wrote two and twenty books of memoirs,*! and contributed, 
in an extraordinary manner, to the advancement of knowledge, by 
transporting to Rome the famous library of Apelliconthe Peripatetic, 
in which were most of Aristotle and Theophrastus's works, which 
had been long unknown to the greatest part of their followers.' 

Sylla's rival, Marius, was the only man of note in that age, who 
retained the old sourness and unpolished manner of the first Ro- 
mans. He indeed would never study Greek, nor suiFer that lan- 
guage to be used in any matters of consequence ; as thinking it ri- 
diculous to bestow time in that learning, the teachers whereof were 
little better than slaves." 

But then LucuUus, who succeeded Sylla in the military glory, as 
to matters of learning, was much his superior. In his youth he had 
so absolute a command of the two only tongues then in request, that, 
upon a project of compiling a history, he fairly took his chance, 
whether he should write in Greek or Latin, in prose or veree. And 
after all his feats of arms in the Mithridatic war, when he was de- 
prived of his cdmmand by th^ prevailing faction of Pompey, the great 
employment of his privacy and retreat was the promoting, of knowl- 
edge. With this design he built a library, furnished it with a vast 
number of books fairly transcribed, and made it free to all comers. 
The walks and schools, which he raised near the library, were always 
full of Grecians, who retiring thither from business, diverted one an- 
other with conferences and debates, in the same manner as was used 
in their own country ; making advantage of friendly conversation to- 
ward the improvement of their understandings. LucuUus himself 
often studied there, sometimes disputing with the learned men, and 
sometimes giving his advice in matters of state to those that desired 
it; though he meddled with no public business in person. He was 
very well versed in all the sects of philosophy, but adhered closely to 
the old academy ; whereas his friend Cicero was a great stickler for 
the new. Hence it is that we find the latter book of the academic 

p Sir Will Temple's MiscelK p. 2 essay 1. ' Ibid, et Strabo. lib. 13. 
*i Plutarchus in Sylla. « Plutar. in Mario. 
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questions inscribed Lucullus ; where that great man is brought in 
defending the opinions of his sect.^ 

The whole majesty of language, and height of eloquence, shone 
out, as it were, all at once, in TuUy ; so that Paterculua has well 
observed, *' Delectari ante eum paucissimis, mirari vero neniinem 
possis, nisi aut ab illo visum, aut qui ilium viderit."it 

Perhaps the same remark will hold good in his philosophy ; or at 
least, with respect to his predecessors, the latter study will yield 
him an equal praise with the former. For to handle this subject 
in Latin prose was purely a new province reserved for his manage- 
ment, and left untouched till that time by the learned. Thus much 
he lets us know in several parts of his works, particularly in his 
poem to the Tusculan questions ; where at the same time he gives 
us a short account of the progress and advances of arts among the 
Romans, infinitely worth the transcribing: «*Meum semper judi- 
cium fuit, &c. It was always my opinion," says he, " that either 
our countrymen have been more happy in their inventions of every 
kind than the Greekp; or, that they have made a vast improvement 
in whatever they borrowed from that nation, and thought worth 
their while to polish and refine. For as to the conduct of life and 
the rules of breeding and behaviour, together with the management 
of family concerns, we are masters of more exactness, and have a 
much genteeler air. If we ascend to the governing and regulating 
of public spirits, our ancestors may justly claim the preference in 
this part of wisdom, on account of their admirable laws and insti- 
tutions. In military affairs we have made a more considerable ad- 
vance than any before us, which is owing no less to our discipline 
than to our native bravery. 

"Tis true, Greece has always had the renown beyond us for theii* 
attainments in every part of learning ; and it was an easy matter 
to conquer when they met with no opposition. Poetry, the most 
ancient sort of writing, had but a late reception among us ; for li- 
vius Andronicus presented his first dramatic piece 510 (it should 
be 514) years after the building of Rome, in the consulship of C. 
Claudius, son to Appius Caecus, and M. Tuditanus, a year before 
the birth of Ennius, who is senior to Plautus and Naevius." 

As he goes on, he attributes the slow progress of poesy to the 
want of due reward and encouragement ; and tells us, that, in a 
public oration of Cato's, it was objected as a reproach to Marcus 
Nobilior, that he had carried the poet Ennius with him into i^tolia, 
when he went to reside there as governor. That there was no part 
of the mathematics (which the Grecians esteemed so honourable a 
study) of use in Rome, but the bare practice of measuring, and 
< PluUrchus in LucuUo. ' » Hist. lib. 1. chap. ir. 
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casting accounts. For oratory, he observes that the Romans em- 
braced this very soon, but at first without the advantages of a 
learned institution ; which were afterwards added with so much 
success, as to set them on equal terms with the most eloquent mas- 
ters of Greece : but that philosophy had lain neglected till that 
tii^e, and had met with no eminent author to adorn it in the Latin 
tongue. This therefore he professeth to undertake as his proper 
office ; and how happily he succeeded in the attempt, his works on 
that subject will be a lasting argument. 

If we compare Tully with his friend Atticus, we find them both 
together answering the two excellent ends of philosophy ; the ser- 
vice of the public, and the private ease and tranquility of an inof- 
fensive life. The former directed all his studies to action, in the 
defence of the commonwealth, and the opposing all designs on^s 
liberty ; the latter, by never entering the scene of business, made 
himself equally honoured and courted by all parties, from Sylla to 
Augustus Caesar. The one gained to himself more glory, the other 
more hearty love and esteem ; and I believe most persons would be 
inclined to follow Atticus, and to commend Cicero. 

Crassus, Pompey, Antony, Caesar, Cato, and Brutus, who made 
such a noise in the world, almost all at the same time, were the 
most refined scholars of their age. The first three indeed confined 
themselves to the practice of eloquence, till they were wholly di- 
verted by the profession of arms. But the last three, as they out- 
shone the former in oratory, so they had made much greater ad- 
vances in the other parts of human learning. Poetry and philosophy 
were the diversion of Caesar's leisure hours ; and his history will 
be the model of good language as long as himself is the example of 
great achievements. 

The whole conduct of Cato's life shows him a greater stoic than 
the most rigid professors of that sect; for, however they might 
equal him in knowledge, it is certain he shamed them in practice. 

Brutus had been a hearer of all the sects of philosophers, and 
made some proficiency in every one. When a soldier under Pom- 
pey, in the civil wars, all the time that he was in the camp, except 
what he spent in the general's company, he employed in reading 
and study. And the very day before the decisive battle at Phar- 
salia, though it was then the middle of summer, and the camp under 
many inconveniences, and he himself extremely harassed and out 
of order ; yet while others where either laid down to sleep, or taken 
up with apprehensions about the issue of the fight, he spent all his 
time, until the evening, in writing the epitome of Polybiutf.^ 

'' Plutarch, iq Brut. 
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It is universally known, that the Roman literature, as well as 
empire, was in its highest ascendant under Augustus. All the 
delicate fruits, transplanted from Greece, were now in their blos- 
som, being cherished by the calmness of the season, and cultivated 
by the hand of an emperor. 

I have often wondered that Maecenas should all along carry away 
the sole honour of encouraging the wit and knowledge of this reign ; 
when it seems probable that he acted only in imitation of his mas- 
ter; as the humours 'of princes commonly determine the inclina- 
tions of their favourites. The quite contrary happened to ^he 
other great minister Agrippa^ the glory of his exploits was referred 
to the emperor, whilst the emperor's bounty advanced Maecenas's 
esteem. And, indeed, the celebration of Augustus's triumphs, and 
the panegyrics on his piety, were sufficient to set him out in the 
most taking colours : But, had Maecenas been denied the shining 
character of a patron, he might have rolled on in silence among 
Epicurus's herd, and we should scarce have seen him drawn by the 
poet's hands, unless in the same posture as Silenus : 

Jnfiatum hestemo wnat, ut semper, laccho .• 
Serta procul capiti tantitn detapta jaeebunt, 
Et grams attritd pendebat cantharut arudy 

But, whichever of the two was the nobler patron, Augustus must 
be acknowledged to have been the greater scholar. And for proof, 
we need go no farther than Suetonius, who has spent no less than 
six chapters on the learning of this emperor. His prodigious in- 
dustry in the study of eloquence and liberal arts ; his labour in 
composing every thing that he sp6ke in public, though he had a 
very good faculty at extempore harangues ; his polite and clean 
style ; his accurate knowledge of the Grecian literature, by the 
assistance of their best masters of rhetoric and philosophy ; the 
thirteen books of the history of his own life ; his exhortation to 
philosophy, with several other works in prose ; his book of hexa- 
meters, and another of epigrams, all considered together, may equal 
him with the most learned princes in story. 

Being thus arrived at the highest point of the Roman attain- 
ments, it cannot be unpleasant to look about us, and to take a short 
survey of the productions in every kind. Eloquence indeed will 
appear at some distance, rather in the Augustan age than in Au- 
gustus's reign, ending in Gicero, at the dissolution of the common- 
wealth. Not that his death was properly the ruin of his profession ; 
for the philosopher might have lived much longer, and yet the ora- 
tor have been gone, when once the ancient liberty was taken away, 

^ Virgil, Eclog. 6. 
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which inspired him with all his lofty thoughts, and was the very 
soul of his harangues. But then the bounds of history and poesy 
were fixed under the emperor's protection by Livy, Virgil, and 
Horace. And if we desire a view of philosophy, the two poets will 
account for that as well as for their own province. 

I think none will deny Horace the elogy given him by a celebrated 
writer, " that he was the greatest master of life, and of true sense in 
the conduct of it."' Especially since the author of that judgment is 
one of those whom (had he lived then) Horace himself would have 
willingly chosen for his judge : and inserted in that short catalogue of 
men of wit and honour, whom he desired should approve his labours.'^ 

Whether or no the common saying be true, that, if all arts and 
sciences were lost, they might be found in Virgil, it is plain he dived 
very deep into the mysteries of natural science, which he sets forth 
in all its ornaments, in several parts of his sublime work. And in 
that admirable place of his second Georgic, when he expresseth, in 
a sort of transport, his inclinations to poesy, he seems to direct its 
whole end towards the speculations of the philosophers, and to 
make the Muses hand-maids to Nature : 

Me vern primuTn dulcet ante omnia Mutm, 
Quarym sacra ftro ingenti percuUua amoret 
Jccipiant ; calique vias et Hdera monstrent, 
Defectus solis varton Lunaque labores : 
Unde tremor terris^ qua vi maria alta tumescani, 
Obicibus niptis. nitsusque in tcipta residant : 
, Quid ttintum Oeeano properent se tingere soles 
Hybernis velqua tardismora noctibus obstet. 

For me the first desire which does controul 

All the inferior wheels that move my soul. 

Is, that tlie muse me her high priest would make ; 

Into her holy scenes of mystery take, 

And open there, to my mind*s purged eye, 

Thpse wonders which to sense the gods deny ; 

How in the moon such change of shapes is found : 

The moon, the changing world's eternal bound: 

What shakes the solid earth : what strong disease 

Dares trouble the far centre's ancient ease ; 

What makes the sea retreat, and what advance ; 

Varieties too regular for chance : 

What drives the chariot on of winter's light. 

And stops the lazy waggon of the night. cowlst. 

After Augustus, the Roman muses, as well as the eagles, stooped 
from their former height ; and perhaps one of these misfortunes might 
be a necessary consequence of the other. I am very sorry when I find 
either of them attributed to the change of government, and the settle- 
^ ment of the monarchy; for, had the maxims and the example of Au- 
gustus been pursued by his successors, the empire, in all probability, 
might have been much more glorious than the commonwealth. But 

» Sir Will. Temple's Miscell, p. 2. Essay 2. y Book 1. Sat. 10. 
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while a new scheme of politics was introduced by Tiberius, and the 
Csesars began to act what the Tarquins would have been ashamed 
of, the learning might very well be corrupted, together with the 
manners and the discipline, and all beyond any hopes of a recowy. 
It cannot be denied, that some of the worst princes were the most 
passionate affecters of learning, particularly Tiberius, Claudius, and 
Nero ; but this rather deterred other men from such attempts, than 
encouraged them in their pursuits ; while an applauded scholar was 
as much envied as a fortunate commander ; and a rival in wit ac- 
counted as dangerous as a contender for the empire; the first being 
certainly the more hard combatant, who dared challange his mas^ 
ters at their own weapons. 

Whatever essays were made to recover the languishing arts under 
Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian (for this last too was an encourager 
of poesy, though he banished the philosophers,) scarce served to any 
better purpose, than to demonstrate the poor success of study and 
application while the ancient genius was wanting. 

In the six next reigns immediately following Domitian, learning 
seems to have enjoyed a sort of lucid interval, and the banished fa- 
vourite was again admitted to the court, being highly countenanced 
and applauded by the best set of princes Rome ever saw. 

Not to enquire after the productions of the other reigns, the useful 
labours.of Tacitus, Suetonius and Pliny Junior, will make the govern- 
ment of Trajan more famous than all his feats of arms. If they are 
less happy in their language than the ancients, in other respects, per- 
haps, they have overmatched them ; the historians in the 'delicacy ef 
politics, and the sincere truth of their relations ; and the orator in his 
wit and good sense. If we add to these Plutarch, who wrote most of 
his works in Rome, and was honoured by Trajan with the consulship, 
and Quintilian, who flourished a very little time before ; they may 
pass for the twilight of learning after the sun-set of the Augustan 
age, or rather be resembled to a glimmering taper, which castara 
double light when it is just on the point of expiring. 

It is an observation of Sir William Temple, that all the Latin 
books, which we have until the end of Trajan, and all the Greek un- 
til the end of Marcus Antoninus, have a true and very estimable 
value ; but that all, written since that time, owe their price purely 
to our curiosity, and not their own worth and excellence. 

But the purity of the tongue was long before corrupted, and ended, 

in Sir William Temple's judgment, with Velleius Paterculus under 

Tiberius. The reason he assigns for this decay is, the strange resort 

of the ruder nations to Rome, after the conquest of their own country. 

Thus the Gauls and Germans flocked in multitudes both to the 
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army and the city, after the reducing of those {larts by Julius Cae- 
sar, Augustus and Tiberius, as many Spaniards and Syrians had 
done before, on the like account: but the greatest confluence of for- 
eigners followed upon the victories of Trajan in the east, and his 
establishment of the three new provinces, Armenia, Assyria and 
Mesopotamia. And though Adrian voluntarily relinquished these 
new acquisitions, yet the prodigious swarms of the natives who had 
waited on his predecessor's triumphs, were still obliged to live in 
Rome, in the condition of slaves. 

The greatest part of the succeeding princes, who found it so hard 
an enterprize to defend their own territories, had little leisure or 
concern to guard the possessions of the muses. And therefore Clau- 
dian, in those verses of his Panegyric on Stiloco : 

Hinc priscx reduent artetyjelicibut inde 
Jngeniit aperitur iter, detpectaque Mutm 
CoUa Uvants 

is guilty of a great piece of flattery, in making that minister the 
restorer of polite studies ; when it is plain, that in his tin\e (under 
Honorius) were the last strugglings of the Roman state. 

The Goths and Vandals, who soon carried all before them, might 
easily fright learning and science off the stage, since they were al- 
ready so much out of countenance ; and thus render the conquerors 
of the universe as rough and illiterate as their first progenitors. 

In this manner, the inundations of the barbarous people proved 
equally fatal to arts and empire; and Rome herself, when she ceas- 
ed to be the mistress of the world, in a little time quite forgot to" 
speak Latin. 
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IT is an obvious remark, that the strongest body owes its vigour* 
in a great measure, to the very milk it received in its infancy, and 
to the first knitting of the joints : That the most stately trees, and 
the fairest herbs and flowers, are beholden for their shade and 
beauty to the hand that first fixed them in an agreeable soil : An 
advantage, which, if they happen to want, they seldom fail to de- 
generate into wildness, and to assume a nature quite different from 
their proper species. Every one knows how to apply the same ob- 
servation to moraHs, who has the sense to discover it in naturals. 
Hence the most renowned people, in story, are those whose law- 
givers thought it their noblest and most important work, to pre- 
scribe rules for the early institution of youth. On this basis, Ly- 
curgus founded the glorious discipline of the Spartans, which con- 
tinued for five hundred years, without any considerable violation. 
The Indian Brachmans had a strain beyond all the wit of Greece, 
beginning their care of mankind even before their birth, and em- 
ploying much thought and diligence ' about the diet and entertain- 
ment of their breeding women; so far as to furnish them with 
pleasant imaginations, to compose their minds and their sleep with 
the best temper, during the time that they carried their burthen.* 

Plutarch severely reprehends the conduct of Numa, that, in his 
settlement of the Roman state, he did not, in the first place, pro- 
Tide and constitute ruk& for the education of children ; and makes 
the remissness in this early discipline the chief cause of the sedi- 
tious and turbulent temper of that people, and what contributed 
highly to the ruin of the commonwealth." Thus much indeed 
aeems to be agreed on by the latter historians, that, in the looser 
times of the empire, the shameful negligence of parents and in- 
structors, with its necessary consequence, the corruption and decay 

« Sir Will. Tempie*8 Miscell. p. 2. Essay 1. 
^ PlulMCch, Compar. of Numa and hycutg^ 
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of morality and good letters, struck a very great blow towards the 
dissolving of that glorious fabric. But in the rising ages of Rome, 
while their primitive integrity and virtue flourished with their 
arms and command, the training up of youth was looked on as a 
most sacred duty ; and they thought, themselves in the highest 
manner obliged to leave fit successors to the empire of the world. 
So that, upon a short survey of the whole metiiod of discipline, 
from the birth to the entrance on public business, they will appear 
so far to have exceeded the wisdom and care of other nations, as to 
contend for this glory, even with the ancient Spartans, whom Plu- 
tarch has magnified so much beyond them ; especially if we agree 
with a great judge, that the taking no care about the learning, but 
only about the lives and manners of children, may be justly thought 
a defect in Lycurgus's institutions.*" 

Quintilian (or Tacitus) in the dialogue de Oratoribus, gives an 
excellent account of the old way of breedii^ children, and setts it 
off with great advantage, by comparing it with the modem : 

" As soon as the child was born, he was not given in charge to an 
hired nurse, to live with her in some pitiful hole that served for her 
lodgings : but was brought up in the lap and bosom of the mother, 
who reckoned it among her chief commendations to keep the house, 
anv. to "attend on the children. Some ancient matron was pitched 
on out of the neighbours, whose life and manners rendered her 
worthy of that office, to whose care the children of every family 
were committed ; before whom it was reckoned the most heinous 
tlung in the world to speak an ill word, or do an ill action. Nor 
had she an eye only on their instruction, and the business. that liiey 
were to follow, but with an equal modesty and gravity, she regu- 
lated their very divertisements and recreations. Thus Cocneli, 
Anrelia, and Attica, mothers to the Gracchi, Julius Caesar, and 
Augustus, are reported to have undertaken the office of governesses, 
and to have employed themselves in the education of noblemen'd 
children. The strictness and severity of such an inatitution had 
this very good desi^, that the mind being thus preserved in its 
primitive innocence and integrity, and not debauched by ill custom 
or ill example, might apply itself with the greatest willingness to 
liberal arts, and embrace them with all its powers ukd faculties. 
That, whether it was particularly inclined either t« tiie (nofessioii 
tf arms, or to the understanding of the law, or to the practice of 
eloquence, it might make that its only business, and greedily drink 
in tiie whole knowledge of the favourite study* 

''But now the young infant is ^ven in charge to some poor Gre- 

<= Archbishop Til1otson*s Sermon on Educatioii 
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cian wench, itnd one w two of the serving-men, perhaps, are joined 
in the commission ; generally the meanest and most ill-bred of the 
whole pack, and such as are unfit for any serious tmsiness. From 
the stories and tattles of such fine companions, the soft and flexible 
nature must take its first impression and bent. Over the whole fa- 
mily there is not the least care taken of what i« said or done before 
the child; while the very parents, instead of inuring their dear lit- 
tle ones to virtue and modesty, accustom them, on the quite con- 
trary, to licentiousness and wantonness ; the natural result of which 
is a settled impudence, and a contempt of those very parents, and 
every body else." 

Thus, although the care and instruction of youth, among the old 
Romans, had been provided for by the public laws, as in the Spar- 
tan state, yet the voluntary diligence of parents would have made 
all such regulations superfluous. 

Among the domestic cares, it will not be from the purpose to 
take particular notice of one, which required little trouble or diffi- 
culty, and yet proved as beneficial and serviceable as any other in- 
stitution; I mean the using children to speak the language purely 
at first, by letting them hear nothing but the truest and most pro* 
per phrase. By this only advantage several persons arrived at the 
ordinary repute in the Forum, who were so unhappy as to want 
many other qualifications. 

Tally says that the Gracchi were educated nan tarn in gremio 
quam in sermane mairia: And he reports of C. Curio, who was reck- 
oned the third orator of his time, that he understood no poet, had 
read no books of eloquence, had made no historical collections ; 
and had no knowledge of the public or private part of the law. 
The only thing which gained him his applause was a clean, shining 
phrase, and a sudden quickness and fluency of expression. This he 
got purely by the benefit of his private education ; being used to 
such a correct and polished way of speaking in the house where he 
was brought up.* 

For masters, in the first place, they had the Literatores, or r^ «/»- 
(A^nski who taught the children to read and write : To these they 
were committed about the age of six or seven years.* Being coma 
from under their care, they were sent to the grammar schools, to 
learn the art of speaking well, and the understanding of authors: 
Or more frequently in the houses of great men, some eminent 
grammarian was entertained for that employment. 

It is pleasant to consider, what prudence was used in these early 
years to instil into the children's minds a love and inclination to the 

^ Cie. In Brat * Pftcler in Horat. Siit 1. lib. 1. 
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Forum, whence they were to expect the greatest share of their h«ft-» 
ours and preferments. For Cicero tells Atticus, in his second book 
de Legibus, that when they were boys, they used to learn the fam- 
ous laws of the Twelve Tables by heart, in the same manner as 
they did an excellent poem. And Plutarch relates in his life of the 
younger Cato, that tlie very children had a play, in which they act- 
ed pleadings of causes before the judges; accusing one another, 
and carrying the condemned party to prison. 

The masters already mentioned, together with the instructorain 
the several sorts of manly exercises, for the improving of their na- 
tural strength and force, do not properly deserve that name, if set 
in view with the rhetoricians and philosophers ; who, after that rea- 
son had displayed her faculties, and established her command, were 
employed to cultivate and adorn the advantages of nature, and to 
give the last hand toward the forming of a Roman citizen. Few 
persons made any great figure on the scene. of action in their own 
time, or in history afterwards, who, besides the constant frequent- 
ing of public lectures, did not keep with them in the house some 
eminent professor of oratory or wisdom. 

I have often thought, that one main reason of the prodigious pro- 
gress made by young gentlemen under these private tutors, was the 
perfect love and endearment which we find to have been between 
master and scholar, by which means government ^ and instruction 
proceeded in the sweetest and easiest way. All persons in the hap- 
py ages of Rome had the same honour and respect for their teach- 
ers, as Persius had for his master Comutus the Stoic, to whom, ad- 
dressing himself in his first Satire, he thus admirably describes his 
own love and piety to his governor, and the strict friendship tliat 
was between them : 

Cumquf iter amhiguu-m «yf, et vitx wsciw error 
Diducit trepidat ratnota in compita mentes^ 
Me tibi suppoaui : tenerot tu suscipis annos 
Socratieo, Cormtte, tinu ; tuncfaUere toiers 
Jipposita intortoe extendit regitia moree g 
£t premitur tatione animus vincique lahorat, 
^ t^rtijlcerrufue tuo ducit suh pollice vuitum. 
Tecum etenim longos tnrmini conrum/ere loiee t 
JBt tecum pfimut epulis decerpere noctes. 
Unum opus, et requiem, pnriter disponimus ambo^ 
Jtque verecundd laxatnus seria fnensd, 
}^on :quidem hoe dubites amborum fiedore certQ 
Consentire dies, et ab uno sidere duct 
Nostra vel acquaii suspendit tempora librd 
Parca teriax wri^ seu nata Jidelioua hora 
JHmidit in Geminos emcordia fata duorum / 
Satumumque graven nostra Jvce fregimus una. 
Nesdo quod, certe est qu9d me tibi temperat astrum^ 

Just at the age when manhood set me free, 

I then deposed myselfyand left the reins to thee : 
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On thy wise besom I rep^osed my head. 

And by my better Socrates was bred. 

*rhen thy straight rule set virtue in my sight, 

The crooked hne reforming by the right. 

My reason took the bent of thy command ; 

Was formed and polished by thy skilful hand. 

Long summer days thy precepts I rehearse. 

And winter nighis were short in our converse. 

One was our labour, one was our repose ; 

One frugal supper did our studies close. 

Sure on our birth some friendly planet shone. 

And, as our souls, our horoscope was one : 

Whether the mounting Twins did heaven adorn* 

Or wiiij the rising Balance we were born. 

Both have the same impression from above, 

And both have Saturn's rage, repelled by Jote. 

What star I know not, but some star, I find. 

Has given the an ascendant o'er my mind. DnrnEir. 

Nor was the reverence paid by the public to the informers of 

youth less remarkable than the esteem and duty of their scholars. 

Which makes Juvenal break out into that elegant rapture : 

jDii majorufn umbris tenuem et sine pondere terrain^ 

Spirantesque crocns, et in umd perpetuutn ver, 

Qui firattfitorem tancti voluere parentis 

Esse loco J 

In peace, ye shades of our great grandsires, rest ? 

No heavy earth your sacred bones molest. 

Eternal springs and rising flowers adorn 

The reliques of each venerable urn : 

Who pious ireverence to their tutors paid. 

As Parents honoured, and as Gods obeyed. chjliiles drtbsit. 

At the age of seventeen years the young gentlemen, when they 
]put on the manly gown, were brought in a solemn manner to the 
forum, and entered in the study of pleading ; not only if they de- 
signed to m%ke this their chief profession, but although their incli- 
nations lay rather to the camp. For we scarce meet with any 
famous captain who was not a good speaker, or any eminent orator, 
who had not served some time in the army. Thus it was requisite 
fur all persons, who had any thoughts of rising in the world, to 
make a good appearance, both at the bar, and in the field ; because^ 
if the success of their vailour and conduct should advance them to 
any considerable post, it would have proved almost impossible, 
without the advantage of eloquence, to maintain their authority with 
the senate and people ; or, if the force of their oratory should in 
time procure them the honourable oflBicB of praetor or consul, they 
would not have been in a capacity to undertake the government of 
the provinces (which fell to their sliare at the expiration of those 
employments) without some expisrience in military command. 

Yet, because the profession of arms was an art which would easily 
gJLve them an opportaolty qf s^alizing themselves, and in which 

^.Sat. r. 
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they would almost naturally exceU as occasions should be after- 
wards offered for their service; their whole application and endea- 
vours were directed at present to the study of law and rhetoric, as 
'the foundations of their future grandeur. Or» perhaps, they now 
and then made a campaign, as well for a diversion from several la- 
bours, as for their improvement in martial discipline. 

In the dialogue de Oratoribus^ we have a very good account of 
this admission of young gentlemen into the forum, and of the neces- 
sity of such a course in the commonwealth: which coming from so 
great a master, cannot fail to be very pertinent and instructive. 

"Among our ancestors," says the author, "the youth who was 
designed for the forum, and the practice of eloquence, being now 
furnished with the liberal arts, and the advantage of a domestic in- 
stitution, was brought by his father or near relations, to the most 
celebrated orator in the city. Him he used constantly to attend, 
and to be always present at his performance of any kind, either in 
judicial matters, or in the ordinary assemblies of the people ; so 
that by this means he learned to engage in the laurels and conten- 
tions of the bar^ and to approve himself a man at arms in the wars 
of the pleaders. 

" For in that ancient constitution of a mixed state* when the dif- 
ferences were never referred to one supreme person, the orators de- 
termined matters as they pleased, by prevailing on the minds of the 
ignorant multitude : hence came the ambition of popular applause ; 
hence the great variety of laws and decrees ; hence the tedious 
speeches luid harangues of the magistrates, sometimes carried on 
whole nights in the rostra: hence the frequent indictment and im- 
pleading of the powerful criminals, and the exposing of houses to 
the violence and fury of the rabble ; hence the factions of the nobili- 
ty, and the constant heats and bickerings between the senate and peo- 
ple : All which, though in a great measure they distracted the com- 
monwealth, yet had this good effect, that they exercised and improv- 
ed the eloquence of those times, by proposing the highest rewards 
of that study ; because the more excellent any person appeared in the 
art of speaking* the more easily he arrived at honours and employ- 
ments; the more he surpassed his colleague in the same office, the 
greats: was hia &vour with the leading men of the city, his authority 
with the senate, and his renown and esteem among the commons. 
These men were courted and waited on by clients even of foreign na- 
tions : These, when they undertook the command of provinces, the 
very magistrates reverenced at theii* departure, and adored at their 
return: These the highest offices of praetor or consul seemed to 
require and call for* and court their acceptance: These, when in 
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a prirate station, abated Tcry little erf their authority, while they 
guided both the senate and the people by their counsel. For they 
took this for an infallible maxim, that without eloquence it was 
imposMble either to attain or defend a considerable trust in the 
commonwealth : and no wonder, when they were drawn to business, 
even against their will, and compelled to shew their parts in public ; 
when it was reckoned but an ordinary^matter to deliver one's opin- 
ion in short before die senate, unless a man could maintain and im-^ 
prove it with the engagitig ornaments o( wit and elegance; when, if 
^ey had contracted any envy or suspicion, they were to answer the 
accuser's charge in person ; i^hen they could not so much as give 
their evidence, as to public matters, in writing,- but were obliged to 
appear in court, and deliver it with their own mouth. So that there 
was not only a vast encouragement, but even a necessity of eloquence: 
To be a fine speaker was counted brave and glorious ; on the other 
hand, to act only a mute person, on the public stage, was scandalous 
and reproachful. And thus a sense of honour, and desire of avoiding 
infamy, was a main incitement to their endeavours in these studies ; 
lest they should be reckoned among the. clients, rather than among 
the patrons ; lest the numerous dependencies transmitted to them 
from their ancesters should now at last pass into other families, for 
want of an able supporter ; lest like a sort of useless and unprofitable 
creaturs, they should either be frustrated in their pretensions to hon- 
our and preferments, or else disgrace themselves and their office, by 
the miscaniages of their administration." 

Crassus and Antonius, the two chief managers of the discourse in 
TuUy 's first book de Oratore, are represented as very opposite in 
their judgments eoncerning the necessary improvements of an ac- 
complished orator. The former denies any person the honour of his 
same, who does not possess, in some degree, all the qualities, both 
lative and acquired, that enter into the composition of a general 
scholar. The force of his argument lies in this, that an orator ought 
to be able to deliver himself copiously on all manner of subjects : 
and he dees not see how any one can answer this character, without 
some excellency in all the mysteries of arts and learning, as well as 
in the happy endowments of nature. Yet he would not have these 
acquisitions sit so loose about him, as to be laid open to the bottom 
on every occasion ; but that (as a great man expresseth it) they 
should rather be ''enameled in his mind than embossed upon it." 
That, as the critics in gaits and gestured will easily diacovefi by the 
comportment of a man's body, whether he has learned to dance« 
though he does not practice his art in his ordinary motion : so an 
orator when he delivers himself on any subject, will easily make it 
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appear, whether he has a full understanding of the particular art or 
faculty on which the cause depends, though he does not discourse of 
it in Ihe manner of a philosopher or a mechanic. Antonius, on the 
other hand, reflecting on the shortness of human life, and how great 
a part of it is commonly taken up in the attainment of but a few 
parts of knowledge, is inclined to believe that oratory does not re- 
quire the necessary attendance of its sister arts ; but that a man may 
be able to prosecute a theme of any kind, without a train of sciences, 
and the advantages of a learned institution. That as few persons 
are to seek in the cultivating of their land, or the contrivance and 
elegance of their gardens, though they never read Cato de Re Bus- 
/tea, or Mago the Oatthaginian ; so an orator may harangue, with a 
great deal of reason and truth, on a subject taken from any part .of 
knowledge, without any farther acquaintance with the nicer specu- 
lations, than his common sense and understanding, improved by ex- 
perience and conversation, shall lead him : " For whosoever, (says 
he) when he comes to move the affections of the judges or people, 
stops at this, that he hath not philosophy enough to dive into the 
first springs of the passiclhs, and to discover their various natures 
and operations ? Besides, at this rate we must quite lay aside the 
way of raising pity in the audience, by representing the misery 
of a distressed party, or describing (perhaps) the slavery which he 
endures : when philosophy tells us, that a good man can never be 
miserable, and that virtue is always absolutely free." 

Now as Cicero, without doubt, sat himself for the picture, which, 
in Crassus's name, he there draws of an orator, and therefore 
strengthens his arguments by his own example as well as his judg- 
ment ; so Antonius, in the next dialogue, does not stick to own^ 
that hisr former assertion was rather taken up for the sake of disput- 
ing and encountering his rival, than to deliver the just sentiments 
of his mind. And therefore, the genteel education, in the politer 
ages of Rome, being wholly directed to the bar, it seems probable, 
that no part of useful knowledge was omitted, for the improving and 
adorning of the main study ; and that all the other arts were court- 
ed, though not with an equal passion. And upon the whole, it ap- 
pears, that a strange assiduity, and unwearied application, were the 
very life and soul of their designs. When their historians describe 
an extraordinary man, this always enters into his character, as an 
essential part of it, that he was incredibili induatrH^ diligentid sin- 
gulofi}} " of incredible industry, of singular diligence.*'* And 
Cato, in Sallust, tells the senate, that it was not the arms, so much 

I Archbishop TiUo toon's Sermon on Education. 
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as the industry of their ancestors, which advanced the grandeur of 
Rome ; so that the founders and regulators of this state, in making 
diligence and labour necessary qualifications of a citizen^ took the 
same course as the poets will have Jupiter to have thought on, when 
he succeeded to the government over the primitive mortals : 

.' Pater ipse colendi 
Haud faciUm tste viatn voluit g primufque per arttm 
JHovi ' grot euris ucuens mortaua corda. 
Nee torpere gravi passu* sua regna metemo.^ 

To confirm the opinion of their extreme industry and perpetual 
study and labour, it may not seem impertinent to instance in the 
three common exercises of translating, declaiming, and reciting. 

Translation, the ancient orators of Rome looked on as a most use- 
fiil, though a most laborious employment. All persons that applied 
themselves to the bar, proposed commonly some one orator of Greece 
for their constant pattern ; either Lysias, Hyperides, Demosthenes, 
or ^schines, as their genius was inclined. Him they continually 
studied, and, to render themselves absolutely masters of his excellen- 
cies, were always making him speak their own tongue. This Cicero, 
(^uintilian, and Pliny Junior, enjoin as an indispensable duty, in or* 
der to the acquiring any talent in eloquence. And the first of these 
great men, besides his many versions of the orators for his private 
use, obliged the public with the translation of several parts of Plato 
and Xenophon in prose, and of Homer and Aratus in verse. 

As to declaiming, this was not only tlie main thing, at which they 
laboured under the masters of rhetoric, but what they practised long 
after they undertook real causes, and had gained a considerable name 
in the forum. Suetonius, in his book of famous rhetoricians, tells 
us, that Cicero declaimed in Greek till he was elected Praetor, and in 
Latin till near his death j that Pompey the Great, just at the break- 
ing out of the civil war, resumed his old exercise of declaiming, that 
he might the more easily be able to deal with Curio, who undertook 
the defence of Caesar's cause, in his public harangues; that Mark 
Antony and Augustus did not lay aside this custom, even when 
they were engaged in the siege of Mutina ; and that Nero was not 
only constant at his declamations, while in a private station, but 
for the first year after his advancement to the empire. 

It is worth remarking, that the subject of these old declamations 
was not a mere fanciful thesis, but a case which might probably be 
brought into the courts of judicature. The contrary practice, which 
crept into some schools after the Augustan age, to the great debas- 
ing of eloquence, is what Petronius inveighs so severely against, in 

»• Virg. Gcorg. 1, 
5 
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the beginning of his Satyricon, in a strain so elegant^ tha^it would 
lose a great part of the grace and spirit in any translation. 

When I speak of recitation, I intend not to insist on the public 
performances of the poets in that kind, for which purpose they com- 
monly borrowed the house of some of their noblest patrons, and car- 
ried on the whole matter before a vast concourse of people, and witli 
abundance of ceremony. For, considering the ordinary circum- 
stances of men of that profession, this may be thought not so much 
the effect of an industrious temper, as the necessary way of raising 
a name among the wits, and getting a tolerable livelihood. And it 
is evident, that under some princes, the most celebrated of this 
tribe, for all their trouble and pains in proclaiming their parts to ^ 
the multitude, could hardly keep themselves from starving, aa Ju- 
venal observes of Statius : 



"Sed cum f regit tubicUia versu. 



Emrrt, intactam Paridi nw vendit Agavtn, 

I would mean, therefore, the rehearsal of all manner of composi- 
tions in prose or verse, performed by men of some rank and quality, 
before they obliged the world with their publication. This was ordi- 
narily done in a meeting of friends and acquaintances, and now and 
then with the admission of a more numerous audience. . The design 
they chiefly aimed at was the correction and improvement of the 
piece ; for the author, having a greater awe and concern upon him 
on these occasions than at other times, must needs take more notice 
of every word and sentence, while he spoke them before the com- 
pany, than he did in the composure, or in the common supervisal. 
Besides, he had the advantage of all his friends' judgments, whether 
intimated to him afterwards in private conference, or tacitly declared 
at the recital by their looks and nods, with many other tokens of 
dislike and approbation. In the fuller auditories, he had the benefit 
of seeing what took or what did not take with the people; whose 
common suffrage was of so great authority in this case, that Pom- 
ponius Secundus, a celebrated author of tragedies, when he con- 
sulted with his friends about the polishing any of his writings, if 
they happened to differ in their opinion about the elegance, just- 
ness, and propriety of any thought or expression, used always to . 
say, ** adpojmlum provoco,"-^*' I appeal to the people," as the best 
deciders of the controversy.' 

The example of the younger Pliny, in this practice, is very observ- 
able, and the account which we have of it is given us by himself. 
** I omit (says he) no way or method that may seem proper for cor- 

' Plin.fib. r.epi8t.ir. 
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rection. And first I take a strict view of what I have written, and 
consider thoroughly of the whole piece ; in the next place, I read it 
over to two or three friends, and soon after send it to others for the 
benefit of their observation. If I am in any doubt concerning their 
criticisms, I take in the assistance of one or two besides myself, to 
judge and debate the matter. Last of all, I recite before a greater 
number; and this is the time that I furnish myself lyith the severest 
emendations.''^ 

It might be a farther pleasure on this subjec^t, to describe the 
whole institution and course of study of the most famous Romans, 
with their gradual advances to those virtues and attainments, which 
we still admire in their story. But the account which Cicero gives 
of himself in his Brutus, and some hints from other parts of his 
works, will excuse, if not command, the omission of all the rest. 
And it is no ordinary happiness, that we are obliged with the history 
of that excellent person from his ow^n hand, whom we must certainly 
pitch upon for the first and greatest example, if we were beholden 
only to the relations of other men. 

For some time after his admission to the forum, he was a constant 
auditor of the best pleaders, whenever they spoke in public. Every 
day he spent sev^id hours in writing, reading, and improving his 
invention; besides the exercises he performed in the art of oratory. 
For the knowledge of the civil law, he applied himself with all ima« 
ginable diligence to Q. Scaevola, the most celebrated professor of 
that science, who, though he did not make it his business to procure 
scholars, yet was very ready and willing to assist such persons in 
this study, as desired his advice and directions. It was to this 
Sc^evola, that Cicero's father, when he put on him his manly gown, 
committed his son, with a strict charge never to stir from him but 
on extraordinary accounts. 

About the nineteenth year of his age, in the heat of the contention 
between Marius and Sylla, when the courts of judicature were shut 
up, and all things in confusion ; Philo, the prince of the academy, 
leaving Athens, on occasion of the Mithridatic war, took up his resi- 
dence in Rome, Cicero wholly resigned himself to his institution, 
having now fixed the bent of his thoughts and inclinations to philoso- 
phy» to which he gave the more diligent attendance, because the 
distractions of the time gave him little reason to hope, that the judi- 
cial iH*ocess, and the regular course of the laws, would ever be re- 
stored to their former vigour. Yet, not entirely to forsake his ora- 
tor j, at the same time he made his application to Molo the Rhodi- 
an, a famous pleader and waster of rhetoric; 

5 Plin. lib. 7. epist. 17. 
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S7II& being now the second time advanced against Mithridates, 
the city was not much disturbed with arms for three years together. 
During this interval Cicero, with unwearied diligence, made his ad- 
vances day and night in all manner of learning, having now the be- 
nefit of a new instructor, Diodotus the Stoic, who lived and died in 
his house. To this master, besides his improvement in other useful 
parts of knowledge, he was particularly obliged for keeping him 
continually exercised in logic, which he calls a concise and com- 
pact kind of eloquence. 

But, though engaged at the same time in so many and such differ- 
ent faculties, he let no day slip without some performance in orato- 
ry ; declaiming constantly with the best antagonists he could light 
on among the students. In this exercise he did not stick to any one 
language, but sometimes made use of Latin, sometimes of Greek ; 
and indeed more frequently of the latter; either because the beauties 
and ornaments of the Greek style would by this means grow so na- 
tural,, as easily to be imitated in his own tougue; or because his 
Grecian masters would not be such proper judges of his style and 
method, nor so well able to correct his failures, if he delivered 
himself in any other than their native language. 

Upon Sylla's victorious return, and his settlement of the common- 
1irealth,the lawyers recovered their practice, and the ordinary course 
of judicial matters was revived ; and then it was that Cicero came to 
the bar, and undertook the patronage of public and private causes. 
His first oration, in a public judgment, was the defence of Sextus 
Boscius, prosecuted by no less a man than the Dictator himself; 
which was the reason that none of the old staunch advocates dared 
appear in his behalf. Cicero carried the cause, to his great honour, 
being now about six or seven and twenty; and having behaved him- 
self so remarkably well in his first enterpt'ize, there was no business 
thought too weighty or difficult for his management. 

He found himself at this time to labour under a very weak consti- 
tution, to which was added the natural default in his make, of a long 
and tiiin neck ; so that, in probability, the labour and straining of the 
body required in an orator could not consist but with .manifest danger 
of his life. This was especially to be feared in him, because he was 
observed in his pleadings to keep his voice always at the highest 
pitch, in a most vehement and impetuous tone, and at the same time 
to use a proportionable violence in his gestures and action. Upon this 
consideration the physicians, and his nearest friends, were continual- 
ly urging him to lay aside all thoughts of a profession which appeared 
se extremely prejudicial to his health. But Cicero shewed himself 
eAuall J inflexible to the advice of the one, and to the entreaties of 
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the other; and declared his resoltttion rather to run the risk of any 
danger that might happen, than deprive himself of the glory which 
he might justly challenge from the bar. 

Confirming himself in this determination, he began to think, that 
upon altering his mode of speaking, and bringing his voice down to 
a lower and more moderate key, he might abate considerably of the 
heat and fury which now transported him, and by that means avoid 
the damage which seemed now to threaten his design. 

For the effecting of the cure, he concluded on a journey into 
Greece ; and so, after he had made his name very considerable in 
the forum, by two years pleading, he left the city. Being arrived 
at Athens, he took up his residence for six months with the philo- 
sopher Atticus, the wisest and most noble assertor of the old acade- 
my : and here, under the direction of the greatest master, he re- 
newed his acqusdntance with that part of learning which had been 
the constant entertainment of his youth, at the same time perform- 
ing his exercises in oratory under the care of Demetriud the Syrian, 
an eminent professor of the art of speaking. After this he made a 
circuit round all Asia, with several of the most celebrated orators 
and rhetoricians, who voluntarily offered him their company. 

But not satisfied with all these advantages, he sailed to Rhodes, 
and there entered himself once more among the scholars of the fa- 
mous Molo, whom he had formerly heard at Rome; one that, be- 
sides his admirable talent at pleading and penning, had a peculiar 
happiness in marking and correcting the defaults in any perform- 
ance. It was to his institution that Cicero gratefully acknowledge^ 
he owed the retrenching of his juvenile heat and unbounded free- 
dom of thought, which did not consist with the just rules of an 
exact and severe method. 

Returning to Rome, after two years absence, he appeared quite 
another man ; for his body, strengthened by exercise, was come to a 
tolerable habit. His way of speaking seemed to have grown cool, 
and his voice was rendered much easier to himself, and much swe^er 
to the audience. Thus, about the one and thirtieth year of his age, 
he arrived at that full perfection, which had so long taken up his 
whole wishes and endeavours, and which hath been, ever since, the 
admiration or envy of the world. 
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PART I^BOOK I. 

n. 
THB ORIGINAL^ GROWTH AND DECAY OF THE ROMAN COMMONWEALTH. 

CHAPTER I. 

OF THE BUILDING OF THE CITY. 

WHILE we view the original of states and kingdoms (the most 
delightful and surprising part of history,) we easily discern, as the 
first and fairest prospect, the rise of the Jewish and Roman common- 
wealths ; of which, as the former had ike honour always to be es- 
teemed the favourite of heaven, and the peculiar care of divine pro- 
vidence ; so the other had very good pretentions to style herself 
the darling of fortune, who seemed to express a more than ordinary 
fondness for this her youngest daughter, as if she had designed the 
three formter monarchies purely for a foil to set oif this latter. Their 
own historians rarely begin without a fit of wonder; and, before 
they proceed to delineate the glorious scene, give themselves the 
liberty of standing still some time, to admire at a distance. 

For the founder of the city and republic, authors have long since 
agreed on Romulus, son of Rhea Sylvia, and descendant of MnesLS, 
from whom his pedigree may be thus in short derived : Upon the 
final ruin and destruction of Troy by the Grecians, ^neas, with a 
small number of followers, had the good fortune to secure himself 
by flight. His escape was very much countenanced by the enemy, 
inasmuch as upon all occasions he had expressed his inclinations to 
a peace, and to the restoring of Helen, the unhappy cause of the 
mischief. Sailing thus from Troy, after a tedious voyage, and 
great variety of adventures, he arrived at last at Latium, a part of 
Italy 80 called, d Uamio, firom Ijfing hid; beiiig the place that Sa- 
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turn had chosen for his retirement, when expelled the kingdom of 
Crete bj his rebellious son Jupiter. Here, applying himself to the 
king of the country, at that time Latinus, he obtained his only 
daughter, Lavinia, in marriage ; and, upon the death of his father- 
in-law, was left in possession of the crown. He removed the im- 
perial seat from Laurentum to Lavinium, a city which he had built 
himself in honour of his wife ; and upon his decease soon after, the 
right of succession rested in Ascanius, whether his son by a former 
wife, and the same he brought Vfiih him from Troy, or another of 
that name which he had by Lavinia, Livy leaves undetermined. 
Ascanius being under age, tiie government was instructed in the 
hands of Lavinia; but, as soon as he was grown up, he left his mo- 
ther in possession of Lavinium ; and removing with part of the 
men, laid the foundation of a new city, along the side of the moun- 
tain Albanus, called from thence Longa *ilba. After him, by a 
succession of eleven princes, the kingdom devolved at last to Pro- 
cas. Procas at his death left two sons, Numitor and Amulius; 
of whom Amulius, over-reaching his elder brother, obliged him to 
quit claim to the crown, which he thereupon secured to himself; 
and to prevent all disturbance that might probably. arise to him or 
his posterity from the elder family, making away with all the males, 
he constrained Numitor's only daughter, Rhea Sylvia, to take on 
her the habit of a vestal, and consequently a vow of perpetual vir- 
^nity. However, the princess was soon after found with child, 
and delivered of two boys, Romulus and Remus. The tyrant, being 
acquainted with the truth, immediately condemned his niece to 
strait imprisonment, and the infants to be exposed, or carried and 
left in a strange place, where it was very improbable that they 
should meet with any relief. The servant who had the care of this 
inhuman office left the children at the bottom of a tree, by the 
bank of the river Tiber. In this sad condition, they were casually 
discovered by Faustulus, the king's shepherd ; who being wholly 
ignorant of the plot, took the infants up, and carried them home 
to his wife Laurentia, to be nursed with his own children.* This 
wife of his had formerly been a common prostitute, called in Latin 
Lupa; which word signifying likewise a she-wolf, gave occasion 
to the story of their being nursed by such a beast ; though some take, 
the word always in a literal sense, and maintain that they really 
subsisted some time by sucking this creature, before they had the 
good fortune to be relieved by Faustulus.^ The boys, as they grew 
up, discovering the natural greatness of their minds and thoughtsy 
addicted themselves to the generous exercises of hunting, racing* 

■ Uvy* Ub. 1. ^ Dempstei's Notes to BoBinus's Antiquities, lib. 1. cap. 1. 
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taking of robbers, and such like; and always expressed a great de* 
sire of engaging in any enterprize that appeared hazardous and 
noble.'' Now there happening a quarrel betwixt the herdsmen of 
Numitor and Amulius, the former lighting casually on RemuSy 
brought him before their master to be examined. Numitor, learn- ' 
ing from his own mouth the strange circumstance of his education 
and fortune, easily guessed him to be one of his grandsons who had 
been exposed. He was soon confirmed in this conjecture, upon the 
arrival of Faustulus and Romulus; when the whole business being 
laid open, upon consultation had, gaining over to their party a suf<- 
ficient number of the disaffected citizens, they contrived to surprize 
Amulius, and re-establish Numitor. This design was soon after 
very happily put in execution, the tyrant slain, and the old king re- 
stored to a full enjoyment of the crown.* The young princes had 
no sooner reseated their grand-father in his throne, but they began 
to think of procuring one for themselves. They had higher thoughts 
than to take up with the reversion of a kingdom ; and were unwil- 
ling to live in Alba, because they could not govern there : So taking 
with them their foster-father, and what others they could get together, 
they began the foundation of a new city, in the same place where 
in their infancy they had been brought up.« The first walls were 
scarce finished, when, upon a slight quarrel, the occasion of which 
is variously reported by historians, the younger brother had the 
misfortune to be slain. Thud the whole power came into Romulus's 
hands ; who carrying on the remainder of the work, gave the city 
a name in allusion to his own, and hath ever been accounted the 
founder and patron of the Roman commonwealth. 



CHAPTER 11. 

OF THE ROMAN AFFAIRa UNDER THE KINGS. 

THE witty historian' had very good reason to entitle the reign 
of the kings, the infancy of Rome ; for it is certain, that under 
them she was hardly able to find her own legs, and at the best had 
but a very feeble motion. The greatest part of Romulus's time 
was taken up in making laws and regulations for the commonwealth i 
Three of his state designs, I mean the Asylum, the rape of the Sa- 
bine virgins, and his way of treating those few whom he conquered, 
as they far exceeded the politics of those times, so they contributed, 

^ Plutarch in the Life of Romulus. ' Phitarchits before; andLivy, lib. 1. 
^ Ibid, and Livy, lib. 1. * Floras in the preface to his History. 
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in an extraordinary degree, to the advancement of the new empire. 
But then Numa's long reign served only for the establishment of 
priests and religious orders ; and in those three and forty years* 
Rome gained not so much as one foot of ground. TuUus Hostilius 
was wholly employed in converting his subjects from the pleasing 
amusements of superstition, to the rougher institution of martial 
discipline ; yet we find nothing memorable related of his conquests ; 
only that after a long and dubious war, the Romans entirely ruined 
their old mother Alba.' After him Ancus Marcius, laying aside all 
thoughts of extending the bounds of the empire, applied himself 
wholly to strengthen and beautify the city ;* and esteemed the com- 
modiousness and magnificence of that the noblest design he could 
possibly be engaged in. Tarquinius Priscus, though not altogether 
so quiet as his predecessor, yet consulted very little else besides 
the dignity of the senate, and the majesty of the government ; for 
the increase of which, he appointed the ornaments and badges of 
the several officers, to distinguish them from the common people.^ 
A more peaceful temper appeared in Servius Tullius, whose prin- 
cipal study was to have an exact account of the states of the Ro- 
mans; and, according to those, to divide them into tribes,** that 
so they might contribute with justice and proportion to the public 
expenses of the state. Tarquin the Proud, though perhaps more 
engaged in wars than any of his predecessors,^ yet had in his nature 
such a strange composition of the most extravagant vices, as must 
necessarily have proved fatal to the growing tyranny; and had not 
the death of the unfortunate Lucretia administered to the people 
an opportunity of liberty, jei a far slighter matter would have 
served them for a specious reason, to endeavour the assertion of 
their rights. However, on this accident all were suddenly trans- 
ported with such a mixture of fury and compassion, that under the 
conduct of Brutus and Collatinus, to whom the dying lady had re- 
commended the revenge of her injured honour," rushing immedi- 
ately upon the tyrant, they expelled him and his whole family. A 
new form of government was now resolved on ; and, because to live 
under a divided power carried something of complacency in the pros- 
pect, they unanimously conferred the supreme command on the two 
generous assertors of their liberties." Thus ended the royal admin- 
istration, after.it had continued about two hundred and fifty years. 



« Plutarch in the Life of Numa. ^ Floras, lib. 1. chap. 7. 

^ Fiorti^, lib. 1. chap. 3. » I<1 m, lib. 1. chap. 9. 

* Idf m, \\h. 1. . ti . 4. » Phitarcl) in the Life of Popllcola. 

i lden», Tb. 1. cm p, 5. • Ibid, and Florua, Hb. 1. chap. 9. 

^ Idem, lib. 1. chap. 6. 
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Flortts, in his reflections on this first age of Rome, cannot forbear 
applauding the happy fate of his country, that it should be blessed, 
in that weak age, with a succession of princes so fortunately differ- 
ent in their aims and designs, as if heaven had purposely adapted 
them to the several exigencies of the state. i^ And the famous Ma- 
chiavel is of the same opinion.^ But a judicious author'* hath lately 
observed, that this difference of genius in the kings was so far from 
procuring any advantage to the Roman people, that their small in- 
crease, under that government, is referable to no other cause. How- 
ever, thus far we are assured, that those seven princes left behind 
them a dominion of no larger extent than that of Parma or Mantua 
at present. 



CHAPTER III. 

0? THE ROMAN AFFAIRS, FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE CON- 
SULAR GOVERNMENT TO THE- FIRST PUNIC WAR. 

THE tyrant was no sooner expelled, but, as it usually happens, 
there was great plotting and designing for his restoration. Among 
several other young noblemen, Brutus's two sons had engaged them- 
selves in the association ; but the conspiracy being happily discover- 
ed, and the traitors brought before the consuls, in order to their 
punishment, Brutus only addressing himself to his sons» and de- 
manding whether they had any defence to make against the indict- 
ment, upon their silence, ordered them immediately to be beheaded; 
and staying himself to see the execution, committed the rest to the 
judgment of his colleague.* No action among the old Romans has 
made a greater noise than this. It would be exceedingly difficult to 
determine, whether it proceeded from a motion of heroic vrtue, or 
the hardness of a cruel or unnatural humour ; or whether ambition 
had not as great a share in it as either. But though the flame was so 
happily stifled within the city, it soon broke out with greater fury 
abroad. For Tarquin was not only received with all imaginable kind- 
ness and respect (by the neighbouring states, but supplied too with 
all necessaries, in order to the recovery of his dominions. The most 
powerful prince in Italy was at that time Porsenna, king of HertrU- 
ria or Tuscany; who, not content to furnish him with the same sujv* 

P Flonis, lib l.^hap. 8. » Monsieur St. Evreraont*8 Reflectiont 

^ Miphiavel's Discourses 9n Livy, on the Gcni ns of the Roman People, c. 1 . 
lib. 2. chtp. 12. * Plutarch in the Uf9 of Po^hcola. 
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plied as the rest, approached with a numerous army in bis behalf to 
the very walls of Rome.* The city was in great hazard of being 
taken, when an admiration of the virtue and gallant disposition ef 
the Romans induced the besieger to a peace .*^ The most remarisLakle 
instances of this extraordinary courage, were Codes, Mutius, aad 
Claelia. Codes, when the Romans were beaten back in an unfortu- 
tunate sally, and the enemy made good their pursuit to the very 
bridge, only with the assistance of two persona defended it against 
their whole power, till his own party broke it down behind ; and 
then cast himself in his armour into the river, and swam over to the 
other side.^ Mutius having failed in an attempt upon Porsenna's 
person, and being brought before the king to be examined, thrust 
his right hand, which had committed the mistake, into a pan of coals 
that stood ready for a sacrifice. Upon which generous action he 
was dismissed without farther injury. As for Claelia, she, with other 
noble virgins, had been delivered to the enemy for hostages on ac- 
count of a truce ; when, obtaining liberty to bathe themselves in the 
Tiber, she, getting on horseback before the rest, encouraged them 
to follow her through the water to the Romans; though the consul 
generously sent them back to the enemy's camp. Porsenna had no 
sooner drawn oflf his army, but the Sabines and Latins joined in a 
confederacy against Rome; and though they were extremely weak- 
need by the desertion of Appius Claudius, who went over with five 
thousand families to the Romans ; yet they could not be entirely 
subdued, till they received a total overthrow from Valerius Popli- 
cola.* But the iEqui and the Volsci, the most obstinate of the La- 
tins, and the continual enemies of Rome, carried on the remainder 
of the war for several years, till it was happily concluded by Lucius 
Quintus, the famous Dictator taken from the plough, in less than 
fifteen days time ; upon which Florus has this remark, that " he 
made more than ordinary haste to his unfinished work,"* But 
they that made the greatest opposition were the inhabitants of 
Veii, the head of Tuscany, a city not inferior to Rome either in 
store of arms, or multitude of soldiers. They had contended with 
the Romans, in a long series of battles, for glory and empire ; but 
having been weakened and brought down in several encounters, 
they were obliged to secure themselves within their walls : And, 
after a ten years siege, the town was forced and sacked by Camil- 
lus.y In this manner were the Romans extending their conquests,, 
when the irruption of the Gauls made a strange alteration in the 

« . Plut. in the Life of PopKcola, and w ibid. 

Florus, lib. 1. « Florus, lib. 1. chap. 11, 

» Plut. in the Life of Poplicola. y Plutarch in his Ufe. 
^ Plut. ibid. 
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affairs of Italj. Thejr were at this time besieging Clusiiim, a Tus« 
can city. The Clusaians sent to the Romans, desiring them to in- 
terpose bj ambassadors on their behalf. Tb^r request was easily 
granted and three of the Fabii, persons of the highest rank in the 
city, dispatched for this purpose to the Gallic camp. The Gauls, in 
respect to the name of Rome, received them with all immaginable 
civility ; but could by no means be prevailed on to quit the siege. 
Whereupon the ambassadors going into the town, and encouraging 
the Clussians to a sally, one of them was seen personally engaging 
in the action. This being contrary to the received law of nations, 
was resented in so high a manner by the enemy, that, breaking up 
from before Clusium, the whole army marched directly toward 
Rome. About eleven miles from the city, they met with the Roman 
army commanded by the military tribunes ; who engaging without 
any order or discipline, received an entire defeat. Upon the arrival 
of this ill news, the greatest part of the inhabitants immediately 
fled : Those that resolved to stay fortified themselves in the capi- 
tol. The Gauls soon appeared at the city-gates; and destroying all 
with fire and sword, carried (to the siege of the capitol with all 
imaginable fury. At last, resolving on a general assault, they were 
discovered by the cackling of geese that were kept for that purpose ; 
and as many as had climbed that rampart were driven down by the 
valiant Manlius ; when Gamillus, setting upon them in the rear with 
twenty thou^tand men he got together about the country, gave them 
a total overthrow. The greatest part of those that escaped out of 
the field were cut off, in straggling parties, by the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring towns and villages. The city had been so entirely de- 
molished, that, upon the return of the people, they thought of re- 
moving to Veii, a city ready built, and excellently provided of all 
things : But being diverted from this design by an omen (as they 
thought,) they set to the work with such extraordinary diligenence 
and application, that within the compass of a year the whole city 
was built. They had scarce gained a breathing time after their trou- 
bles, Mhen the united powers of the iEqui, Volscii and other inhab- 
itants of Latium, at once invaded their territories. But they were 
soon over-reached by a stratagem of Camillus, and totally routed.* 

Nor had the Samnites any better fate, though a people very nu- 
merous, and of great experience in war. The contention with them 
lasted no less tlian fifty years,'^ when they were finally subdued by 
Papirius Cursor.* The Tarentine war, that followed, put an end to 
the entire conquest of Italy. Tarentum, a city of great strength 
and beauty, seated on the Adriatic sea, was especially remarkable 

* Plut. in vit. Camil « Florus, lib. 1. cap, 16. *» Liv. lib. 10. 
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for the commerce it maiatained with most of the neighbouring coun- 
tries, as Epirus, Illyricum, Sicily, ^c,'^ Among other ornaments 
of their city, they had a spacious theatre for public sports, built 
hard by the sea-shore. They happened to be engaged in the cele- 
bration of some such solemnity, when, upon sight of the Roman 
fleet that casually sailed by their coasts, imagining them to be ene- 
mies, they immediately set upon them, and, killing the commander, 
rifled the greatest part of the vessels. Ambassadors were soon dis- 
patched from Rome to demand satisfaction ; but they met with as 
ill a reception as the fleet, being disgracefully sent away without so 
much as a hearing. Upon this, a war was soon commenced between 
the states. The Tarentines were increased by an incredible num- 
ber of allies from all parts ; but he that made the greatest appear- 
ance in their behalf was Pyrrhus king of Epirus, the most expe- 
\ rienced general of his time. Besides the choicest of his troops that 
accompanied him in the expedition, he brought into the field a con- 
siderable number of elephants, a sort of beast scarce heard of till 
that :time in Italy. In the first engagement, the Romans were in 
fair hopes of a victory ; when the fortune of the day was entirely 
changed upon the coming up of the elephants, who made such a 
prodigious destruction in the Roman cavalry, that the whole army 
was obliged to retire. But the politic general, having experienced 
so well the Roman courage, immediately after the victory, sent to 
qffer conditions for a peace, but was absolutely refused. In the 
next battle, the advantage was on the Roman side, who had not 
now such dismal apprehensions of the elephants as before. How- 
ever, the business came to another engagement, when ihe elephants, 
over-running whole ranks of their own men, enraged by the cry of 
a young one that had been wounded, gave the Romans an absolute 
victory.* Twenty-three thousand of the enemy were killed,* and 
Pyrrhus finally expelled Italy. In this war the Romans had a fair 
opportunity to subdue the other parts that remained unconquered, 
under the pretext of allies to the Tarentines. So that at this time» 
about the 477th year of the building of the city,' they had made 
themselves the entire masters of Italy. 

<" Flor. Ub. 1. chap. 18, ^ Florus, ibid. « Eutropius, lib. 2. J Jbid. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

OF THE ROMAK ATFAIRS, FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE FIRST 
PUNIC WAR TO THE FIRST TRIUMVIRATE. 

BUT the command of the continent could not satisfy the Roman 
courage, especially while they saw so delicious an isle as Sicily al- 
most within their reach : They only waited an occasion to pass the 
sea, when fortune presented as fair a one as they could wish. The 
inhabitants of Messina, a Sicilian city, made grievous complaints to 
the senate of the daily encroachments of the Carthaginians, a people 
of vast wealth and power, and that had the same design on Sicily as 
the Romans.' A fleet was soon manned out for their assistance ; 
and, in two years time, no less than fifty cities were brought over.* 
The entire conquest of the island quickly followed; and Sardinia 
and Corsica were taken in about the same time by a separate 
squadron. And now, under the command of Regulus and Man- 
lius, the consuls, the war was translated into Africa. Three hun- 
dred forts and castles were destroyed in their march, and the vic- 
torious legions encamped under the very walls of Carthage. The 
enemy, reduced to such straits, were obliged to apply themselves 
to Xantippus, king of the Lacedaemonians, the greatest captain of 
the age ; who immediately marched to their assistance with a nu- 
merous and well-disciplined army. In the very first engagement 
with the Romans, he entirely defeated their whole power : Thirty 
thousand were killed on the spot, and fifteen thousand, with their 
consul Regulus, taken prisoners. But, as good success always en- 
couraged the Romans to greater designs, so a contrary event did 
but exasperate them the more. The new consuls were immediately 
dispatched with a powerful navy, and a sufficient number of land 
force. Several campaigns were now wasted, without any considera- 
ble advantage on either side ; or if the Romans gained any thing by 
their victories, they generally lost as much by shipwrecks ; when at 
last, the whole power of both states being drawn together on the sea, 
the Carthaginians were finally defeated, with the loss of 1^ ships 
sunk in the engagement, 73 taken; 32,000 men killed, and 13,000 
prisoners. Upon this they were compelled to sue for a peace ; which, 
after much entreaty, and upon very hard conditions, was at last ob- 
tained.^ 

But the Carthaginians had too great spirits to submit to such un- 
reasonable terms any longer than their necessities obliged them. In 

s Floras, lib. 3. chap. ^^ ^ Eutrop. lib. 2. > Ibid. 
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four years time^ they had got together an army of 80,000 foot, and 
20,000 horse,"^ under the command of the famous Hannibal ; who, 
forcing a way through the Pyrenean mountains and the Alps, reputed 
until that time impassable, descended with his vast army into Italy. 
In four successive battles he defeated the Roman forces : in the last 
of which, at Cannse, 40,000 of the latter were killed ;' and had he 
not been merely cast away by the envy and ill-will of his own coun- 
trymen, it is more than probable that he must have entirely ruined 
the Roman state :'" But supplies of men and money being sometimes 
absolutely denied him, and never coming but very slowly, the Romans 
had such opportunities to recruit, as they little expected from so ex- 
perienced an adversary. The wise management of Fabius Maximus 
was the first revival of the Roman cause. He knew very well the 
strength of the enemy ; and therefore marched against him without 
intending to hazard a battle ; but to wait constantly upon him, to 
straiten his quarters, intercept his provisions, and so make the victo- 
rious army pine away with penury and want. With this design he 
always encamped upon high hills, where the horse could have no ac- 
cess to him : when they marched, he did the same, but at such a 
distance, as not to be compelled to an engagement. By this policy, 
he so broke Hannibal's army, as to make him absolutely despair of 
getting any thing in Italy." But the conclusion of the war was ow- 
ing to the conduct of Scipio : He had before reduced all Spain into 
subjection ; and, now taking the same course as Hannibal at first had 
done, he marched with the greatest part of the Roman forces into 
Africa ; and, carrying all before him to the very walls of Carthage, 
obliged the enemy to call home their general out of Italy, for the de- 
fence of the city. Hannibal obeyed ; and both armies coming to an 
engagement, after a long dispute* wherein the commanders and sol- 
diers of both sides are reported to have outdone themselves, the 
victory fell to the Romans ; whereupon the enemy were obliged 
once more to sue for a peace, which was again granted them, though 
upon much harder conditions than before. 

The Romans, by the happy conclusion qf this war, had so highly 
advanced themselves in the opinion of the neighbouring states, that 
the Athenians, with the greatest part of Greece, being at this time 
miserably enslaved by king Philip of Macedon, unanimously petition- 
ed the senate for assistance. A fleet, with a sufficient number of land 
forces, was presently dispatched to their relief; by whose valour the 
tyrant, after several defeats, was compelled to restore all Greece to 

5 Florus, lib. 2. chap. 6. » Cornelius Nepos in vit. Hannibal. 

« Et.hop. lib. 3. « P.tatch in vit. Fab. Max. 

Ibid. • Eutrop. lib. 4. 
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iheir ancient liberties^ •bliging himself to pay an annual tribute to 
tile conquerors. ° 

Hannibal, after his late defeat, had applied himself to Antiochus 
king of Syria, who at this time was making great preparations 
against the Romans. Acilius Glabrio was first sent to oppose him, 
and had the fortune to give him several defeats ; when Corne- 
lius Scipio, ^e Roman admiral, engagcing with the king's forces at 
sea, under the command of Hannibal, entirely ruined the whole 
fleet; which victory being immediately followed by a another as 
signal at land, the effeminate prince was contented to purchase a 
peace at the price of almost half his kingdom.' 

The victorious Romans had scarce concluded the public rejoicings 
on account of the late success, when the death of king Philip of Ma- 
cedon presented them with an occasion of a more glorious triumph. 
His son Pcrces, that succeeded, resolving to break with the senate, 
applied himself wholly to raising forces, and procuring other neces- 
saries for a war. Never were greater appearances in the field than 
on both sides, most of the considerable princes in the world being 
engaged in a quarrel ; bnt fortune still declared for the Romans, 
and the greatest part of Perses's prodigious army was cut off by the 
consul iEmilius, and the king obliged to surrender himself into the 
hands of the conquerer.* Authors that write of the four monarchies 
here fix the end of the Macedonian war. 

But Rome could not think herself secure amongst all these con- 
quests, while her old rival Carthage was yet standing : so that upon 
a slight provocation, the city after three years siege, was taken, 
and utterly razed, by the valour of Publius Scipio, grandson, by 
adoption, to him tliat conquered Hannibal.' 

Not long after. Attains, king of Pergamus, dying without issue, 
left his vast territories to the Romans ;* and what of Africa remained 
unconquered was for the most part reduced in the Jugurthan war 
that immediately followed; Jugurtha himself, after several defeats, 
being taken prisoner by Marius, and brought in triumph to Rome.* 

And now, after the defeat of the Teutones and Cimbri, that had 
made an inroad into Italy, with several lesser conquests in Asia 
and other parts, the Mithridatic war, and the civil war between 
Marius and Sylla, broke out both in the same year.* Sylla had been 
sent general against Mithridates king of Pontus, who had seized on 
the greatest part of Asia and Achaia in a hostile manner ; when, be- 
fore he was got out of Italy, Sulpicius, the tribune of tl^e people, 
and one of Marius's faction, prefered a law to recal him, and to d»- 

• Eutrop, lib. 4. i Veil. Ptterc, lib. 1. • Rutrop. lib. 4. « Ibid. 

* Flonw, lib. % chap. 8. ' Ibid. » Ibid. lib. 5, 
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pute Marius in his room ; upon this^ S jUa, leading back his arm j, 
and overthrowing Marius and Sulpicius in his way, having settled 
affairs at Rome, and banished the authors of the late sedition, re- 
turned to meet the foreign enemy.^ His first exploit was the taking 
of Athens, and ruining the famous mole in the haven^ Piraeus : Af- 
terwards, in two engagenients, he killed and took near 130,000 of 
the enemy, and compelled Mithridates to sue for a truce.* In the 
mean time, Marius, being called home by the new consuls, had ex- 
ercised all manner of cruelty at Rome ; whereupon, taking the op- 
portunity of the truce, Sylla once more marched back towards Ita- 
ly. Marius was dead before his return ;^ but his two sons, and the 
consuls, raised several armies to oppose him. But some of the 
troops being drawn over to his party, and the others routed, he en- 
tered the city, and disposed all things at his pleasure, assuming the 
title and authority of a perpetual dictator. But having regulated 
the state, he laid down that office, and died in retirement.' 

Mithridates had soon broke the late truce, and invaded Bithynia 
and Asia, with as great fury as ever ; when the Roman general Lu- 
cuUus, routing his vast armies by land and sea, chased them quite 
out of Asia; and had infallibly put a happy conclusion to the war, 
hand not fortune reserved that glory for Pompey.* He being deput- 
ed in the room of LucuUus, after the defeat of the new forces of 
Mithridates, compelled him to fly to his father-in-law Tigranes 
king of Armenia. Pompey followed with his army, and struck such 
a terror into the whole kingdom, that Tigranes was constrained, in 
a humble manner, to present himself to the general, and offer his 
realm and fortune to his disposal. At this time the Catilinarian 
conspiracy broke out, more famous for the obstinacy than the num- 
ber of the rebels; but this was immediately extinguished by the 
timely care of Cicero, and the happy valour of Antony. The senate, 
upon the news of the extraordinary success of Pompey, were un- 
der some apprehension of his affecting the supreme command at his 
return, and altering the constitution of the government. But when 
they saw him dismiss his vast army at Brundusium, and proceed in 
the rest of his journey to the city with no other company than his 
ordinary attendants, they received him with all the expressions of 
complacency and satisfaction, and honoured him with a splendid 
triumph,* 

'^ Eutrop. lib- 5. y Veil. Paterc. lib. 2. 

w Veil. Paterc. lib. 2. « Aurelius Victor, in tit. Syllac. 

« Eutrop. lib. 5, * Veil Paterc. lib. 2, ^ Ihia 
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CHAPTER V. 

OF THE ROMAN AFFAIRS, FROM THE BEGINNINQ OF THE FIRST 
TRIUMVIRATE TO THE END OF THE TWELVE GJESARS. 

THE three persons, that at this time boye the greatest sway in the 
state, were Crassus, Pompey, and Caesar ; the first by reason of his 
prodigious wealth ; Pompey, for his power with the soldiers and se- 
nate ; and Caesar, for his admirable eloquence, and a peculiar noble- 
ness of spirit ; when, now taking advantage of the consulship of 
Caesar, they entered into a solemn agreement to let nothing pass in 
the commonwealth without their joint approbation.*' By virtue of 
this alliance, they had, in a little time, procured themselves the 
three best provinces in the empire, Crassus, Asia ; Pompey, Spain ; 
and Caesar, Gaul. Pompey, for the better retaining his authority 
in the cj^y, chose to manage his province by deputies ;* the other 
two entered on their governments in person. But Crassus soon 
after, in an expedition he undertook against the Pirthians, had the 
ill fortune to lose the greatest part of his army, wid was himself 
treacherously murdered. « In the mean time, Caesat was perform- 
ing wonders in Gaul. No less thian 40,000 of the enemy he had 
killed, and taken more prisoners ; and nine years together (which 
was the whole time of his government) deserved a triumph for the 
actions of every campaign.^ The senate, amazed at the strange 
relation of his victories, were easily inclined to suspect his power ; 
so that, taking the opportunity when he petitioned for a second con- 
sulship, they ordered him to disband his army, and appear as a pri- 
vate person at the election.* Caesar endeavoured by all means to 
come to an accommodation ; but finding the senate violently averse 
to his interest, and resolved to hear nothing but what they first pro- 
posed, he was constrained to march towards Italy with his troops 
to terrify or force them into a compliance. Upon the news of his 
approach, the senate, with the greatest part of the nobility, passing' 
over into Greece, he entered the city without opposition, and, cre- 
ating himself consul and dictator, hasted with his army into Spain j 
where the troops under Pompey 's deputies were compelled to sub- 
mit themselves to his disposal. With this reinforcement he ad- 
vanced towards Macedonia, where the senate had got together a 
prodigious army, under the command of Pompey. In the first en- 
gagement, he received a considerable defeat ; but the whole power 

"" Suet, in Jul. Cacs. chup. 19. « Plutarch, in Crassp. 8 Ibid. chap. 49. 
•* Paterc/lib. 2. chap. 48. ' Paterc. lib. 2. ^ Ibid, c.eod. 
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on both sides being drawn up on the plains of Thessaly, after a 
long dispute, the victory fell to Caesar, with the entire ruin of the 
adverse party, Pompey fled directly towards Egypt, and Caesar, 
with his victorious legions, immediately followed. Hearing, at his 
arrival, that Pompey had been killed by order of king Ptolemy, he 
laid close siege to Alexandria the capital city ; and having made 
himself absolute master of the kingdom, committed it to the care of 
Cleopatra, sister to the late king.' Scipip and Juba he soon after 
overcame in Africa, and Pompey 's two sons in Spain. J And now 
being received at his return with the general applause of the people 
and senate, and honoured with the glorious titles of " Father of his 
country," and " perpetual dictator," he was designing an expedi- 
tion into Parthia ; when, after the enjoyment of the supreme command 
no more than five months, he was murdered in the senate-house ;^ 
Brutus and Cassius, with most of the other conspirators, being liis 
particular friends, and such as he had obliged in the highest manner. 
A civil war necessarily followed, in which the senate, consisting 
for the most part of such as had embraced the faction of Pompey, 
declared in favour of the assassins, while Mark Antony, the consul. 
Undertook the revenge of Caesar. With this pretence he exercised 
all manner of tyranny in the city, and had no other design but to se- 
cure the chief command to himself. At last the senate were obliged 
to declare him an enemy to the state ; and, in pursuance of their 
edict, raised an army to oppose him, under the command of Hirtius 
and Pansa, the new consuls, and Octavius, nephew and heir to Caesar.^ 
In the first engagement Antony was defeated ; but Hirtius being 
killed in the fight, and Pansa dying immediately after, the sole com- 
mand of the army came into the hands of Octavius.™ The senate, 
before the late victory, had expressed an extraordinary kindness for 
him, and honoured him with several marks of their particular esteem ; 
but now being freed from the danger they apprehended from Antony, 
they soon altered their measures ; and, taking little notice of him 
any longer, decreed to the two heads of the late conspiracy, Brutus 
and Cassius, the two provinces of Syria and Macedonia, whither they 
had retired upon commission of the fact." Octavius was very sensi- 
ble of their designs, and thereupon was easily induced to conclude a 
peace with Antony ; and soon after, entering into an association 
with him and Lepidus, as his uncle had done with Crassus and Pom- 
pey, he returned to Rome, and was elected consul when under twenty 
years of age." And now, by the power of him and his two asso- 

i Suet, in Jul. Cacs. c. SS, ' Paterc. lib. 2. c. 61- <* pgierc. lib. 2. c. 6.S. 

i Ibid. c. cod. M Suet, in August, c 11, 

* Paterc. lib. 2. c. 56. - » Florus, lib 4. c. 7, 
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ciates, the old senate was for the most part banished, and a law pre* 
ferret! by his colleague Pedius, that all who had been concerned in 
the death of Caesar should be proclaimed enemies to the common- 
wealth, and proceeded against with all extremity. p To put this order 
in execution, Octavius and Antony advanced with the forces under 
their command toward Macedonia, where Brutus and Cassius had 
got together a numerous army to oppose them ; both parties meeting 
near the city Philippi, the traitors were defeated, and the two com- 
manders died soon after by their own hands.' And now for tep^ 
years all affairs were managed by the Triumviri ; when Lepidus, 
setting up for himself in Sicily, was contented, upon the arrival of 
Octavius to compound for his life, with the dishonourable resigna- 
tion of his share in the government.' The friendship of Octavius 
and Antony was not of much longer continuance ; for the latter be- 
ing, for several enormities, declared an enemy to the state, was 
finally routed in a sea-engagement at Actium ; and, flying thence 
with his mistress Cleopatra, killed himself soon after, and left the 
sole command in the hands of Octavius. He, by his prudence and 
moderation, gained such an entire interest in the senate and 
people, that when he offered to lay down all the authority he was in- 
vested with above the rest, and to restore the commonwealth to 
the ancient constitution, they unanimously agreed in this opinion, 
that their liberty was sooner to be parted with, than so excel- 
lent a prince. However, to avoid all offence, he rejected the very 
names he thought might be displeasing, and above all things, the 
title of Dictator, which had been so odious in Sylla and Caesar. By 
this means he was the founder of that government which continued 
ever after in Rome. The new acquisitions to the empire were, in his 
time, very considerable ; Cantabria, Aquitania, Pannonia, Dalmatia, 
and Illyricnm, being wholly subdued ; the Germans were driven be- 
yond the river Albis, and two of their nations, the Suevi and Sicam- 
bri, transplanted into Gaul." 

Tiberius, though in Augustus's time he had given proofs of an ex- 
traordinary courage in the German war ;* yet upon his own acces- 
sion to the crown, is memorable for no exploit but the reducing of 
Cappadocia into a Roman province ;" and this was owing more to 
his cunning than his valour. And at last, upon his infamous retire- 
ment into the island Capfeae, he grew so strangely negligent of the 
public affairs, as to send no lieutenants for the government of Spain 
and Syria for several years ; to let Armenia be over-run by the Par- 
thians, Moesia by the Dacians and the Sarmatians, and almost all 

^ Paterc. lib. 2. c. 65. • Siieton. in August, c. 21. 

^ Flofus, lib. 2. c. 7. « Paterc. lib. 2. chap. 106, &c. 

» Paterc. lib. 2. c. 80, « Eutrop. lib. 7. 
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Gaul by the Germans ; to the extreme danger as well as dishonour 
of the empire.^ Caligula, as he far exceeded his predecessor in all 
manner of debauchery, so, in relation to martial affairs, was much 
his inferior. However, he is famous for a mock-expedition, that he 
made against the Getmans ; when arriving in that part of the Low 
Countries which is opposite to Britain, and receiving into his protec- 
tion a fugitive prince of the island, he sent glorious letters to the se- 
nate, giving an account of the happy conquest of the whole king- 
dom.^ And soon after, making his soldiers fill their helmets with 
cockle-shells and pebbles, which he called " the spoils of the ocean,"*^ 
return to the city to demand a triumph ; and when that honour was 
denied him by the senate, he broke out in such extravagant cruelties, 
that he even compelled them to cut him off, for the security of their 
own persons .y Nay, he was far from entertaining any desire of be- 
nefiting the public, that he. often complained of his ill fortune, be- 
cause no signal calamity happened in his time, and made it his con- 
stant wish, that either the utter destruction of an army, or some 
plague, famine, earthquake, or other extraordinary desolation, 
might continue the memory of his reign to succeeding ages.* 

Caligula being taken off, the senate assembled in the capitol, to 
debate about the extinguishing the name and family of the Caesars, 
and restoring the commonwealth to the old constitution.^ When une 
of the soldiers, that were ransacking the palace, lighting casually 
upon Claudius, uncle to the late emperor, where he had hid himself 
in a comer behind the hangings, pulled him out to the rest of his 
gang, and recommended him as the fitest person in the world to be 
emperor. All were strangely pleased at the motion ; and taking him 
along with them by force, lodged him among the guards.** The se- 
nate, upon the first information, sent immediately to stop their pro- 
ceedings ; but not agreeing among themselves, and hearing the mul- 
titude call out for one governor, they were at last constrained to 
confirm the election of the soldiers ; especially since they had pitch- 
ed upon such an easy prince as would be wholly at their command 
and disposal •'^ The conquest of Britain was the most memorable 
thing in his time ; owing partly to an expedition that he made in per- 
son, but chiefly to the valour of his lieutenants Osorius, Scapula, 
Aulus Plautius, and Vespasian. The bounds of the empire were in 
his reign as follow : Mesopotamia in the east, Rhine and Danube in 
the north; Mauritania in the south, and Britian in the west,* 

"^ Sueton. in Tib. chap. 41. « Idem, chap. 49 and 56. 

^ Sueton. in Calig. chap, 46. • Idem, chap. 31. •> Idem, chap. 60, 

* Idem, chap. 46. « Idem, in Claud, chap. 10. 

y Idem, chap. 47. d Aurelius Victor de Cxsaribus in Caligula. 
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Tiie Roman arms cannot be supposed to have made an; consid- 
erable progress under Nero ; especially when Suetonius tells us, he 
neither hoped or desired the enlargement of the empire.*" How- 
ever, two countries were in his time reduced into Roman provinces : 
the kingdom of Pontus, and the Cottian Alpes» or that part of the 
mountains which divides Dauphine and Piedmont. Britain and Ar- 
menia were once both lost/ and not without great difficulty recovered. 
And indeed,, his averseness to the camp made him far more odious 
to the soldiers, than all his other vices to the people ; so that when 
the citizens had the patience to endure him for fourteen years, the 
army under Galba, his lieutenant in Spain, were constrained to un- 
dertake his removal. 

Galba is acknowledged on all hands for the great reformer of mar- 
tial discipline ; and though, before his accession to the empire, he 
had been famous for his exploits in Germany, and other parts ;» yet 
the shortness of his reigjf^ hindered him from making any advance- 
ments afterwards. His age and severity were the only causes of his 
ruin : the first of which rendered him contemptible, and the other 
odious ; and the remedy he used to appease the dissatisfactions did 
but ripen them for revenge. For immediately upon his adopting 
Piso, by which he hoped to have pacified the people, Otho, who had 
ever expected that honour, and was now enraged at his disappoint- 
ment,^ upon application made to the soldiers, easily procured the 
murder of the old prince and his adopted son ; and by that means 
was himself advanced to the imperial dignity. 

About the same time, the German army under Vitellius, having an 
equal aversion to the old emperor with those at Rome, had sworn 
allegiance to their own commander. Otho, upon the first notice of 
their designs, had sent to proffer Vitellius an equal share in the go- 
vernment with himself.' But all proposals for an accommodation be- 
ing refused, and himself compelled, as it were, to march against the 
forces that were sent towards Italy, he had the good fortune to de- 
feat them in three small engagements. But having been worsted 
in a greater fight at Bebriacum, though he had still sufficient 
strength for carrying on the war, an4 expected daily a reinforce- 
ment from several parts ;^ yet he could not, by all the arguments in 
the world, be prevailed with to hazard another battle ; but to end . 
the contention, killed himself with his own hands. On this account, 
Pagan authors, though they represent his life as the most exact pic- 
tare of unmanly softness, yet they generally confess his death equal 

« Aiirelius Victor de Czsaribus ^ Idem, chap 17. I 

in Claud. ' Sueton. in Othon. chap. 8. 

^ Sueton. in Nerone, chap, 18. J Idem, chap. 9. 
2 Suet, in Galba, chap. 8. 
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to the noblest of antiquity ; and the same poet,^ that has giren him 
the lasting title of Mollis Otho, has yet set him in competition with 
the famous Cato, in reference to the final action of his life. 

It has been observed of VitelUus, that he obtained the empire by 
the sole valour of his lieutenants, and lost it purely on his own ac-^ 
count. His extreme luxury and cruelty were for this reason th^ 
more detestable, because he had been advanced to that dignity un- 
der the notion of the patron of his country, and the restorer of the 
rights and liberties of the people. Within eight months time the 
provincial armies had unanimously agreed on Vespasian^ for their 
emperor ; and the tyrant, after he had been strangely mangled by 
the extreme fury of the soldiers and rabble, was at last dragged into 
the river Tiber,™ 

The republic was so far from making any advancement under the 
disturbances of the three last reigns, that she must necessarily have 
felt the fatal consequences of them, had abe not been seasonably re- 
lieved by the happy management of Vespasian. It was a handsome 
turn of some of his friends, when, by order of Caligula, his bosom 
had, by way of punishment, been stuffed with dirt, to put this inter- 
pretation on the accident, that the commonwealth being miserably 
abused, and even trodden under foot, should hereafter fly to his 
bosom for protection,** And indeed, he seems to have made it his 
whole care and design to reform the abuses of the city and state, 
occasioned by the licentiousness of the late times. Nine provinces 
he added to the empire," and was so very exact in all circumstances 
of his life and conduct, that one, who has examined them both with 
all the niceness imaginable, can find nothing in either that deserves 
reprehension, except an immoderate desire of riches.^ And he 
covertly excuses him for this, by extolling at the same time his ex- 
traordinary magnificence and liberality.'* 

But perhaps he did not more oblige the world by his own reign, 
than by leaving so admirable a successor as his son Titus, the only 
prince in the world that has the character of never doing an ill ac- 
tion. He had given sufficient proof of his courage in the famous. 
siege of Jerusalem, and migkthave met with as good success in other 
parts, had he not been prevented by an untimely death, to the uni- 
versal grief of mankind. 

But then, Domitian so far degenerated from the two excellent ex- 
amples of his father and brother, as to seem more emulous of copying 
' Nero and Caligula. However, as to martial affairs, he was as happy 

k Martial. <> Eutiop. lib. T 
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as most of his predecessors, having, in four expeditions, subdued 
the Catti, Daci, and the Sarmatians, and extinguished a civil war 
in the first beginning/ By this means he had so entirely gained the 
affections of the soldiers, that when we meet with his nearest rela- 
tions, and even his very wife, engaged in his murder," yet we find 
the army so extremely dissatisfied, as to have wanted only a leader 
to revenge his death.* 



CHAPTER VI. 

OF THE ROMAN AFFAIRS, FROM DOMITIAN TO THE END OF CON- 
STANTINE THE GREAT. 

THE two following emperors have been deservedly styled the re- 
storers of the Roman grandeur ; which, by reason of the viciousness 
or negligence of the former princes, had been extremely impaired. 

Nerva, though a person of extraordinary courage and virtue, yet 
did not enjoy the empire long enough to be on any other account so 
memorable, as for substituting so admirable a successor in his room 
as Trajan. 

It was he, that for the happiness which attended his undertakings, 
and for his just and regular administration of the government, has 
been set in competition even with Romulus himself. It was he that 
advanced the bounds of the empire farther than all his predecessors, 
reducing into Romean provinces the five vast countries of Dacia, As- 
syria, Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Arabia.^ And yet his prudent 
fiaanagement in peace has been generally preferred to his exploits in 
war; his justice, candour and liberality, having gained him such an 
universal esteem and veneration, that he was even deified before his 
death. 

Adrian's character was generally more of the scholar than the sol- 
dier; upon which account, as much as out of envy to his predecessor, 
he slighted three of the provinces that had been taken by Trajan, 
and was contented to fix the bounds of the empire at the river Eu- 
phrates.^ But perhaps he is the first of the Roman emperors tiiat 
tver took a circuit round his dominions, as we are assured he did.^ 

Antonius Pius studied more the defence of the empire than the 
enlargement of it. However, his admirable prudence, and strict re» 

' Saetoo. in Domit. chap. 6. « Id. ibid. chap. 23. ^ Id. lib. 8. • 

' Id. ibid. chap. 14. « Eutrop. lib. 8. ^ Id. ibid. 
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formation of manners, rendeirecif him'perMps as serviceable to tlie 
commonwealth as the greatest conquerors. 

The two Antonini, Marcus and Lucius, «were they that made the 
first division of the. empire. They are bofli famous for a successful 
expedition against the Parthians; and the former, who was the 
longest liver, is especially remarkable for his extraordinary learn- 
ing, and strict profession of Stoicism ; whence he has obtained the 
name of " the philosopher." 

Commodud was as noted for all manner of extravagancies, as his 
father had been for the contrary virtues ; and, after a very short en- 
joyment of the empire, was murdered by one of his mistresses.* 

Pertinax, too, was immediately cut off by the soldiers, who found 
him a more rigid exactor of discipline than they had been lately 
used to. And now claiming to themselves the privilege of choosing 
an emperor, they fairly exposed the dignity to sale.^ 

Didius Julian was the highest bidder, and was thereupon invest- 
ed with the honour. But as he only exposed himself to ridicule by 
such a mad project, so he was in an instant made away with, in 
hopes of another bargain. Zosimus makes him no better than a sort 
of an emperor in a dream." 

But the Roman valour and discipline were in a great measure re- 
stored by Severus. Besides a famous victory over the Parthians, the 
old enemies of Rome, he subdued the greatest part of Persia and 
Arabia, and marching into this island, Britain, delivered the poor 
natives from the miserable tyranny of the Scots and Picts, which 
an excellent historian* calls the greatest honour of his reign. 

Antoninus Caracallll had as much of a martial spirit in him as his 
father, but died before he could design any thing memorable, except 
an expedition against the Parthians, which he had just undertaken. 
Opilius Macrinus, and his son Biadumen, had made very little 
noise in the world, when they were cut off without much disturbance, 
to make room for Heliogabalus, son of the late emperor. 

If he was extremely pernicious to the empire by his extravagant 
debaucheries, his successor Alexander Serverus was as serviceable 
to the state in restoring justice and discipline. His noblest exploit 
was an expedition against the Persians, iik which he overcame their 
famous king Xerxes.^ 

Maximin, the first that from a common soldier aspired to the em- 
pire was soon taken off by Pupienus, and he, with his colleague Bal- 
binus, quickly followed, leaving the supreme command to Gordian, a 
prince of great valour and fortune, and who might probably have ex- 

• « ZoftimuB, Hist.Ub. 1. y Ibid. y Ibid. 

■ iBUus Spartian. in Sever. ^ Eutrop. lib. 9. 
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ttngubhed the very name of the Persians, had he not been treach- 
erously murdered by Philip, who, within a very little time, suffered 
the like fortune himself. 

Decius, in the former part of his reign, had been very successful 
against the Scythians and other barbarous nations : but was at last 
killed, together with his son, in an unfortunate engagement.'' 

But then Gallus not only struck up a shameful league with the 
barbarians, but suffered them to over-run all Thrace, Thessaly, 
Macedon, Greece, ^c.« 

They were just threatening Italy, when his successor Jilmilian 
chased them off with a prodigious slaughter ; and, upon the promo- 
tion to the empire, "promised the senate to recover all the Roman 
territories that had been entirely lost, and to clear those that were 
over-run.' But he was prevented after three months reign by the 
common fate of the emperors of that time. 

After him. Valerian was so unfortunate as to lose the greatest part 
of his army in an expedition against the Persians, and to be kept 
prisoner himself in that country till the time of his death.« 

Upon the taking of Valerian by the Persians, the management of 
affairs was committed to his son Gallienus ; a prince so exremely 
negligent and vicious, as to become the equal scorn and contempt of 
both sexes. ^' The looseness of his government gave occasion to the 
usurpation of the thirty tyrants, of whom some indeed truly deserved, 
that name ; others were persons of great courage and virtue, and 
very serviceable to the commonwealth.' In his time the Almains, 
after they had wasted all Gaul, broke into Italy. Dacia, which had 
been gained by Trajan, was entirely lost; all Greece, Macedon, 
Pontus, and Asia, over-run by the Goths. The Germans, too, had 
proceeded as far as Spain, and taken the famous city Tarraco, now 
Tarragona, ii^ Catalonia.^ 

This desperate state of affairs was in some measure redressed by 
the happy conduct of Claudius, who, in less than two years time; 
routed near three hundred thousand barbarians, and put an entire 
end to the Gothic war : J^or were his other accomplishments in- 
ferior to his valour ; an elegant historian*^ having found in him the 
virtue of Trajan, the piety of Antonius, and the moderation of Au- 
gustus. 

Quintilius was, in all respects, comparable to his brother ; whom 
he succeeded, not on account of his relation, but his merits.' But 

« Pompon. Lxtus, in Gordian. ^ TrebelJ. PalHo, in Tyran. 

^ Idem, in Decio. « Idem, in Gallieno. 

« Idem, in Gallo j Eutrop. lib. 9. 
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reigning only seventeen days, it was impossible he could do any 
thing more than raise an expectation in 4he world. 

If any of the barbarians were left within the bounds of the empire 
by Claudius, Aurelian entirely chased them out. In one single war, 
he is reported to have killed a thousand of the Sarmatians with his 
own hands."* But his noWest exploit was, the conquering the fa- 
mous Zenobia, Queen of the east (as she styled herself) and the tak- 
ing her capital city Palmyra. At his return to Rome there was 
scarce any nation in the world, out of which he had not a sufficient 
number of captives to grace his triumph : the most considerable 
were the Indians, Arabians, Goths, Franks, Suevians, Saracens, 
Vandals, and Germans.*^ 

Tacitus was contented to shew his moderation and justice, in the 
quiet management of the empire, without any hostile design ; or, 
had he expressed any such inclinations, his short reign must neces- 
sarily have hindered their effect. 

Probus, to the wise government of his predecessor, added the va- 
lour and conduct of a good commander : It was he that obliged the 
barbarous nations to quit all their footing in Gaul, Illyricum, and 
several provinces of the empire ; insomuch, that the very Parthians 
sent him flattering letters, confessing the dismal apprehensions they 
entertained of his designs against their country, and beseeching 
him to favour them with a peace." 

There was scarce any enemy left to his successor Cams, except 
the Persians ; against whom he accordingly undertobk an expedi- 
tion ; but, after two or three successful engagements, died with the 
stroke o^ a thunderbolt.? 

His two sons, Carinus and Numerian, were of so opposite a ge- 
nius, that one is generally represented as the worst, the other as 
the best of men. Numerian was soon treacherously murdered by 
Aper ; who, together with the other emperor Carinus, in a very 
little time, gave way to the happy fortune of Dioclesian, the most 
successful of the latter emperors ; so famous for his prodigious ex- 
ploits in Egypt, Persia, and Armenia, that a Roman author^ has 
not stuok to compare-^ him with Jupiter, as he does his son Maximi- 
nian with Hercules. 

Constantius Chlorus and Galerius were happier than most of their 
predecessors, by dying, as they had for the most part lived, in peace. 

Nor are Severus and Maximilian on any account very remarkable, 
except for leaving so admirable a successor as the famous Constan- 
tine ; who, ridding himself of his two competitors, Licinius and Max- 

» Flavius Vopisc. in Aureliano. p Idem, in Caro. 

* Ibid. ^ Idem, in Probo. s Poroponius Laetus, in vita ejuff. 
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entiusy advanced the empire to its ancient grandeur. His happy 
wars, and wise administration in peace, have gained him the sur- 
name of the Great, an honour unknown to former emperors : Yet 
in this respect he is justly reputed unfortunate, that, by removing 
the imperial seat from Rome to Constantinople, he gave occasion to 
the utter ruin of Italy. 



CHAPTER VII. 

OF THE ROMAN AFFAIRS, FROM CONSTANTINE THE GREAT TO THE 
TAKING OF ROME BY ODOACER, AND THE RUIN OF THE WEST- 
ERN EMPIRE. 

THOUGH the three sons of Constantine at first divided the em- 
pire into three distinct principalities; yet it was afterwards re- 
united under the longest survivor, Constantius. The wars between 
him and Magnentius, as they proved fatal to the tyrant, so were 
they extremely prejudicial to the whole state; which at this time 
was involved in such unhappy difficulties, as to be very unable to 
bear so excessive a loss of men, no less than 54,000 being killed on 
both sides.' And perhaps this was the chief reason of the ill suc- 
cess which constantly attended that emperor in the eastern wars ; 
for the Persians were ^U along his superiors ; and when at last a 
peace was concluded, the advantage of the conditions lay on their side. 
Julian, as he took effectual care for the security of the other 
bounds of the empire, so his designs against the most formidable 
enemies, the Persians, had all appearance of success ; but that he 
lost his life before they could be fully put in execution. 

Jovian was no sooner elected emperor, but, being under some 
apprehension of a rival in the west, he immediately struck up a 
most dishonourable peace with the Persians, at the price of the fa- 
mous city Nisibis and all Mesopotamia. For which base action, as 
be does not fail of an invective from every historian, so particularly 
Ammianus Marcellinus<> and Zosimus have taken the pains to show, 
that he was the first Roman governor who resigned up the least 
part of their dominions upon any account. 

Valentinian the Frst has generally the character of an excellent 
prince : but he seems to have been more studious of obliging his sub- 

» Pompon. Lxtus. » Lib. 25. 
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jects, by an easy and quiet government, than desirous of acting any 
thing against the encroaching enemies. 

Gratian, too, though a prince of great courage and experience in 
war, was able to do no more than to settle the single province of 
Gaul : But he is extremely applauded by historians for taking such 
extraordinary care in the business of a successor; for being very 
sensible how every day produced worse effects in the empire, and 
that the state, if not at the last gasp, yet was very nigh beyond all 
hopes of recovery, he made it his whole study to find out a person 
that should, in all respects, be capacitated for the noble work of 
the deliverance of his country. The man he pitched upon was 
' Theodosius, a native of Spain ; who, being now invested with the 
command of the east, upon the death of Gratian remained sole em- 
peror ; and indeed, in a great measure, he answered the expectation 
of the world, proving the most resolute defender of the empire in 
its declining age. But for his colleague Valentinian the Second, he 
was cut off without having done any thing that deserves our notice. 

Under Honorius, things returned to their former desperate state, 
the barbarous nations getting ground on all sides, and making every 
day some diminution in the empire ; till, at last, Alaric, king of the 
Goths, wasting all Italy, proceeded to Rome, itself; and being con- 
tented to set a few buildings on fire, and rifle the treasuries, retired 
with his army;* so that this is rather a disgrace than a destruction 
of the city. And Nero is supposed to have done more mischief 
when he set it on fire in jest, than it now suffered from the barba- 
rous conqueror. 

Valentinian the Third, at his accession to the empire, gave great 
Kopes of his proving the author of a happy revolution ;" and he was 
very fortunate in the war against the famous Attila the Hun ; but his 
impudence, in putting to death his best commander ^tius, hastened 
very much the ruin of the Roman cause, the barbarous nations now 
carrying all before them, without any considerable opposition. 

By this time the state was given over as deperate ; and what 
princes followed till the taking of the city by Odoacer, were only a 
company of miserable, short-lived tyrants, remarkable for nothing 
but the meanness of their extraction, and the poorness of their go- 
vernment; so that historians generally pass them over in silence, 
or at most with the bare mention of their names. 

The best account of them we can meet with, is as follows : Maxi- 
mus, who, in order to his own promotion, had procured the murder 
of Valentinian, soon after compelled his widow Eudoxia to accept of 

' Paul. Diacon. el Pompon. L»t. « Pompon. Lxt. 
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him as a husband ; when the empress, entertaining a mortal hatred 
for him on many accounts, sent to Genseric, a famous king of the 
Vandals, and a confederate of the late emperor's, desiring his assist- 
ance for the deliverance of herself and the city from the usurpation 
of the tyrant. Genseric easily obeyed ; and , landing with a prodigious 
army in Italy, entered Rome without any opposition ; where, contra- 
ry to his oath and promise, he seized on all the wealth, and carried 
it, with several thousands of the inhabitants into Afric.^ 

Avitus, the general in Gaul, was the next that took upon him the 
name of emperor, which he resigned within eight months.^ 

Majorianus succeeded ; and after three years left the honour to 
Severus, or Severian ; who had the happiness, after four years reign, 
to die a natural death."" 

After him Anthemius was elected emperor, who lost his life and 
dignity in a rebellion of his son-in-law Ricimer.y And then Olybrius 
was sent from Constantinople too, with the same authority, but died 
within seven months.* 

Liarius, or Glycerins, who had been elected in his room by the 
soldiers, was immediately almost deposed by Nepos ; and he himself 
quickly after by Orestes ;» who made his son Augustus, or Augus- 
tulus, emperor. And now Odoacer, king of the Heruli, with an in- 
numerable multitude of the barbarous nations, ravaging all Italy, 
approached to Rome, and entering the city without any resistance, 
and deposing Auguetulus, secured the imperial dignity to himself; 
and though he was forced afterwards to give place to Theodoric the 
Goth, yet the Romans had never after the least command in Italy. 

^ Paul, Discon. et Evagrius Hist. Eccles. lib, 2, cap. 7, 
w Id. ibid. ^ Paul. Di9eon. lib. 16. y Ibid. 

' Ibid. » Jornandes de Regn, Success. 
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PART II.— BOOK I. 

OF THE CITY. 

CHAPTER I. 

OF THE POMCERIUM, AND OF THE FORM AND BIGNESS OF THE CITT, 
ACCORDING TO THE SEVEN HILLS. 

BEFORE we come to please ourselves with a particular view of 
. the city, we must, by all means, take notice of the Pomoerium, for 
l^e singularity of the custom to which it owed its original. Livy de- 
fines the Pomoerium, in general, to be that space of ground, both 
within and without the walls, which the Augurs, at the first build- 
ing of cities, solemnly consecrated, and on which no edifices were 
suffered to be raised.* But the account which Plutarch gives us of 
this matter, in reference to Rome itself, is sufficient to satisfy our 
curiosity; and is delivered by him to this purpose : Romulus having 
sent for some of the Tuscans, to instruct him in the ceremonies to 
be observed in laying the foundations of his new city, the work was 
begun in this manner : 

First, they dug a trench, and threw into it the first-fruits of all 
things, either good by custom, or necessary by nature; and every 
man taking a small turf of earth of the country from whence he 
oame, they all cast them in promiscuously together; making this 
trench their centre, they described the city in a circle round it : 
Then the founder fitted to a plough a brazen plough-share; and 
joking together a bull and a cow, drew a deep line or furrow round 
the bounds ; those that followed after taking care that all the clods 

» Livl lib. 1. 
9 
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fell inwards toward the city. They built the wall upon this line, 
which they called Pomoerium> from Pone Mcenia^ Though the 
phrase oiPomoetiumproferre be commonly used in authors, to sig- 
nify the enlarging of the city ; yet it is certain the city might be en- 
larged without that ceremony. For Tacitus and Gellius declare no per- 
son to have had a right of extending the Pomoerium, but such an one 
as had taken away some part of an enemy's country in war ; where- 
as it is manifest, that several great men, who never obtained that 
honour, increased the buildings with considerable additions. 

It is remarkable, that the same ceremony, with which the founda- 
tions of their cities were at first laid, they used too in destroying afid 
razing places taken fVom the enemy ; which we find was begun by the 
chief commander's turning up some of the walls with a plough.* 

As to the form and bigness of the city, we must follow the com- 
mon direction of the seven hills, whence came the phrase of Urbs 
SepticoUis, and the like, so frequent with the poets. 

Of these, Mons Palatinus has ever had the preference ; whether 
so called from the people Palantes, or Palatini ; or from the bleating 
and strolling of cattle, in Latin, Balare, and Patart; or from Pales, 
the pastoral goddess; or from the burying-place of Pallas; we find 
disputed, and undetermined among their authors. It was in this 
place that Romulus laid the foundations of the city, in a quadran- 
gular form; and here the same king and TuUus Hostilius kept their 
courts, as did afterwards Augustus, and all the succeeding empe- 
rors ; on which account, the word Palatium came to signify a royal 
seat.' 

This hill to the east has Mons Coelius; to the south, Mons Aven- 
tinus; to the west, Mons Capitolinus; toliie north, the Forum.*' 

In compass twelve hundred paces.' 

Mons Tarpeius took its name from Tarpeia, a Roman virgin, who 
betrayed the city to the Sabines in this place.* It was called too 
Mons Satumi and Satumius, in honour of Saturn, who is reported 
to have lived here in his retirement, and was ever reputed the tute- 
lar deity of this part of the city. It had afterwards the denomina- 
tion of Capitolinus, from the head of a man casually found here in 
^gpi^g ^^^ "the foundations of the famous temple of Jupiter,^ called 
Capitolium, for the same reason. This hill was added to the city 
by Titus Tatius, king of the Sabines, when, having been first over- 
come in the field by Romulus, he and his sulqects were permitted to 
incorporate with the Romans.^ It has to the east Mons Palatinus and 

*» PluUrch. in Romiil. ' Marlian: Topograph. Antiq. Rom^f, 

<^ Dempster. Faralipooi. adBMin. lib. 1. chap. 14. 

lib. i. chap. 3. . g Plutarch, in Ronuil. 

<i Rosin. Antiq. fib. 1. chap. 4. ^ Liv. lib. 1. chap. 55. 

' Fabricii Roma, chap. 3. * Dionysiua. 
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the Forum ; to the south* the Tiber ; to the west, the level part of 
the city ; to the north, CoUis QumDalis.J 

In compass seven stadia or furlongs.^^ 

CoUis Quirmalis was SQ called, either from the temple of Quirinus, 
another name of Romulus; or more probably from the Curetes, peo* 
pie that removed hither with Tatius from Cures, a Sabine city.' It 
afterwards ch^oged its name to Caballus, Mons Caballi, and Caballir 
nus, from the two marble horses, with each a man holding him, which 
are set up here. They are still standing ; and, if the inscription on 
the pilasters be true, were the work of Phidias and Praxiteles ;• 
made by those famous masters to represent Alexander the Great, 
and his Bucephalus, and sent to Nero for a present by Tiridates 
king of Armenia. This hill was added to the city by Numa.* 

To the east, it has Mons Esquilinus and Mons Yiminalis ; to the 
south, the forums of Caesar and Nerva ; to the west, the level part 
of the city; to the north, CoUis Hortulorum, and the Campus Mar- 
tins." 

In compass almost three miles.^ 

Mops Ccelius owes its name to Coelius or Coeles, a famous Tuscan 
general, who pitched his tents here, when he came to the assistance 
of Romulus against the Sabines.* Livy', and Dionysius" attribute 
the taking of it in to Tullus Hostilius; but Strabo^ to Ancus Mar- 
tins. The other names by which it was sometimes known, were 
Querculanus, or Quercetulanus, and Augustus : the first occasioned 
by the abundance of oaks growing there ; the other imposed by the 
emptor Tiberius* when he had raised new buildings upon it after 
a fire.« 

One part of this hill was called Cccliolus, and Minor Coelius.^ 

To the east, it has the city-walls ; to the south, Mons Aventinus ; 
to the west, Mons Palatinus ; to the north, Mons Esquilinus.''' 

In compass about two miles and a half*^ 

Mons Esquilinus was anciently called Cispius and Oppius.^^ The 
name of Esquilinus was varied for the easier pronunciation, from 
Exquilinus, a cprruption of jBxcubinus, ab excubiis, from the watch 
that Romulus kept here.* It was taken in by Servius Tullius,* who 
had here his royal seat.^ Yarro will have the Esquilise to be pro« 

i Fabricii Roma, chap. 3. • Lib. 3. 

^ Marlian, lib. 1. chap. 1. « Georgp. lib 5. 

I Sext. Pomp. Festus. » Tacit. Ann. 4. Suet, in Tib. chap. 48. 

«» Fabricii Roma, chjm. 3. '^ Fabricii Roma, chap. 3. w ibid. 

» Dionya. Halic. lib. 2.. » Martian, lib. 1. chap. 1. 

« Fabricii Roma, chap. 3. y Fabricii Roma, chap. 3. 

9 Marlian. lib. 1. chap. 1. » Propert. lib. 2. Eleg. 8. 

•i Varro dc Ling. Lut. lib. 4. * Liv. lib. 1, chap. 44. 

' Lib. 1. cbjip. 30. > Ibid. 
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perly two mountains ;« which opinion has been since approved of 
by a curious observer.* 

To the east, it has the city-walls ; to the south, the Via Labicana; 
to the west, the valley lying between Mons Coelius and Mons Pa- 
latinus ; to the north, CoUis Viminalis.^ 

In compass about four miles/ 

Mons Yiminalis derives its name a vinUnibus, fromihe osiers that 
grew there in great plenty. This hill was taken in by Servius 
Tullius.s 

To the east, it has the Campus Esquinalis ; and to the south, 
part of the Suburra and the Forum ; to the west, Mons Quirinalis ; 
to the north, the Vallis Quirinalis.*^ 

In compass two miles and a half.* 

The name of Mons Aventinus has given great cause of dispute 
among the critics, some deriving the word from Aventinus an Alban 
king ;J some from the river Avens ;^ and others ab avibtiSy from the 
birds which used to fly hither in great flocks from the Tiber .^ It was 
called too Murcius, from Murcia, the goddess of sleep, who had here 
a 8(iceUum, or little temple :*" Collis Dianae, from the temple of Dia- 
na :" and Remonius, from Remus, who would have had the city begun 
in this place, and was here buried." A. Gellius affirms,? that this 
hill, being all along reputed sacred, was never inclosed witlun the 
bounds of the city till the time of Claudius. But Eutropius^i expressly 
attributes the taking of it in to Aneus Martins ; and an old epigram in- 
serted byCuspinian, in his comment on Cassidorus,confirms the same. 

To the east, it has the city-walls ; to the south, the Campus Figu- 
linus ; to the west, the Tiber ; to the north, Mons Palatinus.' 

In circuit eighteen stadia, or two miles iand a quarter.' 

Besides these seven principal hills, three others of inferior note 
were taken in in later times. 

Collis Hortulorum, or Hortorum, had its name from the famous 
gardens of Sallust adjoining to it.* It was afterwards called Pincius 
from the Pincii, a noble family who had here their seat.« The em- 
peror Aurelian first inclosed it within the city-walls.^ 

To the east and south it has the plainest part of Mons Quirinalis ; 
to the wiest the Vallis Martia; to the north the walls of the city.'' 

In compass about eighteen stadia.^ 

« De Ling. Latin, lib. 4. » Martial. o pjut. jn Romal. 

^ Marlian. lib. 1. chap. 1. p Lib. 13. chap. 14. 

« Fabricii Roma, chap. 3. q Lib. 1. 

^ Marlian. lib. 1. chap. 1. » Fabricii Roma, chap. 3. 

f Dionys. lib. 4. • Marlian. lib. 1. chap. 1. 

»» Fabricii Roma, chap. 3. t ^umn lib. 1. chap. 11. 

* Marlian. lib. 1. chap. 1. » Ibid. » Ibid. 

i VaPTO de Ling. Lai 1. 4. * lb. ^ Fabricii Roma, chap. 3. 

« lb. « Sext. Pomp. Fcstus. » Marlian. lib. 1. chap. 1. 
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Janiculam, or Janicularis^ was so called, either from an old town of 
the same name, said to have been built by Janus ; or because Janus 
dwelt and was buried here;' or because it was januay a sort of 
gate to the Romans, whence they issued out upon the Tuscans." 
The sparkling sands have at present given it the name of Mons 
Aureus, and, by corruption, Montorius.* We may make two ob« 
servations about this hill, from an epigram of Martial; that it is 
the fittest place to take one's standing for a full prospect of the 
city ; and that it is less inhabited than the other parts, by reason of 
the grossness of the air." It is still famous for the sepulchres of 
Numa, and Statins the poet."" 

To the east and south it has the Tiber; to the west the fields; to 
the north the Vatican/ 

In circuit (as much of it as stands within the city-walls), five 
stadia. "" 

Mons Yiticanus owes its name to the answers of the Yates or pro- 
phets, that used to be given here ; or from the god Yaticanus or Ya- 
gitanus.' It seems not to have been inclosed within the walls until 
the time of Aurelian. 

This hill was formerly famous for the sepulchre of Scipio Africa- 
nus, some remains of which are still to be seen.* But it is more 
celebrated at present on account of St. Peter's church, the Pope's 
palace, and the noblest library in the world. 

To the east it has the Campus Yaticanus, and the river; to the 
south the Janiculum ; to the west tiie Campus Figulinus, or Potter's 
Field ; to the north the Prata Quintia.'' 

It lies in the shape of a bow drawn up very high; the convex 
part stretching almost a mile.* 

As to the extent of the whole city, the greatest we meet with in; 
history was in the reign of Yalerian, who enlarged the walls to such ' 
a degree as to surround the space of fifty miles .^ 

The number of inhabitants, in its flourishing state, Lipsius com- ' 
putes at four millions.^ 

At present the compass of the city is not above thirteen miles.* 

y Bosin. lib. 1. chap. 11. * Festus. « Warcup*s Hist, of Italy, Book. 11. 

* Fab^cii Roma, chap. 3. h Fabricii Romaj chap. 3, 

^ Martial. Epig. lib. 4. Ep, 64. * Martian, lib. 1. chap. 1. 

^ Fabricii Roma, lib. 1. chap. 3. i Vopisc. in Aureliano. 

^ Ibid. , l^Iarlian. lib. 1. chap. 1. ^ De Maj^itud. Rom. 

^ Festua. * Fabricii Roma, chap. 2. 
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CHAPTER II. 

OF THE DIVISION OF THE OITT INTO TRIBES AND EEGIONS ; AND 
OF THE GATES AND BRIDGES. 

ROMULUS diyided his little city into three tribes^ and Senrius 
I'uUius added a fourth: which division continued until the time of 
Augustus, It was he that first appointed the fourteen Regions or 
Wards : An account of which, with the number of temples, baths, 
i^c. in every region, may be thus taken from the accurate Panvinius. 

Region I, Porta Capena. 

Streets 9. Arches 4. 

iAici 3. r . Barns 14. 

Temples 4. Mills 12. 

JEdes 6. Great houses 121. 

Public batfas 6. 

The whole compass 13,223 feet. 

Region H. CoeKniontium, 

Streets 12. The great Shambles, 

Luci 2. Barns 23. 

Temples 5. Mills 23. 

The public baths of the city. Great houses 135. 
Private baths 80. 

The compass 13,200 feet. 



Region III. Isis and Serapis. 

nphi 
29, ( 
The baths of Titus, Trajan, and Mills 23. 

Philip. Great houses 160. 

The compass 12,450 feet. 



Streets 8. The amphitheatre of Vespasian. 

Temples % Bams 29, or 19. 

! ba 



Region IV. Via Sacra,, or Templum Pacts. 

streets 8. The Colossus of the Sun, 120 feet high. 

Temples 10, Barns 18. 

The arches of Titus Severus, Mills 24. 

and Constantine. Great houses 138. 

Private baths 75. 

The compass 14,000 ; as some say, only 8000 feet. 

Region Y. JEsquilina. 

Streets 15. Private baths 75. 

Luci 8. Barns 18. 

Temples 6. Mills 22. 

JEdes 5. Great houses 180. 

The compass 15,950 feet 
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Streets 12, or 13. 
Temples 15. 
Porticos 2. 
Circi 2. 
Fora2. 



Streets 40. 
Temples 4. 
Private baths TS, 
Arches 3. 



Region YI. Acta Semtta. 

Private baths 75, 
Barns 19. 
Mills 23. 
Great houses 155. 

The compass 15,600 feet. 

Region YII. Via Lata. 

Barns 25. 

Mills 17. 

Great houses 120. 

The compass 23,700 feet. 



Region VIIL Forum Romanum. 



Streets 12. 
Temples 21. 
Private baths 66. 
iEdes 10. 
Porticos 9. 
Arches 4. 
Pors 7, 



Curiae 4. 
BasiUcK 7, 
Columns 6. 
Barns 18. 
Mills 30. 
Great houses 150* 

The compass 14^867 feet. 



Region IX* Circus Uaminius. 

Streets 20. Curix 2. 

Temples 8. Tfaermx 5. 

JEdes 20. Arches 2. 

Porticos 12. Columns 2. 

Circi 2. Barns 32. 

Theatres 4. Mills 32. 

Basiiicz 3. Great houses 189. 
The compass 30,560 feet. 

Region X, Palatium. 

Streets 7. Private baths 15. 

Temples 10. Barns 16. 

iEdes 9. Mills 12. 

Theatre 1. Great houses 109. 

Curix 4. 

The compass 11,600 feet. 

Region XI. Circus Maximus, 



streets 8. 
JEdes 22. 
Private baths 15. 



Banis 16. 
Mills 12. 

Great houses 189. 
The compass 11,600 feet. 



Region XII. Piscina Publica. 



Streets 12. ^ 
JEdes 2. 
Private baths 68. 



Barns 28. 

Mills 25. 

Great houses 128. 
The compass 12,000 feet. 



Streets 17. 



Rsgion XIII. JiveaHnus. 
Lud6. 
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Temples 6. Mills 30. 

Private Baths 74. Great houses 155. 

Barns 36. 

The compass 16,300 feet 

Region XIY. Dranstiberina. 

Streets 23. . Bams 20. 

^des 6. Milts 32. 

Private bath's 136. Great houses 150. , 

The compass 33,409 feet. 

As to the gates, Romulus built only three, or (as some will have 
it) four at most. But, as buildings were enlarged, the gates were 
accordingly multiplied ; so that Pliny tells us, there were thirty- 
four in his time. 

The most remarkable were. 

Porta Flumentana, so called, because it stood near the river. 

Porta Flaminia, owing its name to the Flaminian Way, which 
begins there. 

Porta Carmentalis, built by Romulus, and so called from Car- 
menta the prophetess, mother of Evander. 

Porta Naevia, which Yarro derives a nemoribua, from the woods 
which formerly stood near it. 

Porta Saliana, deriving its name from the salt which the Sabines 
used to bring in at that gate from the sea, to supply the city. 

Porta Capena, called so from Capua, an old city of Italy, to which 
the way lay through this gate. It is sometimes called Appia, from 
Appius the censor; and Triumphalis, from the triumphs, in which 
the procession commonly passed under here : and Fontinalis,Trom 
the Aquaeducts which were raised over it ; whence Juvenal calls it 
Madida Capena; and Martial, Capena, grandi Porta qux pluU 
gutta. 

The Tiber was passed over by eight bridges ; the names of which 
are thus set down by Marlian : Milvius, Julius, Yaticanus, Janicu- 
lensiSf Cestius, Fabricius, Palatinus, and Sublicius. 



CHAPTER III. 

OF THE PLACES OF WORSHIP ; PARTICULARLY OF THE TEMPLES AND 

LUOI. 

BEFORE we proceed to take a view of the most remarkable 
places set apart for the celebration of divine service, it may be pro- 
per to make a short observation about the general names, under 
which we meet with them ia authors. 
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Thnpimn ibm was a pUce which had not been only dedicated t^ 
some deitjy but withal formerly consecrated by the Augurs* 

JEd$M SkiGrx, were such as wanted diat consecration; which if 
they afterwards recmved, they changed their names to temples. 
Vide AgdK L. XIV. c. 7. 

/>e/u6fi»ii, according to Servius, was a place that, under one roof, 
comprehended several deities. 

JEdicubt is only a dtminiitive* and signifies no more than a little 
JE4f^. 

SaeeUumimij be derived the same way from ^des Sacres, Festus 
tells lis it i» a place aacred to the gods without a roof. 

It wererendJiess to reckon up but the bare names of all ti^e tem- 
pies we meet with in authors. The most celebrated on all accounts 
were ihe Capit^A and the Pantheon. 

Ti» Cft^tol, or temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, was the e^ect of a 
vow made J>y Tarquinius Priscus in the Sabine war.* But he had 
^Munrce laid ^e foundations before his death. His nephew, Tarquin 
the Proud, finished it with the spoils taken from tiie neighbounng 
naticms^'' But, upon the expulsion of the kings, the consecration was 
performed by Horatiua the consul.'' The structure stood on a high 
ridge,. taking in £rar acre» of ground* The front was adorned with 
three rows of pillars, the other sides with two.^ The ascent from the 
ground was by a hundred steps.^ The prodigious gifts and orna- 
ments, with which it was^ at several times endowed, almost exceed 
belief. Suetonius' tells us, that Augustus gave at one time two 
thousand pounds weight of gold ; and in jewels and precious stones, 
to the value of five hnndred sestertia. Livy and PUny* surprise us 
with accounts of the brazen threshojds, the noble pillars that Sylla 
removed hither from Athens out of the temi^e of Jupiter Olympius ; 
ihe gilded roof, tiie gilded shields, and those of solid silver; the huge 
vesflf^b of silver, holding three measures ; the golden chariot, ^c. 
This temple was first consumed by fire in the Marian war, and then 
rebuilt by Sylla ; who, dying before the dedication, left that honour 
to (^intu$ Gfiltulus. This too was demolished in the Vitellian sedi- 
tion* Ve^sian undertook a third, which was burnt about the time 
of Ma deaths Domitian raised the last and most glorious of all ; in 
which the very gilding amounted to twelve thousand talents.^ On 
which account Plutarch*" has observed of that emperor, that he was, 
like Midas, desirous of tuxooing every thing into gold. There are 

» Liv. Kb. 1. n Ibid. » In August, chap. 30. 

« Plutarch, in Poplicolt. • Liv. lib. 35. 38. Plin. lib. 33, &c. 

p Pionys. Halicsr. i Tacitus. < Plutarch, in Popjicola. » Ibid. 
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Very Utile remains of it at present; yet enough to make a Christian 
church.^ 

The Pantheon was built by Marcus Agrippa, son-in-law to Augus- 
tus Caesar; and dedicated either to Jupiter Ultor, or to Mars and 
Venus, or more probably, to all the gods in general, as the very name 
{qtmsi Tfif 9r«rT«» Oifif) implies. The structure, according to Fa- 
bricius,^ is an hundred and forty feet high, and about the same 
breadth. But a later author has increased the number of feet to a 
hundred and fifty-eight. The roof is curiously vaulted, void places 
being left here and there for the greater strength. The rafters were 
pieces of brass of forty feet in length. There are no windows in the 
whole edifice, only a round hole at the top of the roof, which serves 
very well for the admission of the light. Diametrically under is cut 
a curious gutter to receive the rain. The walls on the inside are 
either solid marble, or incrusted."" The front on the outside was 
covered with brazen plates gilt, the top with silver plates, which are 
now changed to lead.y The gates were brass, of extraordinary 
work and bigness.* 

This teitiple is still standing with little alteration, besides the 
loss of the old ornaments, being coiwerted into a Christian church 
by pope Boniface III. (or, as Polydore Yirgih has it, by Boniface 
lY .) dedicated to St. Mary and All saints, though the general name 
be St. Mary de Rotonda." The most remarkable difference is, that, 
whereas heretofore they ascended by twelve steps, tiiey now go 
down as many to the entrance.* ' 

The ceremony of the consecration of temples (a piece of super- 
stition very well worth our notice) we cannot better apprehend, than 
by the following account which Tacitus gives us of that solemnity 
in reference to the Capitol, when repaired by Vespasian; though 
perhaps the chief rites were celebrated upon the entire raising of 
the structure, this being probably intended only for the hallowing 
the floor. 

Vndedmo.KaUndas Julias,^ Sfc. " Upon the 21st of July, being 
a very clear day, the whole plot of ground designed for the temple 
was bound about with fillets and garlands. Such of the soldiers as 
had lucky names, entered first with boughs in their hands, taken 
from those trees which the gods more especially delighted in. Next 
came the vestal virgins, with boys and girls whose fathers and 
mothers were living, and sprinkled the place with brook-water, 

^ Fabricii Roma, chap. 9. ^Ibid. « Marl'ian. Ibid. 

* Martian. Topograph. Rom. Antiq. * Lib. 6. chap. 8. 

lib. 6. chap. 6. «> Fabric, chap. 9. <= Ibid. 

y Ibid, &c. Fabric. Roma. chap. 9. ^ Histor. lib. 4. 
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river-water, and spring-water. Then Helvidins Priscus the Praetor, 
(Plautus j&lian, one of the chief priests, going before him), after he 
had performed the solemn sacrifice of a swine, a sheep, and a bul- 
lock, for the purgation of the floor, and lud the entrails upon a green 
turf; humbly besought Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, and the other deities 
protectors of the empire, that they would be pleased to prosper their 
present undertaking, and accomplish, by their divine assistance, 
what human piety had thus begun* Having concluded this prayer, 
he put his hand to the fillets, to which the ropes, with a great stone 
fastened in thera, had been tied for Diis occasion ; when immediately 
the whole company of priests, senators, and knights, with the greatest 
part of the common people, laying hold together on the rope, with 
all the expressions of joy, drew the stone into the trench designed 
for the foundation, throwing in wedges of gold, silver, and other 
metals ^hich had never endured the fire/' 

Some curious persons have observed this similitude between the 
shape of these old temples and our modern churches ; that they had 
one apartment more holy than the rest, which they termed Cella, 
answering to our chancel or choir; that the porticos in the sides 
were in all respects like to our isles ; and that our nave, or body of 
the church, is an imitation of their basilica."* 

There are two other temples particularly worth our notice ; not so 
much for the magnificence of the structure, as for the customs that 
depend upon them, and the remarkable use to which they were put. 
These are the temples of Saturn and Janus. 

The first was famous upon account of serving for the public trea- 
sury ; the reason of which some fancy to have been, because Saturn 
first taught the Italians to coin money ; or, as Plutarch conjectures, 
because, in the golden age under Saturn, all persons were honest and 
sincere, and the names of fraud and covetousness unknown to the 
world.' But, perhaps, there might be no more in it, than that this 
temple was one of the strongest places in the city, and so the fittest 
for that use. Here were preserved all the public registers and re- 
cords, among which were the Libri Elepbantini, or great ivory tables, 
containing a list of all the Tribes, and the schemes of the public 
accounts. 

The other was a square piiece of building, (some say of entire brass) 
so large as to contain a statue of Jiwius five feet high; with brazen 
gates on each side, which used always to be kept open in war, and 
shut in time of peace.* 

« PoUetus Hist. Roman. Flori, lib 1. g Marlian. Topog. Rom, Antiq, lib. 6. 
chap. 3. ' Plutarch, in Problem, chap. 8. 
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But the RomanB were so continually engaged in Quarrels, that we 
find the last custom but seldom put in practice. 

First, all the long reign of Numa. Secondly, A. U, C. 519. upon 
the conclusion of the first Punic war. Thirdly, by Attguatus, A. 
U. C. 725; and twice more by the same emperor, A. U. C. 729.5 
and again about the time of our Saviour's Urtii. Then by Nero, A. 
U. C. 811. Afterwards by Vespasian. A. U- C. 824. ; and lastly 
by Constantius, when, upon Magnentitts's deadi, he was left sole 
possessor of the empire, A. U. C. 1105^*^ 

Of this custom, Virgil gives us a i^ble description : 

Stmt g^minae belH p9rt»t M nomine dUutttp 

lUtiglone aacree, et taevi formidine Mortis : 

Centum aerei cldudunt vectes, oetemaqM ferri 

Mobora .- mt cuatot obrntit limini Janut 

Has, ubi certa tedet patribut sententia pugnsBi 

Jpie Quifinali trabea ciiti tuque Qabino 

Intignit reaerat stridentia IMna tomtUf 

Xpte vcut pugnas} 

Sacred to Mars two stately gates appear. 

Made awful by the dread of arms and war ; 

An hundred brazen boUs from imptoos power > 

And everlasting bars the dome secure, > 

And watchful Janus guards his temple door. j 

Here when the fathers have ordained to try 

The chance of battle by their fix'd decree. 

The consul, rich in his Galbinian gown 

And regal paU, leads the procession on ; 

The sounding hinges gravely turn about, 

Rouse the imprisonM god, and let the furies out. 

Near the temple of Janus there was a street which took the same 
name, inhabited for the most part by bankers and usurers. It was 
very long, and divided by the different names of Janus Summus, Ja- 
nus Medius, and Janus Imus. The first and the last of these parti- 
tions are mentioned by Horace, lib. 1. epist. 1. 
Hoc Janus summus ab into perdocef. 

The other, TuUy speaks of in several places rf his works,' 
The superstition of consecrating groves and woods to the honour 
of the deities, was a practice very usual with the ancients : For, not 
to speak of those mentioned in the holy scripture, Pliny assures us, 
that "trees in the old time served for the temples of the Gods." 
Tacitus reports this custom of the old Germans ; Q. Curtius of the 
Indians,, and almost all writers of the old Druids. The Romans, too, 
were great admirers of this way of worship, and therefore had their 
Luci in most parts of the city, generally dedicated to some particu- 
lar deity. 

The most probable reason that can be given for this practice, is 
taken from the common opinion, that fear was the main principle of 

^ C saubon. Not ad Sueton. August. ' Virg. JEn. 7 607. 
chap. 22. j Lib. 2. de Offic. Philip. 8. &c 
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devotion among the ign^tnt heathens. And therefore 6ueh dark- 
some and lonely seatil, putting them into a sudden horror and dread, 
made. them fancy that there must necessarily something of divinity 
iahiJnt there, which could produce iA them such an awe and reve- 
rence at their entrance. 



CHAPTER IV. 

«r THE THEATRES, AMPHlTHEATKfiS, 6lRCt, NAtJAfAdHIi£, ODEA, 
STADIA, AJID XY9T1, AND Ot THE CAMPUS MARTIUS. 

THEATRES, so called from the Greek ^i««ji»tfi, to a^e, owe their 
original to Bacchus.^ They were uVual in several parts of Greece: 
and at last» after the same manner aa other institutions, were bor^ 
rowed thence by the Romans. That the theatre and amphitheatre 
were two different sorts of edifices, was neVer questioiied, tilif form- 
er being fafuilt in the riiape of a semicircle, the other generally ovaf ,^ 
so as to make the same figure as if two theatres should he jeilied 
together ; yet the same place is often tatted by these tianles m se- 
veral authors* They seem, too, to have been desig&ed for quite 
different ends ; the theatres for stage plays, the atn^itheatre^ for 
the greater shows of gladiators^ wild beasts, Sft. The parts of the 
theatre and amphitheatre best worth ot^ ebservatioD, by reason of 
their frequent use in the ckssicSi are as follow : 

Scena was a partition reaching quite across the theaftre, being 
either Versatilis, or Ductilis, either to turn round or to draw up, for 
the presenting a new prospect to the spectators, as Servius has ob- 
served.* 

Proscenium was the space of ground judt befinre the Sc<^n6, where 
the Pulpitum stood, into which the actors came from behind the 
scenes to perfermb"* 

The mi^k part, or area, of the amphitheatre, Was called Cavea, 
because it was considerably lower iShm the other parts; whence 
perhaps the name of Pit in our play-houses was borrowed : Aii^ 
Arena, because it used to be strewn with sand, to hinder the per- 
former from slipping. Lipsius has taken Aoticcf, that the whole 
amphitheatre was often called by both these names."" And the 
Veronese still call the theatre, ithich remaitts almost entire in that 
city, the Arena." 

^ Polydor. Virg. de Rer. invent, fib, » Rosin, lib 5. chap. 4. 
S. chap. 13. a Lips, in Amphitheat. 

i In Georg. 3. • Wareop's History of Itriy. 
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There was a threefold distinction of the seats, according to the 
ordinary division of the people into senators, knights and commons: 
the first range was called Orchestra, from ^^xufxm$y io dance, because 
in that part of the Grecian theatres, the dances were performed ; 
the second, Equestria ; and the other, Popularia.'^ 

Theatres, in the first ages of the commonwealth, were only tem- 
porary, and composed of wood, which sometimes tumbled down with 
a great destruction, as Dio ^ and Pliny speak of one particularly. Of 
these temporary theatres, the most celebrated was that of M. Scau- 
rus, mentioned by Pliny y the scenes of which were divided into 
three partitions, one above another ; the first consisting of 120 pillars 
of marble ; the next of the like number of pillars, curiously wrought 
in glass : the top of all had still the same number of pillars adorned 
with gilded tablets. Between the pillars were set 3000 statues 
and images of brass. The Cavea would hold 80,000 men. The 
structure which Curio afterwards raised at the funeral of his father, 
though inferior to the former in magnificence, yet was no less re- 
markable upon account of the admirable artifice and contrivance. 
He built twa spacious theatres of wood, so <»*dered with hinges and 
other necessaries, as to be able to turn round with very little trouble. 
These he set at first back to back, for the celebration of the stage 
plays and such like diversions, to prevent the disorder that mi^t 
otherwise arise by the confusion of the scenes. Towards the latter 
end of the day, pulling down the scenes, and joining the two fronts 
of the theatres, he composed an exact amphitheatre, in which he 
again obliged the people with a show of gladiators.^ 

Pompey the Great was the first that undertook the raising of a 
fixed theatre, which he built very nobly with square stone ; on which 
account, Tacitus'^ tells us he was severely reprehended for intro- 
ducing a custom so different from that of their forefathers, who were 
contented to see the like performances, in seats built only for the 
present occasion, and- in ancient times standing only on the ground. 
To this purpose, I cannot omit an ingenious reflection of Ovid upon 
the luxury of the age he lived in, by comparing the honest simplicity 
of the old Romans with the vanity and extravagance of the modern 
in this particular : 

Tttac weque narmnreo fiendebant vela thetOm, 

Nee fueraiit liguido pulpita rubra eroeo ; 
Illic quas tulerant, nemorosa Paiatia, frortdes 

SimpHciter poeitte .- Seena eine arte fiiit. 
In gradibus seditpopuUit de ceepite factitf 

Qualibet hirtutaa fronde tegente comae.'' 

p Casalius de Urb. Kom« et Imp. « Lib 36. chap. 15. 

Splendore, lib. 2. ch»p. 5. » Ann/ 14. 

q Lib. 57, • » Ovid, de Arte AmandL 

' Lib. 36. chap. 15. • Ibid. 
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Kopillmn then of Rgypt's costly stonei 

No purple sails hung waving in the sun. 

No flowers about the scented seats were thrown ; 

But sylvan bowers and shady palaces^ 

Brought by themselves, secured thentfrom the rays.. 

Thus guarded and refreshed wilh humble green. 

Wondering they gazed upon the artless scene : 

Their seats of homely turf the crowd would rear. 

And cover with green boughs their More disordered hair. 

Juvenal intimates, that this good old custom remained still uncor- 
. rupted in several parts of Italy : 

'•'^^ipta dierum 

Fest&rum herboso colt fur si guando tJjLeatro 
Majc8t4u { tmidenmue reda ad palpha notum - 
Exordium, cumperaoi\x paileiitU Akitum 
Ingrermo matria formidat rusticus infans ,• 
• Equate* habitus Ulicy simiUmque videbis 

Orchestram et pofiulum^-'^-^y 
On theatres of turf, in homely state. 
Old plays they act, old feasts they celebrate ; 
The same rude song returns upon the crowd. 
And by tradition is tor wit allowed. 
The mimic yearly gives the same delights. 
And in the mother's arms the clownisli infant frights. 
Their habits (undistinguished by degree) 
Are plain alike; the same simplicity 
S^oth on the stage, and in the pit you see. bbtbek. 

Some remains of this theatre of Pompej are still to be seen at 
Rome, as also of tHose others of Marcellus, Statilius, Taurus, Tibe- 
rius, and Titus, the second being almost entire.^. 

The Circi were places set apart for the celebration of several sorts 
of games, which w« will speak of hereafter. They were generally 
oblong, or almost in the shape of a bow,y having a wall quite round,'' 
with ranges <rf seats for the convenience of the spectators. At the 
entrance of the Circus stood the Carceres, or lists, whence they 
started; and just by them one of the Metx, or marks; the other 
standing; at the farthier end to conclude the race. 

There were several of these Circi in Rome, as those of Flaminius, 
Nero, Caracalla, and^ Severus : But the most remarkable, as the very 
name imports, was Circus Maximus, first built by Tarquinius Pris- 
cus.* The length of it was four stadia or furlongs, the breadth the 
like number of acres; with a trench of ten feet deep, and as many 
broad, to receive the water, and seats fenew for 150,000 men.* It 
was extremely beautified and adorned by succeeding princes, parti- 
cularly by Julius Caesar, Augustus, Caligula, Domitian, Trajan, and 
Heliogabalus; and enlarged* to such a prodigious extent as to be 
able to contain, in their proper seat, 260,000 spectators.* 

w Joy. Sat. 3. » Polydor. Virg. de Rer. invent. lib. 2. 

* Fabric. Bom. chap. 12. chap. 4. 

y Marlian. Topog. Rom. Ant. lib* • Liv. et Dionys. Halic. 

4. chap. 10. b Dionys. lib. 3. c pun, ^b, S6, 
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The NamnachiXf or places for the ghowg of dea-eiigagements, are 
no where particularly described ; but we may suppose them to have 
been very little different from the circu« and amphitheatres, since 
those sorts of shows for which they were designed were often ex- 
hibited in the afore-mentioned places/ 

Odeum was a public edifice, much after the manner of a theatre,' 
where the musicians and actors privately exercised before their ap- 
pearance on the stage. Plutarch has described one of their Odeums 
at Athens (whence, to be sure, the Romans took the hint of theirs) 
in the following words : '' For the contrivance of it* in the inside it 
was full of seats and ranges of pillars ; and» on the outside, the roof 
or covering of it was made from one point at top, with a great many 
bendings, all shelving downward, in imitati<m of the king of Persia's 
pavilion.'** 

The Stadia were places in tiie form of Circi, for th^ runnbg of 
men and horses.^ A very noble one, guetonias^ tells us, was built 
by Domitian. 

The Xysti were places built, after the fashion of porticos, for the 
wrestlers to exercise in.-* 

The Campus Martins, famous on so many accounts, was a large 
plain field lying near the Tiber, whence we find it sometiniea under 
the name of Tiberinus. It was called Martins, because it had beea 
consecrated by the old Romans to the god Mar9. 

Be^des the pleasant situation, and other natural ornaments, the 
continual sports and exercises performed here, ma4e it one of the 
most diverting sights near the city: For 

Here the young noblemen practised all manner of feats qf ac« 
tiviij ; learned the use of all aorts of arms and weiqion^. Here the 
races, either with chariots or single horses, were undertaken • Be- 
sides this, it was nobly adorned with the statues of famous men, 
and with arches, columns, and porticos^ and other magnificent struc- 
tures. Here stood the Villa PuWica, or palace for the reception and 
entertainment of ambassadors from foreign states, who were not al- 
lowed to enter the city. Several of the public Comitia were held 
in this field; and for that purpo9e were the Septa or Ovilia, an 
apartment inclosed with rails, where the Tribes or Centuries went 
in one by one to give their votes. Cicero, in one of his epistles to 
Atticus, intimates a noble design he had to make the Septa of mar- 
ble, and to cover them with a high rpof, with the addition of a stately 

«» Marlian. Topog- Rom. Ant. lib. b In Pericle. 

4. chap. 13. i» Fabric. Rom. chap. 12. 

<" Fabric, Rom. chap. 12. < In Domitiano. 

^ Rosin, lib. 5. «bap. 4. i Fobiic. Rom. chap. 12, 
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|K>rtiGo or piazzo all round. But we hear no more of this project, 
and therefore may reasonably suppose he was disappointed by the 
civil wars which broke out presently after. 



CHAPTER V. 

OF THE CVfilMf SENACULA, BASILICiE, FORA, AND COMITIUM. 

THE Roman Curia (it signifies a public edifice) was of two sorts, 
divine and civil : In the former, the priests and religious orders met 
for the regulations of the rites and ceremonies belonging to the wor- 
ship of the gods : In the other, the senate used to assemble, to con- 
sult about the public concerns of the commonwealth." The sepate 
could not meet in such a Curia, unless it had been solemnly conse- 
crated by the augurs,^ and made of the same nature as a temple. 
Sometimes (at least) the Curiae were no distinct building, but only 
a room or hall in some public place ; as particularly Livy* and Pli- 
ny speak of a Curia in the Comitium, though that itself were no 
entire structure. The most celebrated Curiae were. 

Curia Hostilia, built by Tullus Hostilius, as Livy"" informs us : 
and. 

Curia Pompeii, where the senate assembled for the effecting the 
death of Julius Caesar.p 

Senaculum is sometimes the same as Curia I'l to be sure it could 
be no other than a meeting-place for the senate, the same as the 
Grecians called y^uviu. Sext. Pomp. Festus' tells us of three Sena- 
cula ; two within the city-walls for ordinary consultations : and one 
without the limits of the city, where the senate assembled to give au- 
dience to those ambassadors of fureign states, whom they were un- 
willing to honour with an admission into the city. 

Lampridius* informs us, that the emperor Heliogabalus built a 
Senaculum purposely for the use of the women, where, upon hi^ 
days, a council of grave matrons were to keep court. 

The Basilicae were very spacious and beautiful edifices, designed 
chiefly for the Centumviri, or the judges to sit in and hear causes, 
and for the counsellors to receive clients. The bankers, too, had one 

^ Alex. ab. Alex. 1. chap. 16. <i Marlian. Topog. Ant. Rom. lib. 3. 

I A. Gell. lib. 14. chap. 7. chap. 2. 

™Li(). 1. » Lib. 1. • 'In voce Senaculum. 

* Lib. 1. * la vit. Helipgab. 
' Sueton. in Jol. Cxs. chap. 80. 
11 
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part of it alloted for their residence. Yossius" has observed, that 
these Basilicx were exactly in the shape of our churches, oblong al- 
most like a ship ; which was the reason that, upon the ruin of so ma- 
ny of them, Christain churches were several times raised on the old 
foundations, and very often a whole Basilica converted to such a 
pious use. And hence, perhaps, all our great domos or Cathedrals 
are still called Basilicae. 

The Roman Forums were public buildings, about three times as 
long as they were broad. All the compass of the Forum was sur- 
rounded with arched porticos, only some passages being left for 
places of entrance. They generally contrived to have the most state- 
ly edifice all around them, as temples, theatres, basilicse, Sfc,''.' 

They were of two sorts : ForaJCivilia, and Fora Vcnalia ; the first 
were designed for the ornament of the city, and for the use of pub- 
lic courts of justice ; the others were intended for no other end but 
the necessities and conveniencies of the inhabitants, and were no 
doubt equivalent to our markets. I believe Lipsius, in the descrip- 
tion that has been given above, means only the former. Of these 
there were five very considerable in Rome : 

Forum Romanum, built by Romulus, and adorned with porticos 
on all sides by Tarquinius Priscus. It was called Forum Romanum, 
or simply Forum, by way of eminence, on account of its antiquity, 
and of the most frequent use of it in public affairs. Martial' and 
Statins for the same reason give it tiie name of Forum Latium; 
Ovid the same,'^ and of Forum Magnum ;» and Herodian* calls it 
T«T ufx*'** *>»C*^ Forum Vetus. 

Statius the poet^ has given an accurate description of the Forum 
in his poem upon the statue of Domitian on horse-back, set up here 
by that emperor. 

Forum Julium, built by Julius Caesar with the spoils taken in the 
Gallic war. The very area Suetonius •• tells us, cost 100,000 ses- 
terces ; and Dio'' affirms it to have much exceeded the Forum Ro- 
manum,. 

Forum Augusti, built by Augustus Caesar, and reckoned by Pliny 
among the wonders of the city. The most remarkable curiosity was 
the statues in the two porticos on each side of the main building. In 
one were all the Latin kings, beginning with -fineas ; in the other, 
all the kings of Rome, beginning with Romulous, and most of the 

t Rosin. Ant lib. 9. chap. 7. y Fast. 4. * Fast. 3. 

a In voce Basilica. * In vit. M. Antonin. 

» Lips, de M;*g. Rom. ^ S\l. lib. 1 chap. 1. 

wEpig. lib. 2 c In Jul. Cxs. chap. 26. 

X Syiv.ar. lib. X. chap. 1. ^ Dio. lib. 43. 
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eminent persons in the commonwealth, and Augustus himself among 
the rest; with an inscription upon the pedestal of every statue, ex- 
pressing the chief actions and exploits of the person it represented.* 

This ForUm, as Spartian' informs us, was restored by the empe- 
ror Hadrian. 

Forum Nervae, begun by Domitian, as Suetonius^ relates, but 
finished and named by the emperor Nerva. In this Forum, Alex- 
ander Severus set up the statues of ail the emperors that had been 
canonized,'* in imitation of the contrivance of Augustus, mentioned 
but now. This Forum was called Transitorium, because it lay very 
convenient for a passage to the other three ; and Palladium, from 
the statue of Minerva, the tutelar deity of Augustus ;* upon which 
account, perhaps, Fai>ricius> attributes the name of Palladium to the 
forum of that emperor. 

There is scarce any thing remaining of this Forum, except ah old 
decayed arch, which the people, by a strange corruption, instead of 
Nervals Arch, call Noah's Ark**^ 

But the most celebrated for the admirable structure and contri- 
vance was the Forum Trajani, built by the emperor Trajan, with 
the foreign spoils he had taken in the wars. The covering of this 
edifice was all brass, the porticos exceedingly beautiful and magni- 
ficent, with pillars of more than ordinary height, and chapiters of 
excessive bigness.^ 

Ammianus Marcellinus, in the description of Constahtius's tri- 
umphal entrance into Rome, when he has brought him, with no or- 
dinary admiration, by the baths, the Pantheon, the Capitol,* and 
other noble structures, as soon as ever he gives him a sight of this 
Forum of Trajan, he puts him into an ecstacy, and cannot forbear 
making an harangue upon the matter.™ We meet in the same place 
with a very smart repartee which Constantius received at this time 
from Ormisdas, a Persian prince. The emperor, as he strangely ad- 
mired every thing belonging to this noble pile, so he had a particular 
fancy for the statue of Trajan's horse, which stood on the top of the 
building, and expressed his desire of doing as much for his own 
beast: ** Pray, Sir, says the prince, befoi-e you talk of getting such a 
horse, will you be pleased to build such a stable to put him in."» 

The chief Fora Venalia, or markets, were, 

Boarium, for oxen and beef. Propertius* has a pretty fancy about 
this Forum, that it took its name from Hercules's oxen, which he 

• Ups. de Magnttu^. Bom. i Homa. chap. 7. 

^ In vit. Hadriani. ^ MarUan. lib. 5. chap. 14. 

8 InDomit. chap. 5. i Wem. lib. 3. chap. 13. 

"* Spartian, in Sevro. "* Ammian. Marcellin. Hist. lib. 16, 

* lipg. in Magn. Rom* « Ibid. • Lib. 4. Eleg. 10. ver. 20. 
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brought from Spain, and rescued them here, after tiiey had beea 
stolen by Gacus. 

Suarium, for swine. 

Pistorium, for bread. 

Cupedinarium, for dainties. 

Olitorium, for roots, sallads, and such like. 

The Comitium was only a part of the Forum Romanum, which 
served sometimes for the celebration of the Comitia, which will be 
described hereafter. 

In this part of the forum stood the Rostra, being a Suggestum,or 
sort of pulpit, adorned with the beaks of ships taken in a sea-fight 
from the inhabitants of Antium in Italy, as Livy informs us. In 
this the causes were pled, the orations made, and the funeral pane- 
gyrics spoken by persons at the death of their relations ; which 
pious action they termed Drfunctipro roatria laudatio. 

Hard by was fixed the Puteal, of which we have several and very 
different accounts from the critics, but none more probable than 
the opinion of the ingenious Monsieur Dacier, « which he delivers to 
this purpose : 

'* The Romans, whenever a thunderbolt fell upon a place without 
a roof, tpok care, out of superstition, to have a sort of cover built 
over it, which they properly called Puteal. This had the name of 
Puteal Libonis, and Scribonium Puteal, because Scribonius Libo 
erectei it by order of the senate. The Praetor's tribunal standing 
just by, is often signified in authors by the same expression." 



CHAPTER VL 



OF THE PORTICOS, ARCHES, COLUMNS, AND TROPHIES. 

IN accounts of the eminent buildings of the city, the Porticos 
liave ever had an honourable place. They were structures of curious 
work and extraordinary beauty, annexed to public edifices, sacred 
and civil, as well for ornament as use. They generally took their 
names either from the temples that they stood <near; as Porticus 
Concordise, Quirini, Herculis, ^c. or from the authors; as Porticus 
Pompeia, Octavia^ Livia, S^c. or from the nature and form of the 
building ; as Porticus curva, stadiata, porphyretica ; or from the 

p Lib. 8. ^ Dacier, Notes on Horace, Book. 2. Sat. 6. vene 3S. 
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shops that were kept in them, as Margaritaria, and Argentaria; or 
from the remarkable painting in them, as Porticus Isidis, Europse, 
^c. ; or else from the places to which they joined, as Porticus Am- 
phitheatri, Porticus Circi, ^c 

These porticos were sometimes put to very serious use, serving for 
the assemblies of the senate on several accounts. Sometimes the 
jewellers, and such as dealt in the most precious wares, took up here 
their standing, to expose their goods for sale; but the general use 
that they were put to, was the pleasure of walking or riding in 
them ; in the shade in summer, and in winter in the dry, like the 
present piazzas in Italy. Yelleius Paterculus,* when he deplores 
the extreme corruption of manners that had crept into Rome, upon 
the otherwise happy conclusion of the Carthaginian war, mentions 
particularly the vanity of the noblemen, in endeavouring to out- 
shine one another in the magnificence of their porticos, as a great 
instance of their extravagant luxury. And Juvenal in his seventh 
Satire complains : 

Balnea aexcentU, etpluria porticut, in qitd 

dtitetur dominuB quoties pluit : anne serenum 

JSxpectetf spargatve luto jumenta recenti ? 

Mc potiufi namque hie mundas nitet ungula nmla» 

On sumptuous baths the rich their wealth bestowal 

Or some expensive airy portico ; 

Wliere safe from showers they may be borne in state. 

And, free from tempests, for fair weather wait : 

Or rather not expect the clearirjg sun; 

Through thick and thin their equipage must run: 

Or staying, 'tis not for their servants sake, 

But that their mules no prejudice may take. cbarles bbtdxk. 

Arches were public buildings, designed for the reward and en- 
couragement of noble enterprises, erected generally to the honour 
of such eminent persons as hdd either won a victory of extraordina- 
ry consequence abroad, or had rescued the commonwealth at home 
from any considerable danger. At first they were plain and rude 
structures, by no means remarkable for beauty or state. But in lat- 
ter times no expenses were thought too great for the rendering 
them in the highest manner splendid and magnificent ; nothing be- 
ing more usual than to have the greatest actions of the heroes they 
stood to honour curiously expressed, or the whole procession of the 
triumph cut out on the sides. The arches built by Romulus were 
only of brick ; that of Camillus, of plain square stone ; but then 
those of Caesar, Drusus, Titus, Trajan, Gordian, ^c. were all en- 
tirely of marble.* 

As to their figure, they were at first semicircular, whence proba-- 
bly they took their name. Afterwards they were built four-square, 

^ FabriciiRttma. chap. 13. » Lib. 2. chap. 1* « Fabricii Roma,. chap. J4. 
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with a spacious arehed gate in the middle, and little ones on each 
side. Upon the vaulted part of the middle gate hung little winged 
images, representing victory, with crowns in their hands, which 
when they were let down, they put upon the conqueror's head as 
he passed under in triumph." 

The columns or pillars were none of the meanest beauties of the 
city. They were at last converted to the same design as the arches, 
for the honourable memorial of some noble victory or exploit, after 
they had been a long time in use for the chief ornaments of the se- 
pulchres of great men; as may be gathered from Homer, Iliad 16, 
where Juno, when she is foretelling the death of Sarpedon, and 
speaking at least of carrying him into his own country to be buried, 
has these words : 

There shall his brothers and sad friends receive 
The breathless corpse, and bear it to the grave. 
A pillar shall be reared, a tomb be laid. 
The noblest honour earth can give the dead. 

The pillars of the emperors Trajan atid Antonius have been ex- 
tremely admired for their beauty and curious work ; and therefore 
deserve a particular description. 

The former was set up in the middle of Trajan's forum, being com- 
posed of 24 great stones of marble, but so curiously cemented, as to 
seem one entire natural stone. The height was 144 feet, according 
to Eutropius;^ though Marlain^ seems to make them but 128 ; yet 
they are easily reconciled, if we suppose one of them to have begun 
the measure from the pillar itself, and the other from the basis. It 
is ascended on the inside by 185 winding stairs, and has 40 little 
windows for the admission of the light. The whole pillar is incrusted 
with marble ; in which are expressed all the noble actions of the em- 
peror, and particularly the Decian war. One may see all over it the 
several figures of forts, bulwarks, bridges, ships, Sfc. and all manner 
of arms, as shields, helmets, targets, swords, spears, daggers, belts, 
^c. together with the several offices and employments of the sol- 
diers ; some digging trenches, some measuring out a place for the 
tents, and others making a triumphal procession.' But the noblest 
ornament of this pillar, was the statue of Trajan on the top, of a 
gigantic bigness ; being no less than twenty feet high. He was re- 
presented in a coat of armour proper to the general, holding in his 
left hand a sceptre, in his right a hollow globe of gold, in which his 
own ashes were reposited after his death.y 

" Fabr'.cii Uonna, chap. 15. ^ Lib. 3. chap. 13. y Cassalius Par. 1. c. 11. 
"" Hist, lib 8. •« Fabricius. chap. 7. 
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The column pf Antonius was raided in imitation of this, which it 
exceeded only in one re&pect» that it was 176 feet high ;• for the work 
was much inferior to the former^ as being undertaken in the declining 
age of the empii*e. The ascent on the inside was by 106 stairs, and 
the windows in the sides 56* The sculpture and the other ornaments 
were of the same nature as those of the fir^t ; and on the top stood 
a Colossus of the emperor, naked, as appears from some of his coins.* 

Both these columns are still standing at Rome ; the former most 
entire. But JPope Sixtus the First, instead of the two statues of the 
emperor, set up St. Peter's on the column of Trajan, and St. Paul's 
on that of Antoninus." 

Among the columns, we must not pass bj the Miliariumaureum, 
a gilded pillar in the Forum, erected by Augustus Caesar, at which 
all the highways of Italy met, and were concluded.' From this they 
counted their miles, at the end of every mile setting up a stone ; 
whence came the phrase of Primus ab urbe lapis, and the like. 
This pillar, as Mr. Lassels informs us, is still to be seen. 

Nor must we forget the Columna Bellica, thus described by Ovid : 

Prnpidt d tergo tummum 6revu urea Circum, 

£*t tbi non parvas parva columna nvtte : 
ffinc solet haata manUj belli praenuncia, mitti 
In reg^m et gentem, cum placet arma capiA 

Behind the Circus on the level ground. 
Stands a smaU pillar for iU use renowned : 
Hence tis our herald throws the fatal spear. 
Denotes the quarrel, and begins the war. 

But those who admire antiquity, will think all these inferior to 
the Columna Bostrata, setup to the honour of C. Duillius, when he 
had gained so famous a victory over the Carthaginian and Sicilian 
fleets, A. U. C. 493, and adorned with the beaks of the vessels taken 
in the engagement. This is still to be seen>in Rome, and never fails 
of a visit from any curious stranger. The inscription on the basis 
is a noble example of the old way of writing, in the early times of 
the commonwealth. Besides this ancient and most celebrated one, 
there were several other columns^ rostratas erected on like occasions ; 
as particularly four by Augustus Caesar, after the Actium defeat of 
Antony : To these Virgil alludes : 

^Sddam et nawiU iurgentet sere c$btmnaM« 

The design of the trophies is toe well known to need any expli- 
cation; the shape of them cannot be better understood than by the 
following description of the poet : 

* Marlian lib.6.chap. 13. * ^d. « Marlian. lib. 3. chap. 18. 

* Casal. Par. 1. chap. 11. ^ Ovid. Fat. 6. « GeOrg. 3. 
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In^entem guercutn, deci^it untUque ramis, 

CoMtituit tumuU, fulgentiaque tnduitatna, 

Jifezenti ducU exitvias / tibt magne trophasum 

JSeliipotens : Jiptut rorantes sanguine a^ttUf 

Telaque trunca liiii, et bis sex thoraca petitum 

JPerfossumque locis .• ciypeumque ex aare »iuistvaR 

Subiigat, atque ensem coilo suspendU eburnum ^ 

And first be lopped an oak's great branches round; 

The trunk he fastened in a rising ground; 

And here he fixed the shining armour on. 

The noigfhty spoil from proud Mezentius won : 

Above the crest was placed, that dropt with blood, 

A grateful trophy to the warlike god. 

His shattered spears stuck round : The corslet too, 

Pierced in twelve places, hung deformed below : 

While the left side his massy target bears, 

^he neck the glittering blade he brandished in the wars. 

Of those trophies which Marius raised after the Cimbric war, still 
remaining at Rome, we have this account in Fabricius : '* They arc 
two trunks of marble hung round with spoils; one of them is covered 
with a scaly corslet, with shields and other military ornaments : just 
before it, is set a young man in the posture of a captive, with his 
hands behind him, and ^U round were winged images of victory. 
The other is set out with the common military garb, having a shield 
of an unequal round, and two helmets, one open and adorned with 
crests, the other close without crests. On the same trophy is the 
shape of a soldier's coat, with several other designs, which hj reason 
of the decay of the marble, are very difficult to be discovered.'** 



CHAPTER VII. 

dF THE BAGNIOS, AQUi€DtJCTS, CLOACiE, AND PUBLIC WAYS. 

THERE cannot be a greater instance of the magnificence, or rather 
luxury of the Romans, ^an their noble bagnios. Ammianus Marcel- 
linus observes,*' that they were built in modum Provinciarum, as 
large as provinces : But the great Valesius' judges the word Provin- 
ciarum to be a corruption of Piscinarum. And though this emenda- 
tion does in some measure extenuate one part of the vanity, which 
has been so often alleged against them from the authority of that 
passage of the historian ; yet the prodigious accounts we have of their 
ornaments and friniture will bring them, perhaps, under a censure 

* Virg iEneid. 11. ^ Ammian. MarcelK lib, 16. 

s Fabricius, chap. 14. > Nota ad locum. 
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U9 more favourable than the former. Seneca, speaking of the luxury 
of his countrymen in this respect, complains, that thej were arrived 
to such a pitch of niceness and delicacy, as to scorn to set their feet 
on anything but precious stones.* And Pliny wishes good old Fa- 
bricius were but alive to see the degeneracy of his posterity, when 
the very women mudt have their seats in the baths of solid silver.^ 
But a description from a poet may, perhaps, be more diverting ; 
and this Statins has obliged us within his poem upon the baths of 
Claudius £truscus» steward to the emperor Claudius : 

^V ibi pUbeium / mtsquam Ttmessea mdebta 
.Mta ; sedarffento felix propellitur unda^ . 
J^gentoque cadity labruque nitentibus inttat 
Delicias mirata auaSf et ahire recusat. 
Nothing there's vulgar; not the fairest brass 
In all the glittering structure claims a place. 
From silver pipes the happy waters flow. 
In silver cisterns arc received below. 
• See where with roble pride the doubtful stream 
Stands fixed With wonder on the shining brim ; 
Sui*veys its riches, and admires its state ; 
Loib to be ravished from the glorious seat. 

The most remarkable bagnios were those of the emperors Biocle- 
sian and Antoninus Caracalla ; great part of which are standing aife 
this time, and with the vast high arches, the beautiful and stately 
pillars, the extraordinary plenty of foreign marble, the curious vault- 
ing of the roofs, the prodigious number of spacious apartments, and 
a thousand other ornaments and conveniencies, are as pleasing a sight 
to a traveller, as any other antiquities in Rome. 

To these may be added the Nymphsea ; a kind of grottos sacred 
to the nymphs, from whose statues which adorned them, or from the 
waters and fountains which they afforded, their name is evidently 
derived. A short essay of the famous Lucus Holstenius, on the old 
picture of a Nymphaeum dug up at the foundation of the palace of 
the Barbarini, is to be met with in the fourth tome of Grs&viu's The- 
saurus, p. 1800. 

The aquaeducts were, without question, some of the noblest de- 
signs of the old Romans. Sextus Julius Frontinus, a Roman author 
and a person of consular dignity, who has compiled a whole treatisfe 
on this subject, affirms them to be the clearest token of the gran- 
deur of the empire. The first invention of them is attributed to Ap- 
pius Claudius, A. U. C. 441. who brought water into the city by a 
channel of eleven miles in length. But this was very inconsiderable 
to those that were afterwards carried on by the emperors and other 
persons ; several of which were cut through the mountains, and all 
ofh«r impediments, for above forty miles together ; and of such aii 

J Epist. 86. » Lib. 33. chap. J2 
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height, that a man on, horseback, as Procopius informs, might lide 
through them without the least difficulty.^ But this is meant only 
df the constant course of the channel ; for the vaults and arches were 
in some places 109 feet hi^."" Procopius' makes the aqu^educta 
but fourteen : Victor" has enlarged the number to twenty : In the 
names of them the waters were only mentioned ; as Aqua Claudia, 
Aqua Appia, 8[c. 

The noble poet Rutilius thus touches on the aquseducts, in his 
ingenious itinerary : 

Quid Icquar aerio pendente* fomiee rivoa. 

Qua wx imbrtferat tolleret Irif aquas ^ 
Hob potius dicas oevhse in sidera tnontetf 

Tale Giganteum Grxcia laudat opuijf 
What, should 1 sing how lofty waters flow "^ 

From airy vaults, and leave the rain below, > 

While conquered Iris yields with her unequal bow ? 3 
Bold Typhon here had spared his strength and skill, 
And reached Jove's walls from any single hill. 

But that which Pliny calls Opus omnium maximum^ were the 
Cloacae, or common gutters for the conveyance of dirt and filth. 
And because no authority can be better than his, we may venture 
to borrow the whole account of them from the same place. CloaeXf 
opus omnium m^iximum^ Sfc. 

" The Cloacae, the greatest of all the works, he contrived by un- 
dermining and cutting through the seven hills upon which Rome is 
seated, iinaking the city hang, as it were, between heaven and earth, 
and capable of being sailed under: M. A^ppa, in his ^dileship, 
made no less than seven streams meet together under ground in one 
main channel, with such a rapid current, as to carry all before them 
that they met with in their passage. Sometimes, when they are vio- 
lently swelled with immoderate rains, they beat with excessive fury 
against the paving at the bottom, and on the sides. Sometimes, in a 
flood, the Tiber waters oppose them in their course; and then the 
two streams encounter with all the fury imaginable ; and yet the 
works preserve their old strength, without any sensible damage. 
Sometimes huge pieces of stone and timber, or such like materials, 
are carried down the channel, and yet the fabric receives no detri- 
ment. Sometiii{Les the ruin of whole buildings, destroyed by fire or 
other casualties press heavily upon the frame. Som(\times terrible 
earthquakes shake the very foundations, and yet they still continue 
impregnable, almost 800 years since they were first laid by Tarqui- 
nius."* 

Very little inferior to the works already mentioned wfere the Pub- 
lic Ways, built with extraordinary chaise, to a great distance from 

* Proc 'pius de Bell. Goth. lib. 1. <> Descrip. Urb. Region. 
« Sext. Jul. Frontin. P Rutil. Itinerar. lib. 1. ^ 

Oe Bell. Goth. lib. t. <i Plin. itb. 36. chap. 15. , 
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the ciij OB all sides. Thej were generallj paved with flint, though 
sometimes, and especially without the city, with pebbles and gravel. 
The most noble, in all respects, was the Via Appia, taking its name 
from the author Appius, the same that invented the Aquaeducts, vidd 
p. 55, 56. This was carried to such a vast length, that Procopius' 
reckons it a very good five days journey to reach the end ; and Lip^ 
sius computes it at 350 miles. An account of as much of this way 
as lies between Rome and Naples, the right reverend the present 
lord bishop of Sarum has obliged us with, in his letters ;* he tells us it 
is twelve feet broad ; all made of huge stones, most of them blue ; 
and they are generally a foot and a half large on all sides* And pre- 
sently after, admiring the extraordinary strength of the work, h0 
says, that thou^ it has lasted above 1800 years, yet, in most places, 
it is for several miles" together as entire as when it was first made* 
And as to the Via Flaminia, the next causey of note, the same au- 
thor observes, that though it be not indeed so entire as Ihe former, 
yet there is enough left to raise a just idea of the Roman greatness. 
I must desire leave to conclude this subject with the ingeniotl9l& 
epigram of Janus Yitalis, an Italian poet : 

Quid Bomam in media quasrh, novua advenOf JRomd, 

Et Momae. tn Roma ml reperit tnedid ? 
Jttfiice murorum moiety prgsruptaque saxOf 

Obrutttque horre^ti vasta Theatra situ .- 
Bbbc gunt Rtyma : Viden* ve/ut ipsa cadaver a tantm 

Ufbie adhuc tpirent impenota minae ? 
Vicit w hdic mundMnif nisa ett te vincere .* vicit, 

A ae non victum. ntie quid tn orbe foret, 
SRnc victa in Rtmid vtctrix Roma ilia etpulta ett^ 

Mque eadem victrix victaque Roma fuit, 
Mimla Rom^ni restat nunc nominis index, 

Qui guoque nunc rupidia fertur in aequor aquia, 
Diace hinc quod poaait fortunag immoia iabaacunta 

Et quw pe petuo aunt agitata, manent. 

To seek for Rome, vain stranger, art thou come. 

And find'st no mark, within Rome's walls, of Rome ? 

See here the crapfgy watls, the towers defaced. 

And piles that frighten more than once they pleased : 

See. the vast theatres, a shapeless load, 

And sights more tragic than they ever showed : 

This, this is Rome : Her haughty C4»rcase spread. 

Still awes in ruin, and commands when dead. 

The subject world first took from her their fate ; 

And when she only stood 'unconqoered yet. 

Herself she last subdued, to make Ihe work complete. 

But ah ! so dear the fatal triumph cost. 

That conquering Rome is in the conquered lost. 

Yet rolling Tiber still maintains his stream. 

Swelled with the glories of the Roman name. 

Strange power of fate ; unshaken moles must waste; 

While things tliat ever move, for ever last. 

' De Bell. Goth. lib. 1. < Letter 4th. 

• Dc Hugo. Rom. « Ibid. 
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OF THE RELIGION OF THE ROMANS. 

CHAPTER I. 

OF THE RELIGION AND MORALITY OF THE ROMANS IN GENERAL. 

THAT religion is absolutely necessary for the establishing of 
civil gDvemment, is a truth so &r from being denied by any sort of 
persons, that we meet with too many who are unwilling to allow any 
otiier design in sacred institutions. As to the Romans, it has been 
universally agreed, that virtue and fortune were engaged in a sort 
of noble contention for the advancement of the grandeur and hap- 
piness of that people. And a judge, not suspected of partiality in 
that case, has concluded the latter to be only a consequence of the 
former. For religion, says he,* produced good laws, good laws good 
fortune, and good fortune a good end in whatever they undertook. 
Nor, perhaps, has he strained the panegyric much too high, when 
he tells us, that, for several .ages together, never was the fear of 
God more eminently conspicuous than in that republic* It was 
this consideration which made the great St. Austin observe,*" that 
God would not give heaven to the Romans, because they were hea- 
thens ; but he gave them the empire of the world, because they 
were virtuous. And, indeed, in their more general virtues, their 
practice inclined rather to the excess than the defect : Thus were 
thej devout to superstition ; valiant to a contempt of life, and an 
inconsiderate courting of danger ; frugal and temperate in the first 
4iges, to a voluntary abstinence from agreeable pleasures and con- 
veniences ; constant, several times, to the occasion of their own 
ruin, and rather rigorous than just. A tedious account of the Decii, 
Regulus, Fabricius, Curius, Scsvola, ^c. would be needless even to 
a school-boy, who is seldom unfurnished with a stock of such histories. 

But we must by no means omit a most noble saying of Cicero to 
this purpose, in his oration about the answer of the Aruspices : 
Quamvolumus licet, Fair es Camcripii, no$ omemtM: tamennecnu^ 

* Machiavel's Discourse on Livy, lib 1. chap 11. ^ Ibidi 

« De Civitate Dei, lib. 4 chap. 5. 
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mero Hispanos, nee robore Galhs, nee ealliditate Panos, nee artibus' 
Grsscos ; nee denique hoc ipso hujus gentis et terra doniestico nativo- 
que sensu Itcdos ipsoa et Latinos; sedpietate ac religione, atqvfi hae 
una sapientia, quod Deorum immortalium nuinine omnia rege guber» 
narique perspeximus, omnes gentes nationesque superavimus. 

But it will naturally be objected, that whatever harangues we make 
upon the justice, temperance, and other celebrated virtues of the old 
Romans, they at last degenerated into the most luxurious and extra* 
vagant people in the world. Every page of their own satirists is a 
very good argument for this opinion ; besides the numerous com- 
plaints of their historians and other writers. Now, thou^ Lipsiud 
has undertaken to bring them off clear from all such imputations, 
yet, I think, we must be forced to allow, that they did indeed de- 
base the noble and generous spirit of their ancestors ; and this cor- 
ruption was, without doubt, the only cause of the declension and final 
rain of the empire. But, as we are not to give over the cause of vir- 
tue on account of the debauchery of latter times, so we have little 
reason to exalt the eminent qualities of the old Romans to so high a 
pitch as some imagine. There is no necessity of making a hero of 
every consul, or fancying every one who was eminently serviceable 
to the republic to have been a person of consummate virtue. So 
that when we meet in Roman authors with such extravagant enco- 
miums of their ancestors, we may conclude, that what Horace had 
observed with reference to poetry, will hold altogether as well in 
this case ; the generality of people being so strangely transported 
with the love and admiration of antiquity, that nothing was more 
usual than to meet with such a person as he describes ; 

Qui redit ad fastos^ et virtutem mstimat annis, 

Miraturque nihil nisi quod Ubitina *acravit> 

That, when he tried a man's' pretence to fame, 

Kansto his chronicle to find bis name : . , • 

Tliinks virtue belter for its age, like wine ; 

And only likes what death has made divine. 

For we may often observe, that their very panegyiics upon the ho- 
nest people of the first ages of the commonwealth represent them 
rather as a sort of rude, unpolished mortals, than as persons emi- 
nent for any noble endowments. So Juvenal, Sat. 14 : 

^ Saturabat glebula taliM 
Patrem ipsutn turbamque cansB / qud fseta jacebat 
Uxor^ et in/ante9 bidebont quatuor, unus 
Vemula, tra dotnini .* Sed magnit fratribua horum 
A tcrobe vel tuko redeuntibus altera coma 
Amplitr, et grander fitmabant pultibut olia» 

■ This little spot of earth, well till'd* 
A numerous family with plenty fiU'd, 
The good old man and thrifty housewife spent 
Their days in peace, and fattened with content : 
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Enjoyed the dreg^ of life, and liv'd to see 

A long-descending healthful progeny. 

The ipen were fashion'd in a larger mould : 

The women fit for labour, big and bold. 

Gigantic hinds, as soon as work was done, 

To their huge pots of boiling pulse would run, 

Fell to, with eager joy, on homely food. 

And their large veins beat strong with wholesome blood. 

But the account which Persius gives us of Titus Quintius, the old 
Gountr J dictator, has something more ridiculous in it : 

ITnde Bemut, aulcoque terens dentalia, Quinti, 
Quern tttpidu ante boves JHctatcrem induif uxsr, ] 
Et tua aratra Uomum lActor «/»*——.<* 

Where Romulus was bred, and Quintius born. 

Whose shining ploughshare was in furrows worn. 

Met by his trembling wife returning home. 

And rustically joy 'd as chief of Rome. 

She wiped the sweat from the dictator's brow, "^ 

And o'er his back his robe did rudelj^ throw ; CBftTBsir. 

The lictors bore in state the lord's triumphant plough, j 

We vittst thereipre allow every age its proper character and com- 

jnendation, and conclude with the ingenious Monsieur St. Evre- 

tnont, *' that the excellent citizens lived among the ancient Ro- 

manSy and the most accomplished generals among the latter.""" 



CHAPTER II. 

OF THE LUFSRCI, LUPEEOALIA, &C. ; OF THE POTITII AND PllTARU; 
AND OF THE ARVAL BROTHERS. 

THE places of worship having been already described the chief 
subjects that still remain, relating to religion, are the priests, the 
sacrifices, and the festivals : For it would be very needless and 
impertinent to enter ii>to a disquisition about the deities ; a matter 
that is involved in so many endless fictions, and yet has employed 
so many pens to explain it. 

iwpcrci.— The most ancient order of the priests were the Luperci, 
^cred to Pan, the god of the country, and particularly of shepherds. 
They had their name from the deity they attended on, called in 
Greek Ava«i6< ; probably from xvser a wolf, in Latin lupus; because 
the chief employment of Pan was the driving away such beasts from 
the sheep that he protected. 

The Lupercalia, as Plutarch observes, appears to have been a feast 

^ Fers. Sat. 1. « Reflect upon the Genius of the Roman People, diap« 4. 
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of purification^ being solemnized on the Dies NefasHy or non-court 
days, of the month of February, which derives its name from febrtio, 
to purify : And the very day of the celebration was anciently called 
Februaca,' 

The ceremony was very singular and strange. 
In the first place, there was a sacrifice killed of goats and a dog* 
Then two children, noblemen's sons, being brought thither, some of 
the Luperci stained their foreheads with the bloody knife, while 
others wiped it off with locks of wool dipped in milk : the boys musi 
always laugh after their foreheads have been wiped : This done, 
having cut the goat-skins into thongs, they run about the streets all 
naked but their middle, and lash all that they meet in their proces- 
sion. The young women never take any care to avoid the strokes, 
but rather offer themselves of their own accord, fancying them to 
be great helpers of conception and delivery.* They run naked be- 
cause Pan is always painted so. They sacrificed a goat, because the 
same dietj was supposed to have goat's feet ; which gave occasion 
to Ids common epithet of Capripes. As for the dog we meet with in 
the sacrifice, it was added as a necessary companion of a shepherd, 
and because of the natural antipathy between them and wolves. 

Some have fancied with Plutarch, that these Lupercalia were in- 
stituted in honour of the wolf that preserved Romulus and Remus ; 
others carry their original much higher, and tell us, that they were 
brought into Italy by Evander, before the time of Jlneas. 

There were two companies of the Luperci, the Fabiani and Quinc*^ 
tiliani ; one for Romulus, the other for Remus : they took their names 
from Fabius and Quinctilius, two of their masters or chief priests,' 
Dion Cassius tells us, that a third sort of priests, designed for th^ 
celebration of the Lupercalia, were instituted by the senate to the 
honour of Julius Caesar.* 

SuetoniusJ reckons the Lupercalia among the ancient rites and 
ceremonies restored by Augustus ; and Oriuph. Panvinius assures u^s 
they continued in Rome till the time of the emperor Anastasius. 

Poiitii and Pinariu — 'The Potitii and Pinarii were of equal anti- 
quity with the former. They owe their institution to the same aur 
thor, upon the following account : 

After the killing of Cacus, a giant that had stole some of Hercules's 
cattle, the booty that he brought through Italy, from Spain, the 
shepherds and ignorant people of the country, gathering in great 
flocks about the stranger, at last brought him before Evander. Th^ 
kijig> after examination, finding him to be in all respects the same 

* Plutarch, in KomuL « Ibid. i Ibid 44. 

^ Sect. Pomp. Featu9,,et Orid. Fast. * In August, chap. 31.. 
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person that lu8 motiier^s the prophetess Carmenta, hand told him 
should come into Italy, and be afterwards a god, immediately erect- 
ed an altar to his honour, and offered for his sacrifice a young bul- 
lock that never bore the yoke; ordaining, that the same ceremony 
should be repeated in a solemn manner every year. The perform- 
ance of ihese rites he committed to the care of the Potitii and Pina- 
rii, two of the noblest families, and of the best repute in those parts. 
There goes a story, that the Pinarii happening to come too late to 
the sacrifice, so as to lose their share in the entrails, they were, by 
way of punishment, debarred from ever tasting them for Hie future; 
and hence some derive their name frotn 9ri«r«, hunger. But this I 
take to be but a trifling fancy ; for we may as well derive Potitii 
from potiriy because they enjoyed the entrails, as Pinarii from wuitL, 
because they wanted them. 

We meet with something very remarkable of the Potitii in Livy,^ 
and Valerius Maximus :* 

That when, upon application made to Appius Claudius the cen- 
sor, they got leave <o have their hereditary ministry discharged by 
servants, in the compass of one year the whole family was entirely 
extinct, though no less than thirty of them were lusty young men; 
and Appius Claudius lost his eyes, as a judgment for his part in the 
offence. 

Acca Laurentia, Romulus's nurse, had a custom once a year to 
make a solemn sacrifice for a blessing upon the fields ; her twelve 
sons assisting her always in the solemnity. At last she had the ill 
fortune to lose one of her sons ; when Romulus, to shew his grati- 
tude and respect, offered himself to fill up the number in his room, 
and gave the company the name of Fratres Arvalea. This order was 
in great repute at Rome ; they held the dignity always for their 
lives, and never lost it upon account of imprisonment, banishment, or 
any other accident." They wore on their heads, at the time of theii* 
solemnity, crowns made of ears of corn, upon a tradition that Lau- 
rentia at first presented Romulus with such an one." Some will 
have it that it was their business to take care of the boundaries, 
.and the divisions of lands, and to decide all controversies that might 
happen about them ; the processions or perambulations made under 
their guidance being termed Ambarvalia. Others make a different 
order, instituted for that puopose, and called Sodalea Arvales, on 
the same s|.ccount as the Fratres Arvales. 

^ Lib. 9. m Plin. lib. 17. chap. 2. 

1 Lib. 1. chap. J. » Pomp. Lxt. de Sacerd. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OF THE AUGURS, AUGURIES, ^C. 

THE mvention of soothsaying is generally attributed to the Chal. 
deans ; from them the art passed to the Grecians ; the Greciang 
delivered it to the Tuscans, and they to the Latins and the Romans* 
The name of Aogurs is derived by some, ah avium gestu^ by others, 
ab avium garritu ; either from the motion and actions, or from the 
chirping and chattering of birds, Romulus was himself an extraor- 
dinary proficient in this art, arid therefore, as he divided the city 
into three tribes^ so he constituted three At^rs, one for ©very tribe. 
There was a fourth added some time after, probably by Servius TuU 
lius, who increased the tribes to that number. These four being atl 
chosen out of the PcUricii or nobility, in the year of the city 454, the 
Tribunes of the people, with much difficulty, procured an order, tiiat 
five persons to be elected out of the commons, should be added to 
the college.' Afterwards, Sylla the Dictator, A. U. C. 671, made 
the number up fifteen.*^ The eldest of these had the coromand of 
the rest, and was honoured with the title of Magister CoUegiij 

Their business was to interpret dreams, oracles, prodigies, &c. and ' 
to tell whether any action should be fortunate or prejudiciai to any 
particular persons, or to the whole commonwealtii. Upon tiiis ac- 
count, they very often occasioned the displacing of magistrates, the 
deferring of public assemblies, S[c. whenever the omens proved 
unlucky. 

Before we proceed to the several kinds of auguries, it may not be 
improper to give an account of the two chief terms by which they 
are distinguished in authors, dextra and sinistra. These being dif- 
ferently applied by the Greeks and Latins, and very often by the 
Latins themselves, (who sometimes speak agreeably to the Grecian 
customs, sometimes according to their own,) have given occasion te 
many mistakes, which may be all cleared up by this easy observa- 
tion ; that the Greeks and Romans both deriving the happiness of 
their omens from the eastern quarter, the former turned towards 
the north, and so had the east on the right hand ; the latter towards 
the south, and therefore had the east on their left. nd$ BuBm>r 
ger. de Augur, et Auspic. 1. 2. c. 2. 
There are five sorts of auguries mentioned in authors. 
1. From the appearaates in heaven ; as thunder, lightnioig, ce*' 

• Pluurch. in Rorotil. i FloruB Epitom Liv lib. 89. 

^ Liv. lib. 10. '. Alex. ab. Alex. Jib. 5. chap. If. 

J3 
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mets, and other meteors. As suppose of thunder, whelher it came 
from the right or the left ; whether the number of strokes were even 
or odd, Sfc. Only the master of the college could take this sort of 
augury.* y 

2. From birds ; whence they had the names of Auspices, from avis 
and sptdo. Some birds furnish them with observations from their 
chattering and singing, others from their flying. The former they 
called osdnes, the Ihiter pr^spetes. Of the first sort were crows, pies, 
owls, ^c. ; of the other eagles, vultures, buzzards, and the like. 

For the taking of both these sorts of auguries, the observer stood 
upon a tower with his head covered, in a gown peculiar to his ofl&ee, 
called Lxna, and turning his face towards the east, marked out the 
heavens into four templa or quarters, with his Lituus, a short straight 
rod, only a little turning at one end : this done, he staid waiting for 
the omen ; which never signified any thing, unless confirmed by 
another of the same sort. 

3. From chickens kept in a coop or pen for this purpose. The 
manner of divining from them was as follows : betimes in the mom* 
ing the Augur that was to make the observation, called from hence 
PuUarius, (though perhaps the keeper of the chickens had rather that 
name,) in the first place commanding a general silence, ordered the 
pen to be opened, and threw down a handful of crumbs or corn. If 
the chickens did not immediately run fluttering to the meat; if they 
scattered it with their wings ; if they went by without taking notice 
of it, or if they flew away, the omen was reckoned unfortunate, and 
to portend nothing but danger or mischance ; but if they leaped pre- 
sently out of the pen, and fell to so greedily, as to let some of their 
meat drop out of their mouths upon the pavement, there was all the 
assurance in the world of happiness and success, this augury was 
called Tripudium, quasi Terripavium, from stiiking the jearth ; the 
old word pavire signifying as much Si^ferire. We meet with Tri- 
pudium Soliatimum, and IMpudium Sonivium, in Festus, both de- 
rived from the crumbs falling to the ground. 

4. From beasts. These, as Rosinus reckons them up, were wolves, 
foxes, goats, heifers, asses, rams, hares, weasels, and mice. The 
general observations about them were, whettier they appeared in a 
strange place, or crossed the way ; or whether they run to tlie right 
or the left, Sfc. 

5. The last sort of divination was from what they called Dirae, or 
unusual accidents to any person or place ; sneezing, stumbling, see- 
ing apparitions, hearing strange voices, the falling of salt upon the 

« Alex. ab. Alex, lib. 5. chap. 19. . ^ Idem, lib. 9. cbap. 29. 
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table, the s^piUing of wine upon one's clothes, the meeting a wolf, a 
fox, a hare, a bitch with whelps, ^c. 

We may observe, that though any augur might take an observa- 
tion / yet the judging of the omen was left to the decision of th9 
whole college."" 

Cicero has sufficiently exposed these auguries, especially that 
about the chickens, in his second book of divination* 

The learned Mr. 0. W. has taken notice, that the emperors as- 
sumed the office of augurs as well as of pontiffs, as appears from se** 
vera! coins of Julius, Augustus, Vespasian, Verus, &c. which have 
the Augur's ensigns upon them. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE ARUSPICES AND PONTIFICES. 

THE Aruspices had this name ab aris aspiciendis, from looking 
upon' the altars; as db extia inapiciendisy they were called Extis- 
pices ; they owe their original to Romulus, who borrowed the in* 
stitation from the Tuscans. The Tuscans received it, as the ge- 
neral tradition goes, from a boy that they strangely ploughed up 
out of the ground, who obliged them with a discovery of all the 
mysteries belonging to this art.^ At first only the natives of Tus- 
cany exercised this office at Rome ; and therefore the senate made 
an order, that twelve of the sons of the principal nobility should be 
sent into that country to be instructed in the rites and ceremonies 
of their religion, of which this secret was a chief part.'^ The busi- 
ness of the Aruspices was to look upon the beasts offered in sacri- 
fice, and by them to divine the success of any enterprise. They 
took their observations from four appearances : 

1. From the beasts before they were cut up. 

2. From the entrails of those beasts after they were cut up. 

3. From the flame that used to rise when they were burning. 

4. From the flower or bran, from the frankincense, wine and wa- 
ter, that they used in the sacrifice. 

In the beasts, before they were cut up, they took notice, whether 
they were forcibly dragged to the altar ; whether they got loose out 
of tiie leader's hands i whether they escaped the stroke; or bounded 

« Idem, lib. 1. chap. 39. "^ Idem, de Div. lib. 1. 

* Cicero deOiv. lib. ^. 
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up* ftud roared v^ry loud when they received it; whei&er they died 
with a great deal of difficulty ; all which, with several other omeBS, 
were coun^d unfoi^tuoate : Or wl^ether, on the other side» they fol- 
lowed the leader without compuUion ; received the blow without 
struggling and resistance; whether they bled easily, and sent out ft 
great quantity of blood, wlucfa gave equal assurance of a prosperous 
event. 

In the beast when cut up, they observed the colour of the parts, 
af^wheth^ any were waating* A double liver was counted highly 
nnhrixxnuiB ; a. little, or lean heart, was always unludcy ; if die heart 
was wholly missing, nothing could be thouglit more fatal and dread* 
ful, as it happened in two oxen together offered by Julius Caesar, a 
little before his murder ; if the entrails fell out of the priest's hands ; 
if they were besmeared more than ordinary with blood ; if they were 
of a pale livid colour, they portended sudden danger and ruin. 

As to the flame of the sacrifice, it furnished them with a good 
omen, if it gathered up violently, and presently consumed the sacri- 
fice ; if it was clear, pure, and transparent, without any mixture of 
smoke, and not discoloured with red, pale, or black; if it was quiet 
and calm, not sparkling or crackling, but run up directly in the 
shape of a pyramid. On tlie contrary, it always portended misliw- 
tunes, if at first it required much pains to light' it; if it did not 
burn upright, but rolled into circles and left void spaces between 
them ; if it did not presently catch hold on the whole sacrifice, but 
crept up by degrees, from one part to another ; if it happened to be 
spread about by the wind, or to be put out by sudden rain> or to 
leave any part unconsumed. 

In the meal, frankincense, wine and water, they were to observe, 
whether they had their due quantity, their proper taste, colour <Mui 
smell, 4%. 

There were several lesser signs which supplied them witii con- 
jectures, too insignificant to be here mentioned. 

Most of those ill omens are hinted at by Virgil, Geor. 3. v. 486. 

Saepe in honcre JDeim medio statu hastm ad aran%, 
JjOTiea dum nived drcmnd^tur infula vtttd, 
Jnter cunctantea cecidit moribunda minatros. 
\^t u quam ferro mactaverat ante sacerdos^ 
Inde neque imposith ardent altoria fibriSy 
JVec responsa potest c^nsultat reddere vataa : 
jSc viae auppoaiti tinguntur sanguine eukri, 
Svifmt^QUe jfiuHA same it^eatur aretia. 

The nttim ox tluit iiras for ^Unw pressed, 

Trimmed with white ribbona, and with garlands dressed. 

Stank t)r himself without the gods command. 

Preventing the slow sacrificer's hand ; 

Or, by the woolly kitefaer if he fell, 

^he inspected entrails could no fate foretell t ., 
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N4M* hid oa sdU^, did pune fli^mas arisff, 

Bn clouds of smouldring smoke forbad the sacrifice ; 

Scatcely the knife was reddened with his gore. 

Or the bJack poisOn stained the s»ndy floor. b»tdsv. 

Yet the business of the Aruspices was not restrained to the altars 
and sacrifices, but they had an equal right to the explaining all 
other portents and monsters. Hence we find them often consulted 
bj the senate on extraordinary occasions : or if the Roman Arus- 
pices lay under a disrepute, others were sent for out of Tuscany, 
where this craift mostly flourised, as it was first invented. 

The college of Aruspices, as well as those of the other religious 
orders, had their particular registers and records, such as the memo- 
rials of thunders and lightenings, the Tuscan histories, and the like. 

There are Irat two accounts of the derivation of the name of the 
Pontifices, and both very uncertain ; either from pons, and facere; 
because they first built the 8ublician bridge in Rome, and had the 
care of its repair; or from posse dm^ facere, where fatcere must be 
interpreted, to signify the same as offerre and saerificare. The first of 
these is the most received opinion; and yet Plutarch himself hath 
called it absurd .» At the first institution of them by Numa> the 
number was confined to four, who were constantly chosen out of the 
nobility, till the year of the city 454, when fife more were ordered 
to be added of the commons, at the same time that the Augurs re- 
ceived the like addition. And as the Augurs had a college, so the 
Pontifices too were settled in such a body. And as Sylla afterwards 
added seven Augurs, so he added as many Pontifices to the college : 
the first eight bearing the name of Pontifices majores, and the rest 
of minor es. 

The office of the Pontifices, was to give judgment in all causes 
relating to religion ; to inquire into the lives and manners of the infe- 
rior priests, and to punish them if they saw occasion ; to prescribe 
rules for public worship ; regulate the feasts, sacrifices, and all other 
sacred institutions. TuUy, in his oration to them for hi$ house, tells 
them, that the honour and safety of the commonwealth, the liberty 
of the people, the houses and fortunes of the citizens, and the very 
gods themselves, were all entrusted to their care, and depended 
wholly on their wisdom and management. 

The master or superintendant of the Pontifices was one of the 
most honourable offices in the commonwealth. Numa, when he in- 
stituted the order, invested himself first with his dignity, as Plu- 
tarch informs us; though Livy attributes it to another person of the 
same name. Festus's definition of this great priest is Judesii atque 

^AUNttOM. 
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Arbiter rerum humanarum divinarumque, the Judge and Arbitrator 
of divine and human affairs. Upon this account all the emperors, 
after the example of Julius Caesar and Augustus, either actually 
took upon them the office, or at least used the name. And evcH 
the Christian emperors, for some time, retained this in the ordina- 
ry enumeration of their titles ; till the time of Gratian, who (as we 
learn from^ Zosimus) absolutely refused it. 

Polydore Vir^l* does not question but this was an infallible omen 
of the authority which the bishop of Rome enjoys to this day, un- 
der the name of Pontifex Maximus. 



CHAPTER V. 

OF THE FLAMINESy REX SACRORUM, SALII, FESCIALESy AND 

BQDALES. 

THE name of the Flamines is not much clearer than the former. 
Plutarch makes it a corruption of pilamines from pileus, a sort of cap 
proper to the order. Varro, Festus, and Servius, will have it a con- 
traction of JUamines, from JUtrni ; and tells us, that finding their caps 
too heavy and troublesome, they took up a lighter fashion, only bind- 
ing a parcel of thread about their heads. Others derive the word 
ixomflamina or flameum, a sort of turban, which they make them to 
have worn ; though this generally signifies a woman's veil. Rosinus 
and Mr. Dodwell declare for the second of these opinions ; Polydore 
Virgil has given his judgment in favour of the third.* 

Numa at first discharged several offices of religion himself, and 
designed that all his successors should do the like ^ but because he 
thought the greatest part of them would partake more of Romulus's 
genius than lus own, and that their being engaged in warlike enter- 
prizes might incapacitate them for this function, he instituted these 
Flamines to take care of the same services, which by right belonged 
to the kings.* 

The only three constituted at first were Flamen Dialis, Martialis, 
and Quirinalis. The first was sacred to Jupiter ; and a person of 
the highest authority in the common\( ealth. He was obliged to ob- 
serve several superstitious restraints, as well as honoured with several 
eminent privileges, beyond other officers ; which are reckoned up at 

y Histor. lib. 4. • De rer. invent, lib. 4. chap. 14. 

' Se rerum invent, lib. 4. chap. 14* ^ Uv lib. 1. 
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Urge by Gllius.® The same author tells us, that the wife of this 
Flamen had the name of Flaminica, and was intrusted with the care 
of seyeral ceremonies peculiar to her place. 

But to be sure, the greatness of tlie dignity was sufficiently dimi- 
nished in succeding times ; otherwise we cannot imagine that Julius 
Caesar should have been invested with it at seventeen years of age 
as Suetonius'* informs us he was, or that Sylla should have so easily 
driven him from his office and from his house. 

The other two were of less, yet of very eminent authority ; ordain- 
ed to inspect the rites of Mars and Romulus. All three were chosen 
out of the nobility. Several priests of the same order, though of in- 
ferior power and dignity, were added in later times ; the whole num- 
ber being generally computed at fifteen. Yet Fenestella (or the au- 
thor under his name) assures us from Varro, tliat the old Romans 
had a particular Flamen for every deity they worship.* 

Though the Flamen Dialis discharged several religious duties that 
properly belonged to the kings, yet we meest with another officer of 
greater authority, who seems to have been purely designed for that 
employment : and this was the JRex Sacrijiculus, or Sacronim. Dio- 
nysius gives us the original of this institution as follows : " Because 
the kings had in a great many respects been very serviceable to the 
state, the establishers of the commonwealth thought it very proper 
to keep always the name of king in the city. Upon this account 
Aey ordered the Augurs and Pontifices to choose out a fit person, 
who should engage never to have the least hand in civil affairs, but 
devote himself wholly to the care of the public worship and ceremo- 
nies of religion, with the title of Rex Sacrorum/*' And Livy in- 
forms us, that the office of Rex Sacrorum, was therefore made infe- 
rior to that of Pontiiex Maximus, for fear that the name of king, 
which had been formerly so odious to the people, might for all this 
restraint, be still, in some m^sure, prejudicial to their liberty.^. 

Saliu — The original of Saiii may be thus gathered from Plutarch. 
In the eighth year of Numa's reign, a terrible pestilence spreading 
itself over Italy, among other places miserably infested Rome. The 
citizens were almost grown desperate, when they were comforted 
on a sudden by the report of a brazen target, which (tliey say) fell 
into Numa's hands from heaven. The king was assured by the con- 
ference he maintained with the nymph Egeria and the muses, that 
the target was sent from the godsfor the cure and safety of the city ; 
and this was soon verified by the miraculous ceasing of the sick- 
ness. They advised him, too, to make eleven other targets, so like 

« Noct. Att. lih 10. chap. 15. « De Sacerdotiis, chap. 5. 

^ Chap. I. ' Antiq, lib. 5. « Liv. lib. 2. 
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in their dimetwiionB and form to the original, that in case there ahould 
be a design of stealing it away, the true might not be distinguished 
or known from those which were counterfeited ; by which means it 
would be more difficult to defeat the counsels of fate, in which it 
had been determined, that, while this was preserved, the city should 
prove happy and victorious. This difficult work one Verteriu» Ma- 
murius very luckily performed, and made eleven others that Numa 
himself could not know from the first. They were worked into an 
oval form, with several folds or plaits closing one over another. 
They exactly fitted the elbow by their figure; and were thence call- 
ed ancylia, from A»yv?ai, which signifies a crooked javelin; or from 
the cubit («>ft«r,) that part of the arm between the wrist and the* el- 
bow, upon which they carried the Ancylia:* For the keeping of 
these, Numa instituted an order of priests, called Saliiy it Hdkndo, 
from leaping or dancing. They lived all in a body, and composed a 
college consisting of the same number of men with the bucklers 
which they preserved. The three seniors governed the rest ; of 
whom the first had the name of Praesul, the second of Yates,! and the 
other of Magister.^ In the month of March was their great feast, 
when they carried their sacred charge about the city. At this pro- 
cession they were habited in a short scarlet cassock, having round 
them a broad belt clasped with brass buckles. On their head they 
wore a sort of copper helmet. In this manner they went on with a 
nimble motion, keeping just measures with their feet, and demon- 
strating great strength and agility by the various and handsome 
turns of their body .J They sung all along a set of old verses called 
Carmen scdaire ; the original form of which was composed by Numa. 
They were sacred to Mars (the ancylia, or targets, being parts of 
armour) who from them took the name of Sali&ubsulus. And there- 
fore, upon account of tlie extraordinary noise and shaking that they 
made in their dances, Catullus, to signify a strong bridge, has used 
the phrase, 

In quo vel SalUubfuli sacra f unto. ^ 

Unless the conjecture of Vossius be true, that Salisubsulus is here a 
corruption from satii ipsiiHs / the performers in those dances bearing 
with them, among other superstitious tiifles, a sort of thin plates 
worked into the shapes of men and women, which they called ipsifes, 
or subsiles, and ipstdst, or substdss. Upon admitting this opinion, 
Mai*8 must lose his name of Salisubsulus ; and Pacuvius cannot relieve 
him ; because the verse with this word in it commonly cited from 
that old poet, is thought (by Vossius at least) to be a mere fiction 

^ Plutarch, in Niim». i Plutarch, in Num. 

* Alex, ab Alex. lib. 1. chap. 26. »« CatuH. Carm. 17. 
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of Muretus^s, who was noted for this kind of forgery. See Voss. in 
Catull.p. 46. 

Though the month of March (dedicated to that god) was the pro- 
per time for carrying about the ancylia ; yet if at anytime a just and 
lawful war had been proclaimed by order of the senate, against any 
state or people, the Salii were in a solemn manner to move the ancy- 
lia ; as if by that means they roused Mars from his seat, and sent 
him out to the assistance of their arms.^ 

Tttllus Hostilius afterwards increased the college with twelve 
more Salii, in pursuance of a vow he made in the battle with the Sa- 
bines. And therefore, for distinction's sake, the twelve first were ge- 
nerally called Salii Palatini, from the Palatine mountain, whence they 
began theit procession ; the other Salii CoUini or Agonenses, from 
the Quirinal hill, sometinies called Mons Agonalis, where they had 
a chapel, in one of the highest eminences of the mountain."" 

Alexander ab Alexandro has observed, that the entertainments of 
these priests upon their solemn festivals were exceeding costly and 
magnificent, with all the variety of music, garlands, perfumes, ^c. ;■ 
and therefore Horace uses dapes scUiares'' for delicate meats; as he 
does pontificmn ccensR^ for great regalios. 

Feciales,'^T\\e Feciales Varro derives from fides, because they 
had the care of the public faith in leagues and contracts. Others 
bring the word a foedere faciendo ^on the same account. Their ori- 
ginal in Italy was very ancient. Dionysius Halicarn, finds them 
among the Aborigines, under the name of crrciKfoKpo^ot, libaniini/m 
latores: And Virgil intimates as much in several places. Numa 
first instituted the order at Roni^,< consisting of twenty persons, »• 
chosen out of the most eminent families in the city, and settled in 
a college. It is probable he ranked them among the officers of re- 
ligion^ to procure them the more deference and authority, and to 
make their persons more sacred in the commonwealth. 

Their office was to be the arbitrators of all controversies relating 
to wair and peace ; nor was it lawful on any account.to take up arms 
tai they had declared all means and expedients that might tend to an 
accommodation to be insufficient. In case the republic had suffered 
any injury from a foreign state, they despatched these Feciales, who 
were properly heralds, to demand satisfaction ; who, if they could 
procure no restitution or just return, calling the gods to witness 
against the people j^nd country, immediately denounced war ; other- 

i Alex, ab Alex. lib. 1. chap. 26. p I/sb. 1. Od. 14. 

™ Dionys. Halic. lil). 3. <i Dionys. Liv. 

n Gen. Dier Mb 1. chap. 6. ' Alex. ab. Akx. lib. 5, chap. 3. 

o Lib. 1. Od. 3r. 

14 \ 
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wise they confirmed the alliance that had been formerly made, or 
contracted a new one." But the ceremonies used upon both these 
occasions, will fall more properly under another head. It is enough 
to observe here, that both the afiairs were managed by these otb.* 
f;ers, with the consent of the senate and people. 

As to the Pater Patratus, it is not easy to determine whetiber he- 
tyas a constant oflScer, and the chief of the Feciales, or whether he 
was not a temporary master, elected upon account of making a peace 
or denouncing a war, which were both done by him. Rosinus makes 
him the constant governor or master of the Feciales ; Fenestella (mr 
the author under his name) a distinct officer altogether." Pomponius 
Laetus"^ and Polydore Virgil tell us, that he was only chosien by 
one of the Feciales, out of their own body, upon such occasions as 
we have just mentioned. The latter opinion may be defended by the 
authority of Livy, who, in order to the treaty with the Albans before 
the triple combat of the Horatii and Curiatii, makes one of the Fe- 
<^ales chosen a Pater Patratus to perform that ceremony.* The per- 
son to be instrusted with the office must have been one who had a 
father and a son both alive ; and therefore Pater Patratus is no more 
than a more perfect sort of father ; as they imagined him to be whose 
own father was still living, after he himself had been a father fw 
some time. Perhaps too they might fancy him to be the fittest judge 
in affia.irs of such consequence, who could see as well behind as be- 
fore him.y 

Though the members of any collegiate body, and particularly the 
free tradesmen of the several companies, are often called Sodales ; 
yet those who challenged that name by way of eminence, were reli- 
gious officers, instituted to take care of the festivals and annual ho- 
noif rs of ^reat persons dfsceased. The first of this order were the So- 
dale^Tfitii, created to supervise the solemnities in memory of Tatiu« 
the Sabine king. Tiberius founded a college of the same nature, aad 
gav« the members the title of Sodales Augustales; their business 
"was to inspect the rites paid to Augutus Caesar after his death ; and 
to perform the same good offices to the whole Julian family, as the 
old Sodales Titii preserved the sacred memorials of all the Salnne 
race. 

Afterwards we meet with the Sodales Antoniniani, Helviani, AI- 
exandrini, ^e. instituted on the like accounts, but so restrained to 

• PliiUrch.iD Num. w De invent, rer. lib. 4. chap. 14. 
I Lib. 3. chap. 21. » Lib. 1. chap. 24. 

• De Sacerdot. Rom. chap. 6. y Plutarch, in Quxstion. Roman. 
» Ibid. 
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^ gervice of the particular emperors, that Ihe Antoniniani, for ei^ 
ample, were divided into the Pii, Lucii, Marci, Sfc. according to the 
proper name of the prince on whose honours they wei-e to attesid. 
Fide Dodwell. Pralect^ 1. ad Spartian. Hadrian. S. 5. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ON THE VESTALS. 

THE institution of the Vestal Virgins is generally attributed t#" 
Nunia ; though we meet with the sacred fire long before, and even 
in the time of JLneas. But perhaps Numa was the first who settled 
the order, and built & temple to the Goddess in Rome.* Their office 
was to attend upon the rites of Vesta, the chief part of it* being the 
preservation of the holy fire, which Numa, fancying fire to be tfefe 
first principle of all things, committed to their charge. Ovid tells 
us, that they understood nothing else but fire by Vesta herself: 

JV>c tu aliud Vestam guam vtvum infellt^eJliiinniamP 

Though sometimes he makes her the same as the earth : 

Tellus Vestcigia numen idem eat.*^ 

Polydore Virgil reconciles the two names by observing, that fire, 
•r the neutral heat by which all things are produced^ is inclosed ijfi 
the earth.* 

They were obliged to keep this fire with all the care in the world ; 
and, if it happened to go out, it was thought impiety to light it at any 
common flame, but they made use of the pure and unpolluted rayS 
of the sun.** Every year, on the first of March, whether it had gone 
•nt or not, they always lighted it a-new.^ There were other relics 
and holy things under their care, of which we have very uncertain 
accounts ; particularly the famous Palladium brought from Troy by 
^neas ; for Ulysses and Diomedes stole only a counterfeit one, a 
copy of the other, which was kept with less care. 

Dionysius and Plutarch assure us, that Numa constituted only 
fcur virgins for this service ; and that the same number remained 
ever after. And therefore a great antiquary is certainly mistaken, 
when he makes the number increased to twenty.*. 

They were admitted into this society between the years of si^j 

» Virg. iEneid. lib. 2. 297, « Plutarch, in Numa. 

* Plutarch, et Dionysius. ^ Alex, ab Alex. lib. v. chap. 13. Ufa- 

* Fast. 6. V. 231. crob Saturnal lib. l.chap. X% 
« Past. 6. V. 460. 8 Al^x. ab Alex* ibid. 

^- De invent, rer. lib.i. chap. X4, 
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and ten ; and ivere not properly said to be elected or created, but 
capias, taken ; the Pontifex Maximus taking her that he liked bj the 
hand, and leading her, as it were by force, from her parents.** 

The chief rules prescribed them by their founder, were to vow 
the strictest chastity for the space of thirty years. The first ten 
they were only novices, obliged to learn the ceremonies, and perfect 
themselves in the duties of their religion. The next ten years they 
actually discharged the sacredotal function ; and spent the remain- 
ing ten in teaching and instructing otliers. After this term was com- 
pleated, they had liberty to leave the order, and choose any condi- 
tion of life that best suited with their inclinations ; though this was 
counted unlucky, and therefore seldom put in practice. Upon com- 
mission of any lesser faults, they were punished as the Pontifex Maxi- 
mus (who had the care of them) thought fit. But if they broke their 
vow of virginity, they were constantly buried alive in a place with- 
out the city wall, alloted for that particular use,* and thence called 
campus seleratus, as Festus informs us. 

But this severe condition was recompensed with several privileges 
and prerogatives. When they went abroad, they had the fasces car- 
ried before them,-^ a consul or the praetor being obliged to give them 
the way.^ Aud if in their walk they casually lighted upon a male- 
factQr leading to execution, they had the favour to deliver him from 
the hands of justice, provided they made oath that their meeting 
was purely accidental, without any compact or design.* 



CHAPTER VH. 



OF THE DUUMVIRI^ DECEMVIRI, AND qUINDECEMVIRI, KEEPERS OF 
THE SIBYLLINE WRITINGS ; AND OF THE CORYBANTES, OR PRIESTS 
OF CTBELE, AND THE EPULONES. 

THE first of these orders, famous only on account of the relics 
they preserved, owe their original to this occasion : 

A strange old .woman came once to Tarquinius Superbus with 
nine books, which she said were the oracles of the Sibyls, and prof- 
fered to sell them. But the king making ^ome scruple about the 
price, she went away and burnt three of them ; and returning with 
the six, asked the same sum as before. Tarquin only laughed ai 

^ A. Gell. lib. 1 chap. 12, ^ Alex.ab Alex. lib. 5. cbal>. 12. 

' Plutarch, in Num. i Ibid. ^ Plutarch in Num. 
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the humour ; upon which the old woman left him once more ; and 
after she had burnt three others^ came again with those that were 
left, hut still kept to her old terms. The king began now to wonder 
at her obstinacy, and thinking there might be something more than 
ordinary in the business, sent for the Augurs to consult what was 
to be done. They, when their divinations were performed, soon ac- 
quainted him what a piece of impiety he had been guilty of, by re- 
fusing a treasure sent to him from heaven, and commanded him to 
give whatever she demanded for the books that remained. The wo- 
man received her money, and delivered the writings, and only 
charging them by all means to keep them sacred, immediately van- 
ished. Two of the nobility were presently after chosen to be the 
keepers of these oracles, which were laid up with all imaginable 
care in the capitol in a chest under ground. They could not be con- 
sulted without a special order from the senate, which was never 
granted unless upon the receiving some notable defeat, upon the ris- 
ing of any considerable mutiny or sedition in the state : or upon some 
other extraordinary occasion ;™ several of which we meet with in 
Livy.** 

The number of priests, in this as in most other orders, was several 
times altered. The Duumviri* continued till about the year of the 
city ^8, when the tribunes of the people preferred a law, that there 
should be ten men elected for this service, part out of the nobility, 
and part out of the commons. We meet with the Decemvin all along 
from hence, till about the time of Sylla the dictator, when the Quin- 
decemviri occur ; which addition of five persons may, with very good 
reason, be attributed to him, who increased so many of the other or- 
ders. It were needless to give any farther account of the Sibyls, than 
that they are generally agreed to have been ten in number ; for which 
we have the authority of Varro ; though some make them nine, some 
four, some three, and some only one.'* They all lived in diiFerent ages 
and countries, were all prophetesses ; and, if we believe the common 
opinion, foretold the coming of our Saviour. As to the writing, 
Dempster tells us, it was in lincn.p But one would think the com- 
mon phrase of Iblia Sibyllse, used by Virgil, Horace, and other cred- 
ible authors, should argue, that they wrote their prophecies on 
leaves of trees ; especially if we consider the great antiquity which 
is generally allowed them, and are assured at the same time by 
Pliuy,*» that this was the oldest way of writing. 

• They had the common name of Duumviri {Decemviri^ or Quindecemviri) 
Sacris faciundia. 

»" Dioijys. Anliq lib. 4. 

» Punicularly lib. 3. chap, 10. lib. 5. chap. 13. lib. 7. chap. 28 lib. 4. chap. 21. 

'' Dempster ad Kosin. lib. 3, chap, 24. r Ibid. ^ Lib. 33. chap. 11. 
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Solintts acquaiats us, that these books which T£U*quin bro«^t verer 
burnt in tiie conflagration of the capitol, the year before Sylla's dic- 
tatorship.' Yet there were others of their inspired writings, or at 
least copies or extracts from them, gathered up in Greece and other 
parts, upon a special search made by order of the senate; which 
were kept with the same superstition as the former, till about the 
time of Theodosius the Great, when, the greatest part of the senate 
having embraced the Christian faith, such vanities began to grow 
out of fashion ; till at last Stilicho burnt them all, under Honorius, 
for which he is so severely censured by the noble poet Rutilius, in 
his ingenious Itinerary : 

Ifectantum Getichgrassatus proditor^ar7ni8, 

Ante Sibvllinad fata cremavit Opts. 
Odimus Mthceam consumpto funere tarns ; 

NistEum crinem fiere putaiuur aves. 
M Stilicho seterntfatalia pignora libri, 

£t plenas voluit prmcipitare coins. 
Nop only Roman arms llie wrelch betray'd 
To barbarous foes ; before that cursed deed 
He burnt the writings of the sacred maid. 
We hate Althaea for the fatal brand ; 
When Nisus fell, the weeping birds complain'd ; 
More cruel he than the revengeful fair ; 
>Iore cruel he than Nisus* murderer ; 
Whose impious hands into the flames have thrown 
The heavenly pledges of tlie Roman crown, 
Unravelling all the doom that careful fate had spun. 

Among all the religious orders, as we meet, with none oftener in 
authors, so there were none of such an extravagant constitution as 
the priests of Cybele. We find them under the diflferent names of 
Curetes, Corybantes, Galli, and Idaei Dactyli ;•» but can scarce get 
one tolerable etymology of either. As for Cybele herself, she is 
generally taken for the earth, and is the same with Rhea, Ops, Be^ 
recinthia, the Idsean Mother, the Mother of the gods, and the Great 
Goddess. She was invited and received into Rome, from Pesinus in 
Galatia, with great solemnity, upon advice of the Sibylline oracles,* 

But to return to her priests ; we find little of any certainty about 
them, only that they were all eunuchs, and by nation Phrygians; 
and, that in their solemn processions they danced in armour making 
a confused noise with timbrels, pipes, and cymb^s, howling all tlie 
while as if they were mad, and cutting themselves as they went along. 
One would little think that this was the goddess who required such 
a sacred silence in her mysteries, as Virgil" would persuade us she 
did. And the best we could suppose at the sight of this bawling re- 
tinue, is that they were going to settle a swarm of bees ; for which 
service the same poet recommends the use of the cymbal« of Cybele.'^ 

' Polyhiator. chap* 8. < Liv lib. 29. chdp. 14. 

« Bionys. Antiq. lib. 4, * iEneid. 3. »^ Georg. 4. 
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But we cannot have abetter relation of the original, and the man- 

jacr ot their strange solemnity, than what Lucretius has given ub i|i 
his second book : 

Banc varia ffentea, antiquo more sacroi^um. 
Id ; am vocitant Matrem, Phrygiaaqxte catervas 
Jiant comttes ; qui primum ex iUia Jinibus ednnt 
Per terrarum orbem fruget crrpisse crearL 
GaUos attribuunt quia numen qiu violdrint 
Matria et ingrati genii or thus inventi sunt, 
Higiuficare volimt indignoH ease putandos, 
Tivam progenietn qui m ora% luminis edant. 
Tympana tenia tonaitt palmis et cymbala circum 
Concava rauciaetioque minantur cornua catitUt 
Et Phrygio siimuiat numero cax*a tibta mentea ; 
Teiaque prsBftortcmt violenti Hgna Jvrftria, 
Ingi^atM anipwe, atque impia pectora volgi 
Conterrere metu qugs poniut numitie dtvm. 

Hie armata tnortus {Curetaa nomine Graii 
Quo* mvtmrant Phrygios) inter se forte caten'h 
Jbidunt, numerumque exaultant aanguine laeti ; et 
Terrificaa capitum quatietitis nuTiune criataa* 
Dictmoa referunt Curetaa ; qui Jovia ilium 
Vagitum in Creta quondam occultdsae fereutur. 
Cum pueri circwnpuerum per nice chorea 
Jlrmati in numetum pulaarent seribua sera, 
JVe Saturnua earn malia mandnret adepUia, 
jEternumque daret matri aub pectore vulnus. 

Coijcerning her, fond superstition frames 
A liMXiisttnd od'l coviceits, a thousand n'ames. 
And gives her a large train of Phrygian dames : 
Because in Phrygia corn at first took birth, 
And ihence was scaiter*d o*er the other earth. 
They eunuch all her priests ; from whence 'tis shown. 
That they deserve no chddren of their own, 
Wi>o or alHise tlieir sires, or disrespect, 
Or treat their mothers with a cold neglect; 
Their mothers whom they should adore.-—— 
Amidst l^er pomp fierce drums and cymbals beat, 
And the houi*se horns with rattling not^s do threat; 
The pipe with Piirygian airs disturbs their souls. 
Till, reason overtiirown, mad passion rules. 
They carry arms, those dreadful signs of war. 
To raise i' th' impious i^e^t religious fear. 
• ••••• 

Here some in arms dance round among the crowd. 

Look dreadful gay in their own sparkling blood. 

Their crests still shaking with a d^eKdful nod. 

Tliese represent those armed priests who strove 

To drown the tender cries of infant Jove : 

By dancing quick they made a greater sound. 

And beat their armour as they danc'd around, 

LestSatuvn afaotild hiiv« found, and «at the boy, 

Aivl Qps tor ever mourn'd her prattiiag joy. oibscv. 

Hat we nittst not mnka more comical, thoBgh a shorter aeeounf, 
that w» have of them iB IvTesid : 

•— — Matri$qu€ Dedm chorua intra, et ingem 
Semivir ohacano faciea referenda minori^ 
MfiUia qui rafta aeeuit genitalia testd^ 
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Jamptidem cut rauca cohort^ Cut tympana cedunt 
Plebeiu.'^ 

And C>bele's priests, an eunuch at their head, 

About the streets a mad processiX)n led; 

Tlie venerable gelding, large and high 

0*er!ojks the herd of his inferior fry ; 

His avvkwanf clergymen about him prance, 

And beat tl>eir timbrels to their mystic dunce. DRio^isr. 

The Epulones, at their first creation, Livy^ assures us, weris 
only three : Soon after they were increased to seven ; whence they 
are commonly called Septemviri Epuhnum, or barely Septemviri, or 
the Septemviraius ; and some report that Julius Caesar, by adding 
tliree more, changed them to a Decemvirate :t hough it is certain they 
kept their old name. They had their name from a custom which 
obtained among the Romans, in time of public danger, of making a 
sumptuous feast in their temples, to which they did, as it were, invite 
the deities themselves ; for their statues were brought on rich beds, 
with their pidvinariaijoo, or pillows, and placed at the most honour- 
able part of the table as the principal guests. These regalios they 
called epidse, or lectistemia / the care of which belonged to the Epu- 
lones. This priesthood is by Pliny junior set on an equal footing 
with that of the Augurs ; when, upon a vacancy in each order, he 
supplicates his master Trajan to be admitted to either. The whole 
epistle ought to be set down for an example of modesty and wit. 

Plinius Trajano. 

Cum Bdam, Domine, ad testimonium laudemque morum meorum 
pertinere tarn boni prindpis judido exomari, rogo, dignitatis ad 
quam me provexit indtUgentia tua, vel auguratum, vel septemvira- 
turn, quia vacant, adjicere digneris : ut jure sacerdotii precari decs 
pro te publici possim, quas nunc precor pietate privatd. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

OF THE ROMAN SACRIFICES. 

THE word sacrijidum, more properly signifies the thing offered 
than the action of offering. T^c two common words to express the 
former, were victima and hoatifi; which, thtiigh they are very o£ken 
confounded, yet by the first word are properly meant the greater- 
sort of sacrifices, by the other the less. ., 

^Juv*Sat6. ^ «.Ijib.5S. 
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Though every deitj had some peculiar rites and institutions, and 
oonaequentl J different sorts of sacrifices, in which the greatest part 
of the public worship then consisted ; yet there were some stand- 
ing rules and ceremonies to be observed in all. 

The FHest (and sometimes the person that gave the victim) went 
before in a white garment free from spots and figures ; for Cicero 
tells us^ that white ih the most acceptable colour to the gods ; I 
suppose, because it seems to denote purity and innocence* 

The beast to be sacrificed, if it was of the larger sort, used to be 
marked on the horns with gold ; if of the lesser sort, it was crowned 
with the leaves of that tree which the deity was thought most to de- 
light in for whom the sacrifice was designed. And besides these, 
they wore the infulss and vitiss, a sort of white fillets, about tiieir 
head* 

Before the procession went a public crier, proclaiming i^oc age to 
the people, to give them notice that they should forbear working, 
and attend to the solemnity. The pipers and harpers, too, were the 
forerunners of the show ; and what time they could spare from their 
instruments, was spent in assisting the crier to admonish the peo- 
ple. The sacrifice being brought to the altar, the priest took hold 
of the altar with one hand, and ushered in the solemnity with a 
prayer to all the gods ; mentioning Janus and Vesta always first and 
last, as if through them they had access to the rest. During the 
prayer, some public officer was to command the strictest silence, for 
which the common expression was Favete Unguis, a phrase used by 
Horace.^ Juvenal,* Tibullus,* ^c. And the piper played all the 
while to hinder the hearing of any unlucky noise. After his prayer, 
the priest began the sacrifice with what they called immolatio, 
(though, by a Synecdoche, the word is often taken for the whole act 
of sacrificing,) the throwing some sort of corn and frankincense, to- 
gether with the, mo/a, i. e. bran or meal mixed with salt, upon the 
head of the beast. In the next place he sprinkled wine between the 
horns ; a custom very often taken notice of by the poets 5 so Virgil : 

IpMa tenent dextrd pateram pulcherrima Dido 
Ctmdentit vacex media inter comua fundit> 
O'er the white heifer's horns the bfauieoiis queen 
Holds the rich pUte, and pours the wine bttween. 

And Ovid more expressly : 

Rode, caper ^ vitem / tamen hine, cum stabis adaras. 

In tua quod/undi comuu possit, erJ.^ 
Go, wanton goat, about the vineyard browze 
On the young shoots, and stop the rising juice ; 
You'll leave enougli to pour between your horns, 
When for your sake the hallowed ahar burns. 

y Lib. 3. Od. 1. • Lib. 2. Bleg. 1. «= Fast J. 

^ Sat. 12. k iEneJd. 4. V. ^. 
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But before he poured the wine on the beast, he put the plate to 
his own mouth, and just touched it with his lips, gi'ring it to those 
that stood near him to do the like. This they termed Ubatio. 

In the next place, he plucked off some of the roughest hairs grow- 
ing between the horns of the beast, and threw them into the fire, as 
the prima libamia: 

Et suintnat capiens media inter cornua setat, 
Jgnibua imponit sacrtSf Ubamina primal 
The bristling li^irs that on the forehead grew. 
As the first offering on the fire she threw. 

And now turning himself to the east, he only made a sort of crook- 
ed line with his knife from the forehead to the tail ; and then deliver- 
ed the beast to the public servants to kill. We find these inferior 
officers under the several names of Popae, Agones, Cultrarii, and 
Victimarii : Their business, besides the killing of the beast, was to 
take off his skin, to bowel him, and to wash the whole body. Then 
the duty of the Aruspex came in place, to search the entrails for 
good and bad omens. When this was over, the priests had nothing 
else to do but to lay whdt parts they thought fittest for the gods 
upon the altar, and to go and regale themselves upon the rest. See 
Alex. ab. Alex. lib. 4. chap. 17. 



CHAPTER IX. 

OF THE ROMAN YEAR. 

WE meet with three accounts in use at several times among the 
Romans, which owe their original to Romulus^ Numa« and Julius 
Caesar. Romulus divided his year into ten months, which Plutarch 
would persuade us had no certain or equal term, but consisted, some 
of twenty days, some of thirty-five, and some of more." But he is 
generally allowed to have settled the number of days with a great 
deal more equality, allotting to March, May,Quintilis, and October, 
one and thirty days; to Aprils June, Sextilis, November, and De- 
cember, thirty ; making up in all three hundred and four days.' 
Scilicet arma mugis qudtn tiderot liumule, nor as. 

Scaliger indeed is very angry that people should think the Romans 
had ever any other account, than by twelve months .« But it is probabl e 
that the testimonies of Varro, Macrobius, Censorinus, Ovid, ^'c.^ill 

*• iEneid. 6. v 246. ^ Macrob. Saturn, lib. 1. chap. 12. Censor de Die Na- 
• Piut in Numa. tah chap. 20, &c. g De Emendat Temper, lib. 2. 
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oter-rulc the bare words of Licinius Macer and Fettestella, which 
are all he produces. As to the names of Bomulus's months, the first 
to be sure was consecrated to Mars, the father of the state. TTie 
next too may be fetched from Venus, the other guardian parent of 
the Romans, if we admit of the allusion bcftween the word Aprilis 
and 'A<^{«/tT», her name in Greek: though it is generally derived, 
from crperta, to open, because this is the chief part oMhe spring in 
which the buds and flowers open and disclose themselves.^ May, 
he named so from Maiathe mother of Mercury, according to Plu- 
tarch ;^ though Mocrobius makes the Maia to whom May was dedi- 
cated the same as Rhea, Ops, or the Earth, and different from Mer 
cury's mother .J Ovid brings it a senibus, i. e. a majoribus.^ June 
cither comes from Juventus, because this is the youthful and gay 
part of the year ;» or else it is a contraction of Junonius, and dedi- 
cated to the goddess Juno." The other months he denominated as 
they stood in order ; so Quintilis is no more than the fifth month, 
Sextilis than the sixth ; and so on : But these two afterwards chang- 
ed their names to July and August, in honour of Julius Caesar and 
his successor Augustus. As Nero had afterwards called April Ne- 
ronius ;" so Plutarch tells us, that Dbmitian, too, in imitation of 
them, gave the two months immediately following the names of 
Germancius and Domitianus ; l^ut he being slain, they recovered 
their old denominations." 

Numa was a little better acquainted with the celestial motions 
than his predecessor ; and therefore undertaking to reform the cal- 
ender, in the first place he added the two months of January and 
February ; the first of which he dedicated to the god Janus ; the 
other took its name from/e6rMt>, to purify, because the feats of puri- 
fication were celebrated in that month.^ To compose these two 
months, he put fifty days to the old three hundred and four, to 
make them answer the course of the moon ; and then toc^ six more 
from the six months that had even days, adding one odd day more 
than he ought to have done, merely out of superstition, and to make 
the number fortunate. However, he could get but eight and twenty 
days for February : and, therefore, that month was always count- 
ed unlucky.* Besides this, he observed the difference between the 
solar and the lunar course to be eleven days ; and to remedy the 
inequality, he doubled those days after every two years, adding an 
interstitial month to follow February, which Plutarch calls in one 
place Mercidinus,' and in another Mercidonius." But the care of 

•^Plut.in Num. Maerob. Sat. lib. 1. ™ Mac rob. ubi supra. 

chap 12. " Svict. in Ner. chap. 55, 

' In Numa. i Sat. lib. 1. chap. 12. <> Plut. in Numa. p Ibid. 

^ Fast. 1. V. 41. *i Censorin. de Die Natal, chap. 20. 

' Plut. in Numa. ' In Numa. « In Jul. Cxs. 
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this intercalation being left to the priests, i^j clapped in or left 
out the month whenever they pleased, as they fancied it lacky or 
unlucky, and so made such mad work, that Hie festivals and solemn 
days for sacrifice were removed by little and little, till, at last, 
they came to be kept at a season quite contrary to what they had 
been formerly/ 

Julius Caesar was the first that undertook to remedy thte disorder; 
and to this purpose he called in the best philosophers and mathema- 
ticians of his time, to settle the point. In order to bring matters- 
right, he was forced to make one confused year of fifteen months, or 
four hundred and forty-five days ; but, to preserve a due r^ulatioB 
for the future, he took away the intercalary months; and adding 
ten days to Numa's three hundred and fifty -five, equalled them to 
the course of the sun, except six odd hours. The ten days he distri- 
buted among those seven months that had before but nine and twen- 
ty ; and as for the six hours, he ordered them to be let alone till 
they made up a whole day ; and this every fourth year he put in the 
same place where the month used to be inserted before ;" and that 
was just five days before the end of February, or next before the 
sixth of the calends of March. For this reason the supenumerary 
day had the name of Dies Bissextus ; and thence the leap-year came 
to be called Annus Bissextiiis. 

But the priests, who had been the authors of the old confiision, 
committed as great a blunder in the new competition, by interposing 
the leap-day at the beginning of every fourth year instead of the 
end ; till Augustus Caesar brought it into the right course agaiB,^in 
which it has continued ever since, and is followed by a great part 
of Europe at this day. 

Yet because there wanted eleven minutes in the six odd hours of 
Julius's year, the Equinoxes and Solstics losing something continu- 
ally, were found, about the year 1582, to have run back ten whole 
days ; for which reason, Pope Gregory at that time undertook a new 
reformation of the calendar, cutting off ten days to bring them to 
their proper places. This account they call the Gregorian or New 
Style, which is observed too in many parts of Europe. 

' In Jii] Cacs. V Macrob Sat. lib 1. chap. 14. Sucton. 

• Censorin, chap. 20, in August, chap. 31. 
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CHAPTER X. 

TUZ DISTINCTION OF THE ROMAN DATS* 

WHEN Numa divided the year into tweWe months, he made a 
distinction too in the days, ranking them in these three orders : 
Dies FeUi, Profesii^ and Intereisi : 

The first sort was consecrated to the gods ; 

The second allotted for the civil business of men : . 

The third divided between sacred and ordinary employments. 

The JKea Festi were set apart for the celelu-ation of these four 
sOiemnities, Saerifida, Epi4x^ Ludi,Bnd Ferise. 

Sacrifida were no more than pablic sacrifices to the gods. 

Epulas were a sort of banquets celebrated to the honour of the- 
deities. 

Ludi were public sports instituted with the same design. 

FeridR were either public or private*. 

The public were of four sorts : Stativae, Concqotivae, Imperaiivas, 
and Nundinse. 

Feriw Stativm were public feasts kept by the whole city, accord- 
ing to the set time appointed in the calendar for their observation; 
as the Agondliay Carmentalia, Ltq)ercalia, Sfc, 

Fsriae ConceptisjsR were such as the magistrates, or priests ap- 
pointed fuinually to be celebrated upon what days they pleased ; as 
the LdUinm, Faganalia, CompUalia, Sfc. 

Feriae Imperativm were such as the consuls, prsetors, or dictators, 
instituted by virtue of their own authority, and commanded to be 
observed upon solemn occasions, as the gaining of a victory, and the 
like. 

Nundinm were days set apart for the concourse of the people out 
of the country and neighbouring towns, to expose their commodities 
to sale, the same as our greater markets or fairs. They had the 
name of NuruUnss, because they were kept eyerj ninth day, aa Ovid 
informs us."^ It must be remembered, that though the Nundinss at 
first were of the number of the Feriss, yet they were afterwards by a 
law declared to be Dies Fasti, that the country people might not be 
hindered in their work^ but ntight at the same time perform their 
business of market and sale, and also have their controversies and 
causes decided by the praetor; whereas otherwise they must have 
been forced to come to town again upon the usual court-days. 

^ Fast. L vers. 54. 
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Ftrise Privatae, were holidays observed bj particular persons v 
families upon several accounts ; as birth-dajs, funerals, and the like. 

Thus much for the Dies Festi. 

The Profesti were Fasti Comitiales, Comperendird, StatU and 
Prxliarea. 

Dies Fasti were the same as our court-days, upon which it was 
lawful for the praetor to sit in judgment, and consequently Fari tria 
verba^ to say those three solemn words, Do^ Dieo^ Addico, '< I sit 
here to give laws, declare right, adjudge losses/' All other days 
(except the irUercisi) were called Nefasii ; because it was not lawM 
to say those three words upon them ; that is, the courts were not 
open. But we may observe from a phrase of Horace,' that Dies 
Nefastus signifies an unlucky day, as well as a non^ourt day. 

Dies Comitiales, were such days as the Camiiia, or public assem- 
blies of the people, were held upon ; or, as Ovid styles them, 

* — Queit populum jus est includere sepHsy 
Days when people are shut up to vote. 

Dies Comperendini, were days when persons that had been sued 
might give bail ; properly, days of adjournment. 

Dies Stati, were days appointed for the decision of any cause be- 
tween a Roman and a foreigner. 

Dies Prseliares, were such days upon which they thought it lawful 
to engage in any action of hostility ; for during the time of some par- 
ticular feasts, as the Saturnalia, the Latinae, and that which they 
called Cum mundus patet, consecrated to Dis and Proserpina, they 
reckoned it a piece of impiety to raise, march, or exercise their men, 
or to encounter with the enemy, unless first attacked. 

If we make a division of the Roman days into fortunate and un- 
fortunate ; Dies Postriduani, i. e. the next day after the kalends, 
nones, or ides, were always reckoned of the latter sort; and there- 
fore had the names of Dies Atri. 

A. Gellius gived us the reason of this observation from Verrius 
Itaccus, because they had taken notice for several ages, that those 
days have proved unlucky to the state in the loss of battles, towns, 
and other casualties." 

He tells us in the same place, that the day before the fourth of 
the kalends, nones, or ides, was always reckoned unfortunate ; but 
he does not know for what reason, unless that he finds the great 
overthrow at Cannae to have happened on such a day. 

» Lib. 2. Od. 13. y Fast. 1. vers. 53. « Noct. Attic, lib. 5. chap. IT. 
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CHAPTER. XI. 

OF THE KALENDS, NONES^ AND IDES. 

THE way the Romans used to reckon the days of their months 
was by the Kalends, Nones, and Ides. Romulus began his months 
always upon the first day of the moon, and was followed in this by 
the authors of the other accounts, to avoid the altering of the im- 
moveable feasts. Therefore, every new moon, one of the inferior 
pnests used to assemble the people in the capitol, and call over as 
many days as there were between that and the nones ; and so from 
the old word calo^ or the Greek »«xi«, to call, the first of these days 
had the name of KalendsR, But we must remember, that this cus- 
tom of calling the days continued no longer than the year of the ci- 
ty 450, when C. Flavins, the Curule-^dile, ordered the fasti, or 
kale^ndar, to be set up in public places, that every body might know 
the difference of times, and the return of the festivals.* 

The nones were so called, because they reckoned nine days from 
the ides. 

The ides were generally about the middle' of the month, and then 
we may derive the word from iduare, an obsolete verb signifying to 
divide. 

The kalends were always fixed to the first day of every month, 
but the nones and the ides in four months were on different days 
than in the other eight. iFor March, May, July, and October, had 
six nones a-piece, the other only four. Therefore, in the first, the 
nones were the Tth, and the ides the 15th ; in the last, the nones 
the 5th, and the ides the 13th. 

In reckoning these, they always went backwards, thus, January 
1, was the first of the kalends of January: December 31, Prid. 
Kal. Jan. ; Decemb. 30, Tertio Kal. Jan. and so on to the 13th, 
and that was Idua Defembris ; and then the 12th Frid. Iduum Be- 
cemb.; the 11th, Tertio Iduum Decemb, and so on to the 5th day, 
and that was Nones Decemb. And then again the 4th, Prid. Nona- 
rum Decemb.; the third, Tertio Non. Decemb.; the second. Quar- 
to Non. Decemb. ; and the first Kalenda Decemb. 

We must observe, that when we meet with Kalendis Nonas, or 
Idus in the accusative case, the proposition ante is always under- 
stood : As tertio Kalendas, Idus, or Nonas, is the same as tertio die 
ante Kal. Nan. or Idus. 

* Liv. lib. 5. chap. 46, &c. 
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CHA.PTEII Xn. 

THE MOST REMARKABLE FESTIVALS OF THE ROMANS, AS THEY 
STAND IN THE KALENDER. 

THE kalends, or the first day of January, was noted for the en- 
tering of the magistrates on their office ; and for the wishing of good 
fortune, and sending presents to one another among friends.* 

The ninth (or quint. Id.) was the feast of the Agondia, instituted 
by Numa Pompilius, in honour of Janus, and attended with the 
mymtt, the solemn exercises and combats ; whence, in Ovid's judg^ 
ment,* it took its name. • , 

The eleventh (or tert. id.) was the feast of the Carmentalia, in 
memory of Carmenta, Evander's mother. 

February the fifteenth, or the fifteenth of the kalends of March, 
was the feast of the Luperccdia, when the Luperci made their wild 
procession,*^ which has been described before. 

February the eleventh, or the third of the isles, was' the Teralia, 
or feast in honour of the ghosts ; when people carried some little 
sort of offering to the graves of their deceased friends. Ovid gives 
us so handsome an account of it» that we must not pass it by : 

Ett honor et tutnulit / animas placare peUerruu, 

Parvaque in extructat tnunera ferre pyrat g 
Parvapetuni manet : fnetut pro diviie ^ratn e*t 
Artmere g nan aviuos Styx habet ima Ikot s 
Tegula porreciis tatif est veUita coronis. 

Eat tparsas Jru^esj parvaque mica taiti^ 



Tombs have their honours too : Our parents crave 
Some slender presents to adorn il»eir g^ave. 
Slender the present which the ghosts we owe ; 
Those powers observe not what we give, but how 
No greedy souls disturb the happy seats below 
They only ask a tile with garlands crownM, 
And fruit and salt to scatter on the ground. 



lOW; C 



The day after the feralia was the Charistia, or Festival of Love, 
when all the relations in every family met together and had a feast. 

On the 22d or 23d (according to the different length of this 
month) were the Terminalia sacred to Terminius, the guardian of 
boundaries and land-marks ; on which they now offered to him caked 
and fruits, and sometimes sheep and swine, notwithstanding the 
ancient prohibition of bloody sacrifices in this case ; the reason of 

b Ovid. Fast. 1. V. 71, d Idem, 2. v. 267, &c. 

^ Idem, lib. t. • Ibid. 533, &c. 
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which prohibition Plutarch' supposes to have been, lest they should 
violate the tokens of peace and agreement, bj staining them witli 
blood. 

The kalends of March was the Matronalia, a feast kept by the 
Roman matrons to the honour of Mars; to whom they thought 
themselves d[>liged for the happiness of bearing good children; a 
favour which he first conferred on his own mistress, Rhea.« 

This feast was the subject of Horace's ode. 
Mar tits catiebs quid agutn Calendia ISfc. 

On the same day began the solemn feast of the Salii, and their 
|u:ocessi6n with the ancylia, which have been spoken of before. \ 

The ides of March was the feast of Anna Perenna ; in honour 
either of the sister of Dido, who fled into Jtaly to iEneas; or of one 
Anna an old gentlewoman, that, in a great dearth at Rome, for some 
time furnished the common people with com out of her own store. 
The celebration of this day consisted in drinking and feasting largely 
among friends. The common people met for this purpose in the fields 
near the Tiber, and building themselves booths and arbours, k'fept 
the day with all manner of sports and jollity ; wishing one another 
to live as many yeak as they drank cups." 

The same day was, by a decree of the senate, ordered to te called 
Parricidium, for the murder of Julius Caesar, which happened on 
it.^ Appian, in his second book, tells us of a very different law that 
Dolabella the consul would have jjreferred upon this occasion ; and 
that was, to have the day called ever after, Naialis urbis, the birt'h- 
day of the city; as if their liberty had revived upon the death, of 
Caesar. 

March the 19th, or the 14th Of the kalends of April, began the 
Quinquatrus, or Quinquatria, the feast of Minerva, continuing five 
days. It was during this solemnity, that the boys and girls used ta 
pray to the goddess for wisdom and learning, of which she had the 
patronage ; to which custom Juvenal alludes : 

EloquiuTn et famam Demoathenis aut CiceronU _ 

. Xncipit optare, et iptis quinquatribus opiat.i 
To rival Tully or I>eroo8thene«, 
Begins ko wish in th« Quiuqualrian days. 
And wishes aU the feast. 

At the same time the youths carried their masters their fee or 
present, termed Minerval. 

April the 19th, or the 13th of the kalends of May, was the Cerea-^ 
Ha, or feast of Ceres, in which Solemnity the chief actors were the 
women. No person that mourned was allowed to bear a part in this 

* Quaest.Rom »» Ibiu. v.523, &c. 

cOvid. Fait. 3. V. 233. * Sueton. in Juh chap. 88. i Sat^ 10. 
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service ; unA therefore it ia very remarkable, that, upon the defeat at 
Cannae, there was auch an universal grief in the city, that the anni- 
versaiy feast of Ceres was tbrced to be omitted.^ 

April the 21st, or the 1 1th of the ^alends of May, was the FaBUa, 
or feast of Pales, the goddess of shepherds. This is sometiines called 
ParUia a parimdo, because pi-ayers were now made for the fruitfol- 
ness of the sheep. Ovid tells us a very tedious course of superstition 
that the shepherds ran through upon this day: They always contri- 
ved p> have a great feast at night; and, when most of them were 
pretty merry, they concluded all with dancing over the fires that they 
made in the field with heaps of stubble.* 

The same day was called Urbis Naicdis, being the day on which 
tjie city was built."' 

April the 25th, or the 7th of thie kalends of May, was the Bobiga* 
lia, a feast of tl^e goddess Robiga, or the god Robigus, who took care 
to keep oiF the mildew and blasting from the com, and fruit.'' 

April the 2rth, or the 5th of the kalends of May, was the Floralia^ 
or fe^st of Flora, the goddess of flowers,*" when the public sports 
were celebrated that will be hereafter described.^ 

In the remaining part of the year, we meet with no festival of ex* 
traprdinary note, except the Poplifugium and the Saturnalia. 

The original of the famous Nonx Caprotina, or Popl^ugitim, is 
doubly related by Plutarch, according to the two common opinions. 
Firsti, because Romulus disappeared on that day, when an assembly 
being held in the Palus Caprea, or ^oats-marsh, on a sudden hap- 
pened a most wonderful tempest, accompanied with terrible thunder 
and other unusual disorders in the air. The common people fled 
alL away to secure themselves, but, after the tempest was over, 
could never find their king.*" 

Or else from Caprificus a wild fig-tree, because ii^ the Gallic wai*, 
a koman vii-gin, who was prisoner in the enemy's camp, taking the 
opportunity when she saw them one night in a disorder, got up into 
a wild fig-tree, and holding out ^ lighted torch toward the city, gave 
the Romans a signal to fall on ; which they did with such good suc- 
cess as to obtain a considerable victory.' 

The original of the Saturnalia, jis to the time, is unknown; Ma- 
crobius assuring us, that it was celebrated in Italy, long before the 
building of Rome ; the story of Saturn, in whose honour it was kept, 
every body is acquainted with. As to the manner of the solemnity, 

* Liv. Ub. 28. p See book v. chap. 7. 

* Ovid Fast. V. 4. f 21, kc. 1 .FUitArcb. in Romulo. 

• Ibid. V a06. f Pluiarcli. in Romulo; et in C^millo. 

• Ibid. V. 901. • Ibid. V. 943. • Macrob. Saturn, lib. 1. ch»p. 7. 
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l^seideB the sacrifices and o&er parts of public worship, there were 
several lesser observations worth our notice : As, first, the liberty 
now allowed to servants to be free and merrj with their masters, so 
often alluded to in authors. It is probable this was done in memory 
of the liberty enjoyed in the g;olden age under Saturn, before the 
names of servant and master were known to the world. Besides thia 
they sent presents to one another among friends ; no war was to be 
proclaimed, and no offender executed ; the schools kept a vacation, 
and nothing but mirth and freedom was to be met with in the city. 
They kept at first only one day, the 14th of the kalends of January ; 
but the number was afterwards increased to three, four, five, an4 
some say seven days.* 

« Lips. Sftturnai. lib. 1. chap. 3. 
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OF THE CIVIL GOVERNMENT OF THE ROMANS. 



CHAPTER I. 

OF THE GENERAL DIVISION OF THE PEOPLE. 

ROMULUS, as soon as his city was tolerably well filled with in- 
habitants, made a distinction of tiie people according to honour and 
quality ; giving the better sort the name of Patrea, or Patricii, and 
the rest the common title of Flebeii. To bind the two degrees more 
firmly together, he recommended to the Patricians some of the Ple- 
bians to protect and countenance ; the former being styled Patroni, 
and the latter Clientes, The patrons were always their clients coun- 
sellors in difficultcases, their advocates in judgeihents jin short, their 
advisers and overseers in all affairs whatever. On the other side, the 
clients faithfully served their patrons, not only paying them all ima- 
^nable respect and defference, but, if occasion required, assisting 
them with money towards the defraying of any extraordinary charges . 
But afterwards, when the state grew rich and great, though all other 
good ofiices continued between them, yet it was thought a dishonour- 
able thing for the better sort to take any money of their inferiors.* 

The division of the people into the three distinct orders of Sena- 
tors, Knights, and Commons, took its rise about the time of Tar- 
quin's expulsion. The senators were such persons as had been pro- 
moted to sit in the supreme council of state, either out of the nobili- 
ty or commons. If out of the latter order, they had the honour of a 
gold ring, but not of a horse kept at the public charge; as Manutius 
hath nicely observed. The knights were such persons as were al- 
lowed a gold ring and a horse at the public charge. The commons 
were all the rest of the people besides these two orders, including 
not only the inferior populace, but such of the nobility too as had 
not yet been elected senators, and such of the gentry as had not a 
complete knight's estate : For persons were admitted into the two 
higher ranks according to their fortunes ; one that was worth eight 
hundred sestertia, was capable of being chosen a senator ; one that 

* Vide Dionys. Ub. 2. Liv. lib. 1. Plutarch, in Romulo. 
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had four hnndred, might be taken into the equegtrian order. Au- 
gustus afterwards altered the senatorian estate to twelve hundred 
sesterces ; but the equestrian continued the same. 

The three common terms by which the knights are mentioned in 
Roman authors, are Eques, Equesttis ordinis, and Eqnestri loco na- 
tU8 ; the two former of which are, in all respects, the very same. 
But the latter is properly applied to those Equites whose fathers 
Wjjre indeed of the same order, but had never reached tiie senatori- 
an dignity ; for, if their fath^s had been senators, they would have 
been said to have been born of the senatorian, and not of the eques- 
trian rank.^ 

When we find the Optimates and the Populares opposed in au- 
thors, we must suppose the former to have been those persons of 
what rank soever, who stood up for the dignity of the chief magis- 
trates, and the rigorous grandeur of the state ; and who cared not if 
the inferior members suffered for the advancement of the command- 
ing powers. The latter we must take likewise for those persons of 
what rank soever, who courted the favour of the commons, by en- 
couraging them to sue for greater privileges, and to bring things 
nearer to a level. For it would be unreasonable to make the same 
distinction between these parties, as Sigonius and others lay down, 
" that the Populares were those who endeavoured by their words 
and actions to ingratiate themselves with the multitude ; and the 
Optimates those who so behaved themselves in all affairs, as to make 
their co;iduct approved by every good man." This explication agrees 
much better with the sound of the words, than with the sense of the 
things ; for at this xate the Optimates and the Populares will be only 
other terms for the virtuous and the vicious ; and it would be equal- 
ly hard in such large divisions of men, to acknowledge one side to 
have been wholly honest, and to affirm the other to have been entire- 
ly wicked. I know that this opinion is built on the authority of Ci- 
cero; but if we look on him not only as a prejudiced person, but as 
an orator too, we shall not wonder, that in distinguishing the two 
parties, he gave so infamous a mark to the enemies' side, and so ho- 
nourable a one to his own. Otherwise the murderers of Caesar (who 
were the Optimates) must pass for men of the highest probity; and 
the followers of Augustus (who were of the opposite faction) must 
seem in general a pack of profligate knaves. It would therefore be 
a much more moderate judgment, to found the difference rather on 
policy, than on morality; rather on the principles of government, 
than of religion and private duty. 

There is another common division of the people into Nobiles, Novi, 

* Vide P. Mftnut.de Civ. Rom; p. 5, 
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and IgnObiles, taken from the right of using pictares, or statues ; an 
honour only allowed to such whose uicestors or themselves haii 
bom some Curule office, that is, had been Curule-J&dile, Censor^ 
Praetor, or Consul. He that had the pictures or statues of his ances- 
tors, was termed Nobilis; he that had only his own, Novus; he that 
had neither, Ignobilis. So that Jub imaginU was much the same 
thing among them, as the right of bearing a coat of arms among us ; 
and their Novus Homo is equivalent to our upstart gentleman. 

For a great while none but the Patricii were the Nobiles, because 
no person, unless of that superior rank, could bear any Curule of- 
fice. Hence, in many places of Livy, Sallust, and other auliiors, 
we find Nobilitas used for the Patrician order, and so opposed to 
Piebs. But in after times, when the commons obtained a right of 
enjoying those Curule honours, tliey by the same means procured 
the title of Nobiles, and left it to their posterity.^ 

Such persons as were free of the city, are generally distinguished 
into Ingenui, Liberti, and Libertini. The Ingenui were such as had 
been born free, and of parents that had been always free. The Li- 
bertini were the children of such as had been made free. Liberti, 
such as had been actually made free themselves. 

The two common ways of conferring freedom were by testament, 
and by manumission. A slave was said to be free by testament* 
when his master, in consideration of his faithful service, had left 
him free in his last will : of which custom we meet with abundance 
of examples in every historian. 

This kind of Liberti had the title of Orcini, because their masters 
were gone to Orcus. In allusion to which custom, when» after the 
murder of Julius Caesar, a great number of unworthy persons had 
thrust themselves into the senate, without any just pretensions, they 
were merrily distinguished by the term of Senatores Orcini.^ 

The ceremony of manumission was thus performed : the slave was 
brought before the Consul, and in after times, before the Praetor, by 
his master, who, laying his hand upon his servant's head, said to the 
Praetor, Hunc hominemjiiberumgesse volo / and with that, let him go 
. out of his hand, which they termed emanu emittere* Then the Prae- 
tor, laying a rod called vindicta upon his head, said, Dico eum libe- 
rum e*«c, more Qmritum, Hence Persius : 

Vindictd postquam mew a Prastore recem. 

After this the Lictor, taking the rod out of the Praetor's hand, 
struck the servant several blows on the head, face, and back ; and no- 
thing now remained but pileo donari, to receire a cap in token of 11- 

' Vide SigoQ. de Jar. Civ« Btm, Ub. 2. chap. 20. ^ Sueton. m OoUY. ch»p. 35. 
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bertj, and to hay^ his nanie entered in tiie common ndl of freemen, 
with the reason of his obtaining that favour* 

There was a third way of bestowing freedom* which we do nei so 
often meet with in authors ; it was when a slave, by the consent and 
ap{H:obation of his master, got his name to be inserted in the censor's 
roll ; sttch a man was called liber cmsu ; as the two already men- 
tioned were lihet testammto, and kber mamimUHone. 



CHAPTER 11. 

OF THE SlENATE. 

THE chief council of state, and as it were the body of magistrates; 
was the Senate ; which, as it has been generally reckoned the foun- 
dation and support of the Roman greatness, so it was one of the 
earliest constitntions in the republic; for Romulus first chose out a 
hundred persons of the best repute for birth, wisdom, and integrity 
of manners, to assisthimin the management of affiiirs, with l^e name 
of Senatores, or Fatres, from their age and gravity, (vel xtate, vel 
curas similittidiney Patres appellabantury says Sallust:) a title as ho- 
nourable, and yet as little subject to envy, as could possibly have 
been pitched upon. After the admission ^ the Sabines into Rome, 
an equal number of that nation were joined to the former hundred.* 
And Tarquinius Priscus, upoil his first succession to the crown, to 
ingratiate liimself with the commons, ordered another hundred to. 
be selected out of that body, for an addition to the senate,' which 
before had been always filled with persons of the higher ranks. Sylla 
the dictator made them up above four hundred; Julius Caesar nine 
hundred ; and, in the time of the second triumvirate, they were 
above a thousand ; no distinction being made with respect to merit 
er quality. But this disorder was afterwards rectified by Augustus, 
and a reformation made in the senate, according to the old consti- 
tution.* 

The right of naming senators belonged at first to the kings ; after- 
wards the consuls chose, and referred them to the people for their 
approbation ; but, at last, the censors engrossed the whole privilege 
of conferring this honour. He that stood first in the censor's roll, 
had the honourable title of Frincepa Senaiu8j^ yet the chief magis- 

« Dionys. lib. 2. 8 Sueton. in Au^st. chap. 35, 

< Idem, lib. 3. <> A. Gell. lib. 3. chap. 18. 
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trates as the cdn&uls, dictator, ^c. were always his superiors in the 
house. 

Besides the estate of eight hundred, or, after Augustus, of twelve 
hundred sestertia, no person was capable of this dignity, but one 
who had already borne some magistracy in the commonwealth. And 
that there was a certain age (even in later times) required, is plain, 
from the frequent use uf setas smatoria in authors. Dio Cassius 
positively limits it to five and twenty,* which was the soonest time 
any one could have discharged the Quaetorship, the first oflSce of any 
considerable note ; yet we meet with very many persons promoted 
to this order, without any consideration had to their years ; as it 
usually happened in all other honours whatever. 

As to the general title of Patres Conscripti given them in authors, 
it was taken as a mark of distinction, proper to those senators who 
were added to Romulus's hundred either by Tarquinius Priscus, or 
by the people upon the establishment of the commonweal^; but in 
after times, all the number were promiscuously styled Patres, and 
PcUres ComcriptiJ 

We may take a farther view of the senators, considered all to- 
gether, as a council or body. 

The magistrates, who had the power of assembling the senators, 
were only the Dictator, the Consuls, the Prgetors, the Tribunes of the 
Commons, and the Interrex. Yet upon extraordinary accounts, the 
same privilege was allowed to the IVibtmi mititum, invested with 
consular power, and toithe Decemvirs, created for the regulating 
the laws ; and to the other magistrates chosen upon some unusual 
occasion. In the first times of the state, they were called together 
by a public crier ; but when the city grew larger, an edict was pub- 
lished to command their meeting.^ 

The places where they assembled were only such as had been for- 
mally consecrated by the Augurs, and most commonly within the 
city ; only they made use of the temple of Bellona without the walls, 
for the giving audience to foreign ambassadors, and to such provin- 
cial magistrates as were to be heard in open senates before they en- 
tered the city ; as when they petitioned for a triumph, and the like 
cases. Pliny too has a very remarkable observation, that whenever 
the Augurs reported that "an ox had spoke," which we often meet 
with among the ancient prodigies, the senate was presently to sit «t^ 
dio, or in the open air.* 

«• Lib. 52. k p. Manut. de Senat. Rora. 

j P. Manut. dc Senat. and C. Sigon. * Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. 8. chap. 45. 
de Antiq. Jur. C* R« 
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As &r Ike tane of their sitting, we nratt have recourse t» the 
common dis^nctton of senatua kgitimus, and senatus indicius. 

The former waa when the senate met of course, upon such days as 
the laws or custom obliged them to. These were the Kalends, 
Nones, -and Ides in every month, till the time of Augustus, who con- 
fined them to the Kalends and Ides. In the months of September 
and October, by an order of the same emperor, the senators were 
dischai^ed from their necessary attendance; except so many of then! 
as made a quorum, a number sufficient by law to despatch business; 
and therefore all that time they drew lets for their appearance or 
excuse, as Suetonius informs us.*" We may observe from the sam^ 
author, that the Ides of March (called t'arricidium, from the murder 
of Julius Caesar, which happened on it) was particularly excepted ; 
and a decree passed, that the senate should never meet on that day 
for the future." 

SenaHuf indi^us^ was a senate called for the despatch of any bu* 
uness upon any other day; except the Dies comitiales, when the 
senators were obliged to be present at the Comitia. 
' As soon as the s^enate was set, the consul, or other supreme magis- 
trate, in the first place, performed some divine service, and then 
proposed the business to the house ; both which actions they called 
r^^err€ ad senatum.^^ 

When he had opened the cause, he went round in order (begin- 
iug with the princeps aenatus, and the designed consuls) and asked 
every body's opinion ; upon which, all that pleased stood up, and 
gave their judgment upon the point. 

It is very remarkable, that when any senator was asked his opinion^ 
he had the privilege of speaking as long as he pleased, as well about 
other concerns as about the matter in hand ; and therefore, when 
any particular member had a design to hinder the passing of any 
decree, it was a common practice to protract his speech until it 
was toe late to make any determination in the house. 

When as many as thought fit had given their judgments at large, 
the supreme magistrate made a short report of their several opinions ; 
and then, in order to passing their decree, ordered the senators to 
divide, one party to one side of the house, and the opposite to the 
other. The number being now told, the major part determined the 
case ; and a Senatua consultum was accordingly wrote by the pub- 
lic notaries at the feet of the chief magistrate, being subscribed by 
the principal members that promoted it. 

" In Octav. chap. 35. "> P. Manut. de Slenat. Rom. 

" Id. iaJuLCaes. chap. as. 

17 
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Bttt in cABes of little'concern^ or such b» required expedUbn, the 
formality of asking opinions and delating the business wag laid aside, 
and. a decree passed upon the bare division of the house, and the 
.counting ef the numbers on. both sides* This was called Smxha- 
constdium per dUcesnonem factum ^ the former simply Senatus- 
cansiUtum.^. 

Julius Capitolinus speaks of a sort of SenaiU8'Con8uUa, not de- 
scribed by any other: wluch he calls Senatus-cansMa tmia; and 
tells us they were made in reference to affairs of great secrecy, 
without the admittance of the very public servants : but all the bu- 
siness was done by the senators themselves, after the passing of an 
4>atb. of secrecy, until their design should be effected.*^ 
. . Ther^ were several things that might hinder the passing <rf a de- 
cree in senate; as in case pf an interce^rio, or interposing. This 
was commonly put in practice by the tribunes of the commons, wh9 
reckoned it their privilege ; but it mi^t be done too by any ma- 
gistrate of equal authority with him that proposed the business to 
the house ; or else when the number required by law for the passing 
of any bill was not present; for that there was such a fixed number 
is very evident, though nothing of certainty can be determined any 
farther about it. 

In both these cases, the opinions of the major part of the senators 
was not called Senatus-comultum, but JitahorUas senatus; their 
judgment, not their command ; and signified little, unless it was 
. afterwards ratified and turned into a Senatus-constUtum, as usually 
happened.' Yet we must have a care of taking Jiuthoritas senar- 
tUs in this sense, every time we. meet with it in authors. For un- 
less, at the same time, there be mention made of an intercessiOt 
it is generally to be understood a& another term for a Senatm-con- 
itdtum; and so TuUy frequently uses it. Sometimes both the 
names are joined together; as the usual inscription of the decrees 
was in these initial letters, S. C. A.i. e. Senatus-Constdti-JiuthoritOB* 

Besides these two impediments, a decree of senate could not pass 
after sun-set, but was deferred till another meeting. 

All along, till the year of the city 304, the written decrees were 
in the custody of the consul, who might dispose of them as he thought 
proper, and either suppress or preserve them: But then a law pass- 
ed, that they should be carried always for the future to the ^diUs 
plebia, to be laid up in the temple of Ceres :* Yet we find, that after- 
wards they were for tlie most part preserved in the public treasury/ 

P P. Manul. de Sen. • Liv. lib. 3. 

^ Jul. Capit. in Gordian. « Cicer, Philip. 5. Sueton. in Augost 

' V. Manut. de Sen. Tacit. Annal. 3. 
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It may be hriker observed, tiiat besides the proper semtots, ady. 
magistrates might come into the house during their .honour^ andtbey 
who had bore mj cnrule office, after its expiration. But then none 
of those who came into the house purely upon account of their ma-^ 
gistracy were allowed the privilege of giving their judgements uppn 
any matter, or being numbered amoiig the persons who had votes* 
Yet they tacitly extM-essed their mind, by going over to those seita* 
tors whose opinions they embraced; and. upon this accovmtthey^bad 
the name of iSoMlore^ Pedam. .u>. . .-. -,.[ 

This gave occasion to the joke.of iiaberius the Mimic, i 

CapHt sine Ungud pedaria sententia e$i. \ i\i • 

There was an etd custom too, in l!ie commonwealth, that the soM 
of senators might come into ^e house, and hear the procTeedinj^;' 
This, after it had been abrogated by a law, and long disused, was 
at last revived by Augustus, who in; ord^i' to the bringing 'ii^'thb^ 
joung noblemen the soccer to the management of affaii^s; ordeDted 
that any senator's son, at the time of putting on the togd viriHif 
should have the privilege of n^ing the IcUus, claims', add of coming 
into the senatie.^ 



CHAPTER III. 

OF THE GENERAL DIVISION OF THE MAGISTRATES, AND OF 
THE CANDIDATES FOR OFFICES. 

NOT to s|)eak of the different forms of government which obtain- 
ed among the Romans, or to decide the case of pre-eminency be- 
tween them, we may in the ^aext place take a short view of th^ cht^f 
magistrates under them all. Of those we meet with many general 
divisions; as, in respect of time, Magistratus ordinarii and extra- 
ardinoHij with a reference -to the persons, Patricii, Flebeii, ^d 
])Mxti ; from their quality, M(iJQres, and Minores ; from their man- 
ner (^appearing in public, CutuUb and Non-curuks ^ and lastly^ 
from the place of their residence, Urbaiyi, and Frovinciales,'' If ^e 
would pitch upon the clearest and the most compendious me^thod^ 
we must ranK^hem,.f^^|cording to tk^ last distinction, ^nd describe 
in order themost reniarkable of tl^exiv^ offices at home and abroad. 
But it will be expected, t^^at yr^ first .giy^e some account of the per- 
sons that stood candidates for these honours. They borrowed the 
name of Candtdtiii from the^oga Candida, in which they were habit- 

» Sueton« in August, chap. 38. * Lipsius de Mugistrut. 
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0^ at 4li^:tiiiie . tf)eir. apf^earing for a place* They • won 4d9 lod^e 
gown open and ungirded, mthout aa j close garment under ^ which 
some interpret aa done mth design ta avoid any aipiptcaoa' the peo- 
ple might have of briberj and cprrvption; hut Philareh5 thmb it 
was either to promote their interest 'the better, by doii^ in fuch aa 
hnmlde habit; or else, that siieh as had received woUndB in the ser- 
vice of their conntry might the moi» easily deftonstriate those to- 
kens of their conntry an^ fidelity; a very powerful way p£ moving 
the affections of the people. But he disallows the reason above meD- 
tioned, becanae this caatom prevaile4 in Rome many agf^ before 
gifts and presents had any influence on the public suffrages ; a mis- 
chief to; ^hich hQ attribHte4t m a great meastti:e« the ri^in of the 
QonmQHW^lth. 

Thpy declared their pretensions generally about a year before the 
election ; all which time was spent in gaining and securiiig of friends* 
For tliis purpose they used all the arts of popularity^ making their 
<?irct(its round the city very often; whence the phrase omWre ma- 
f^ratum had its rise. In their walks, they took the meanest per- 
sons by the hands; and not only used the more familiar term^ of fa- 
ther, brother, friend, and the like, but called them too by their own 
proper names. In this service, they bad usually a nomenclator or 
monitor, to assist them, who whispared every body's name in their 
ears. For though Plutarch tells us of a law which forbade any can- 
didate to make use of a pron^ter ; y^t at the same time he observes, 
that Cato the younger was the only person who conformed to it, dis- 
charging the whole business by the help of his own memory.^ 

They had reason to be very nice a^ cautious in the whole method 
of their address and canvass; for an affront, or perhaps a jest, put 
upon the most inconsiderable fellow, who wasmasterof a vote, might 
sometimes be so far resented by the mob, as to turn the electien an- 
other way. There is a particular story told of Scipio Nasica, which 
may confirm this remark. When he appeared for the place of Cu- 
rule-^dile, and was making hid^ circuit to increase his party, he 
lighted upon an honest plain country^man, who was come to town 
to give his vote among the rest, and finding, as he shook him by the 
hand, that the flesh was very hard and callous, *pr*ytiiee friend,' 
(says he) *do'st use to walk on thy hands ?' The clown was eo far 
from being pleased vrith this piece of wit, that he complained «f the 
affront, and'hMt the gentleman Hhk honour which he sued for. 

Such personiB as openly favoured their desig:ns, have been dtstin- 

gtiished by the names of saltiiatofe^, Seduetores^, and sectatorea.^ The 
*...(■. .; •. >; ' .. 
^ In C<v:)o)an. , .. ^.y,R9tiB.lib. r.ehap.8. . ^ 

* Plut. in Cantone Uticen$. ' ' , ' 



fifgt aai*t mif paid tiieir €Qm[^m^ent8 to tiiem at tk«r lodgihgsin 
the morning ; and then took- tkeir leave. The second waited upon 
them from thence iis far a» tiie Fomm. The last composed their 
rettntie llur ough the whole ciiicuit. Flin j has obliged us with a 
fiurt^r remark^that not only the person who stood for an office, hut 
aometin^es too the mo9t consideFable men of their partj, went about 
m the S(ame formal manner, to beg voices in their behalf; and there- 
fore, when he would let us know his great dil^nee in promoting 
the interest of one of his friends, he makes use of the same phrases 
which, are eominoBlj appUed to the candidates themselves ; as, am- 
hire domoSi ptm^art maieoa, cireuniire statiofi0$j* ^c. 

The proceedings in ^e olfactions will &11 more pjhoperij under 
the account of the assemblies whei^ tiiey were managed. 



CHAPTER IV. 



p«T THE CONSt^LS. 



THE eoii^ular office began upon the expulaon oi the Tarquins, 
in th^ year of the city 844* There are several deiivations giveii of 
the w^d: That of Cieero, a eamtdrndOy^ is generally followed. 
Their powey was ^t fifst the same as iti^t of the kings, i-estrafned 
only by .plurality of persQiis and shortoesa^of time ; therefore Tully 
calls it regum imperium,^ and regia poiesias,*" In war they com- 
manded in chief over citia^ns and associates ; nor were they less 
absolute in peace, having the government of the senate itself,- which 
they assembled or dismissed at their pleasure. And though their 
au^ority was very much impaired, first by the tribunes of the peo- 
ple, and afterwards upon the establishment of the empire ; yet they 
were still employed in consulting the senate^ administering justice, 
managing public games, and the like ; and had the honour to charac- 
UaAzj^ the year hy their own names. 

At the first institution, this honour was confined to the nobility ; 
but in the year of the city 367,' the commons obtained the privilege 
of having ^(me of their own body always an associate in this office. 
Soni^times indeed the populace were so powerful, as to have both 

s PKn. Bpint/ Hb. 2. ep. 9. ^ Ibid. > 

• Cicero de Leg. lib. 3. ^ Idem, de Petitione Consulatus. 
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ccmsols chosen out of their order ; but ygenerally gf^eakmg one wag 
a nobleman, and the other a commoner. 

No person was allowed to sue for thisofilce, unleis he was present 
at the election and in a private station ; which gave occasion to the 
civil wars between Pompey and Caesar, as has been already observ- 
ed. The common age required in the candidates was fortj4wo 
years. This Cicero hhngelf acquaints us with, if we allow a Mttle 
scope to his way of speaking, when he says that Alexander the 
Great, dying in his thirty-third year, came ten years shoH of the 
consular age.** But sometimes the people dispensed with the law, 
^d the emperors took very little notice of the restraint. 

The lime of the consuls' government, befoire Julius Caesar, was 
always a coSnplete year ; but he brought upa custon^ of substituting 
consuls at a6y time for a month or more, according as he pleased. 
¥et the consuls, who were admitted the first of January, denomi- 
nated the year, and had the title of Ordinarii; the otiiers being 
styled SuffecH.^ . 

The chief ornaments and marks of their autho^ty were the white 
robe edged with purple, called PrasteoBta; which in after times they 
changed for the Toga Palmata, or Ficta, before proper only to such 
persons as had been honoured with a triumph } and the twelve Lie- 
tors, who went before one of them one month and the other the next, 
canrying the /b«c6» and Seeuris, which, though Valerius Poplicola 
topk away from the Fetsces, yet it was so^m after added again. 

Their authority was equal; only in some smaller matters he had 
tiie precedency; according to the Valerian law, who was oldest; 
and he, according to the Julian law> who had mnst children. 



CHAPTER V. 

OF THE DICTATOR AND HIS MASTER OF HORSE. 

THE office of Dictator was of very early original ; for the Latins 
entering into a confederacy against Rome to support Tarquin's cause 
after his expiilsion, the senate were under great apprehensions of 
danger, by reason of the difficulty they found in procuring levies to 
oppose them : While the poorer commons^ who had been forced to 
run themselves into debt with the Patricians, absolutely refused to 
li^ themselves, unless an order of senate might pass for a general 

^ Ciceron. Philip. 3, ' Bio. lib; 43. Saeton. in Julio^ chap. 76, kc 
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remission. Now the power of life and deatk being lately taken from^ 
the consuls by the ^Valerian law, and liberty given for an appeal 
from them, to the people, they could not Qoinpel any body to take 
up arms. Upon this account they fQund it necessary to create a 
magistrate, who for six months should rule with absolute authority, 
even above the laws themselves. The first person pitched upon for 
this honour, was Titus Largius Flavius, about A. U. C. 253, or 255,« 
The supreme officer was called Dictator, either because he was 
dictitSy named of the consul, or else from his dictating and com- 
manding what should b^ done.<s Though we sometimes meet with 
the naming of a dictator upon a smaller account, as the holding the 
Cpmitia for the election of consuls, the celebration of public games, 
the fixing the nail upon Jove's temple (which they called davum 
pangere, and which was used in the times of primative ignorance, 
to reckon the number of the years, and in the times of latter super- 
stition, for the averting or driving away pestilences and seditions) 
and the like ; yet the true and proper Dictator was he Who had been 
inves^d with this honour upon the occasion of dangerous war, sedi- 
tion, or any such emergency as required a sudden and, absolute 
command;" and therefore he was not chosen with the usual formali- 
ties, but only named in the night, viva, voce, by the consul,^ and con- 
firmed by the divination from birds. -^ The time assigned for the dur 
ration of the office was never lengthened, except out of mere neces- 
sity; and as for the perpetual Dictatorships of Sylla and Julius Cae- 
sar, they are confessed to have been notorious violations of the laws 
of their couutry^ Theire were two other confinements which the dic- 
tator was obliged to observe. First, he was never to stir out of Italy, 
for fear he should take advantage of the dist£tnce of the place to at- 
tempt any thing against the common liberty.'^ S^sides this, he was 
always to march on foot ; only, upon account of a tedious or sudden 
expedition, he formerly asked leave of the pleople to ride.* But set- 
ting aside these restraints, his power was most absolute. He might 
proclaim war, levy forces, leadrthem out, or disband them, without 
any consultation had with the senate : he tould punish as he pleas- 
ed ; and from his judgment lay no aj^peal ;'° at least not till in later 
times. To make the authority of his charge more awful, he had al- 
ways twenty-four bundle of rods, and as many axes, carried before 
him in public, if we wi^l believe Plutarch" and Polybius ;• though 

^ Dionys. Antiq. lib. 5. Uv. lib. 2. ^ Dio. Hist. lib. 36. 

g Ibi'l. 1 Plut in Fab. Mux. 

k Lips, de Magistral, chap. 17. " Dionys. Antiq. liD. 8. 

i Liv. lib. 4. * In Fab. Max. 

; Cicero de Leg. lib. 3. « Uist. lib. 3. 
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Livy attributes the first rise of this custom to Sy1a.» Nor was be 
only invested with the joint authority of both of the consuls (whence 
the Grecians called him A«vi^9r«T*c, or double consul :) but during his 
administration, all other magistrates ceased, except the tribunes, 
and left the whole government in his hands.<^ 

This office had the repute to be the only safeguard of the common- 
wealth in times of danger, four hundred years together j^ill Sylla^ 
and Csesar converted it into a tyranny, and rendered the very name 
odious. Upon the murder of the latter, a decree passed in the se- 
nate, to forbid the use of it upon any account whatsoever for the 
future/ 

The first tiling the Dictator did was to choose a MagiBter Equi- 
turn, or master of the horse, (he himself bciing in ancient times, by 
a more general name, termed Magister Papuli) who was to be his 
lieutenant-general of the army, but could act nothing without his 
express order. Ycit in the war with hanibal, when the slow proceed- 
ing of Fabius Maximus created a suspicion in the commons, they 
voted, that Minutius, his master of the horse, should have an equal 
authority with Fabius, and be, as it were, another Dictator.* The 
like was afterwards practised in the same war upon the defeat at 
Cannae, when the Dictator, M. Junius, being with the army, Fabius 
Buteo was chosen a second Dictator at Home, to create new sena- 
tws for the supplying of their places who had been killed in the 
battle ; thotighas soon as ever the ceremony was over, he immediate- 
laid down his command, and acted as a private person.* 

There was another expedientiised in case of extreme emergency, 
much like this custom of creating a dictator ; and that was, to invest 
the counsels, sometimes the other chief magistrates, as the Praetors, 
Tributes, ^c. with an absolute and uncontrolable power. Thiavras 
performed by that short yet full4ecree of senate, Denfifperam -toi^ 
Sides, Sfc. m quid detrimenti agnat respubiica: "Let the consuls, 
Sec. take care that the commonwealth suffer no damage." 

P Epitom. lib. 89. « Plutarch, in Fab. Max. Polybius lib. 3. 

*i Pint, in Fab. Max. t Plutarcti". ibid. 

' Dio. lib. 44. Appiftn. lib. 3. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Olf THE PR^TORS. 

THE oiiginal of this office, instituted in the year of the city 3&9> 
k owing to two occasions ; partly because the consuls being very 
often wholly taken up with foreign wars, found the Want of some 
person to administer justice in the city ; and partly because the no- 
bility, having lost their appropriation of the consulship, were am- 
bitious of procuring to themselves some new honour in its room.^ 
At the first, only one was created, taking his name d prmeundo^ 
and for the same reason most of the old Latins called their com- 
manders Pras/ore^/ and the consuls are supposed to have used that 
title at their first institution. A, U. C, $01 another iPraetor was 
added ; and then one of them applied himself wholly to the pre- 
serving of justice among the citizens, with the name of Prator Vr- 
bonus / while the other appointed judges in all matters relating to 
foreigners. But upon the taking in of iSicily and Sardinia, A. 0. 
C. 5aO, two more Praetors were created, to assist the consuls in the 
government of the provinces ; and as many more upon the entire 
conquest of Spain, A. U. C. 551. Sylly increased the number to 
eight; Julius Caesar, first to ten, and then to sixteen; the second 
Triumviri, after an extravagant manner, to sixty-four. 

After this, sometimes we meet with twelve Praetors, sometimes 
sixteen or eighteen : but, in the declension of the empire, they fell 
as low again as three. 

When tlie number of the Praetors was thus increased, and the 
Qusestiones, or inquirers into crimes, made perpetual, and not com- 
mitted to o£Scers chosen upon such occasions, the Praetor tTrbanus 
(and, as Lipsius thinks, the Praetor Peregrinus) undertook the cog- 
nizance of private causes, and the other praetors that of crimes. 
The latter therefore were sometimes called OttasHtores, quia quse- 
rebarU de crimine^ the first barely jus dicebcU. Here we must ob- 
serve the difference between jus dicere and judicare; the former 
relates to the Praetor, and signifies no more than the allowing an 
action, and granting judices for determining the controversy; the 
other is the proper office of the judices allowed by the Praetor, and 
denotes the actual hearing nnd deciding of a cause.^ 

* tihr. Kb. T. einti, piineep. ^ P. Manut. d6 Legibus, p. 82d. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

OF T|I£ CENSORS. 

THE Census, or survey of Roman citizens and their estates 
(from cmseo, to rate or value), was introduced by Servius TuUius 
the sixth king, but without the assignment of any particular officer' 
to manage it ; and therefore he took the trouble upon himself, and 
made it part of the regal duty. Upon the expulsion of the Tarquins, 
the business fell to the consuls, and continued in their care, till their 
dominions grew so large as to give them no leisure for its perform- 
ance. Upon this account, it was wholly omitted seventeen years to- 
gether, till A. U. C. 311, when they found the necessity of a new 
magistracy for that employment, and thereupon created two censors : 

. Their office was to continue five years, because, every fifth year, the 
general survey of the people used to be performed: But when they 
grew to be the most considerable persons in the sate, for, fear they 
should abuse their authority, A. U. C. 420, a law passed, by which 
their place was confined to a year and a half; and therefore, for the 
fiiture, though they were elected every five years, yet they continued 
to hold the iionour no longer than the time prefixed by that law. 

After the second Punic war, they were always created out of such 
persons as had been consuls, though it sometimes happened other- 
wise before. Their station was reckoned more honourable than tlie 
consulship, though their authority, in matters of state, was not so 
considerable. And the badges of the two officers were the same, 
only that the Censors were not allowed the Lictors to walk before 
them, as the consuls had. 

Lipsius divides the duty of the Censors into two heads ; the survey 
of the people, and the censure of manners. As to the former, they 
took an exact account of the estates and goods of every person, 
and accordingly divided the people into their proper classes and 
centuries. Besides this, they took care of the public taxes, and 
made laws in reference to them. They were inspectors of the pub- 
lic buildings and ways, and defrayed the charges of such sacrifices 
as were made upon the common account. 
Witli respect to the latter part of their office, they had the power 

, to punish an immorality in any person of what order soever. The 
senators they might expel the house (9tnatu ejicere), which was 
done by omitting such a person when they called over the names. 
The Equites they punished by taking away the horse (eguum ad»- 
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mere) allowed them at the public charge. The commons they migfai. 
either remove from a higher tribe {tribu movere) to a lesa honourable,' 
or quite disable them to give their votes in the assemblies ; or set a 
fine upon them to be paid to the treasury (in cssrititm iabulas referre^ 
et asrartumfacere.) And sometimes, when a senator, or Eques> had 
been guilty of any notorious irregularity, he suffered two of these 
punishments, or all three, at once. / 

The greatest part of the Censor's public business was performed 
every fifth year, when, after the survey of the people, and inquisition 
into their manners, taken anciently in the Forum, and afterwards 
in the Villa Publica, the Censors made a solemn lustration, or ex- 
piatory sacrifice, in the name of all the people. The sacrifice cion- 
^ sisted of a sow, a sheep, and a bull; whence it took the name of 
Stiavetauriiia* The ceremony of performing it they called Lu8trum% 
eondere ; and upon this account the space of five years came to be 
signified by the word Lustrum. 

It is very remarkable, that if one of the Censors died, nobody was 
subsituted in his room till the next Lustrum, and his partner was 
obliged to quit his office; because the death of a Censor happened 
just before tiie sacking of Rome by the Gauls, and was ever after 
accounted highly ominous and unfortunate.^ 

This office continued no longer than to the time of the emperors^ 
who performed the same duty at their pleasure ; and the Flavian fa- 
mily> u e. Vespasian and his sons, took a pride (as Mr. Walker> ob- 
serves) to be called Censors, and put this among their other titles 
upon tiieir coins. Decius the emperor entered on a design of restor- 
ing the honour to a particular magistrate, as heretofore, but without 
any success." 



CHAPTER VIII. 



OF THE QUi£STORS. 



THE original of the Quaestors (a qussrendo, from getting in the^ 
revenues of the state) Dionysius* and Livy* place about A. U* C. 
269. Flutarch» indeed, with some small difference, refers their in- 
stitutiim to the time of Valerius Poplicola> when hs allotted the. 

a Liv. Kb. 4 chap. 9 Plut ProbL 59. • Ub 8. 
9 Of' Coins and Medals. ^ Uh. ^. 

3- TreM. Poll, in Dccio, 
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temple of Saturn for ike treasury, (to which use it always served af- 
terwadft,) aad granted the people the liberty of choosing two y-ottsg 
men for the treasurers.*" This was the whole number at the begin- 
ning ; but afterwards two others were created, A. U. €. S33, to take 
care of the payment of the armies abroad, of the selling plunder 
and booty, ^c. For which purpose they generally accompanied fte 
consuls in their expeditions ; and upon this account were distin- 
guished from the other Quaestors, by the name otPenegrini, and gave 
^em occasion to assume the title of Urbanu This number continued 
till the entire contest of Italy ; and then it Ivas again doiri»led, A. 
U. C. 439- The four tiiat were now added, had their residence, 
with the Proconsuls and Proprxtors, in the provinces, where they 
employed themselves in regulating the taxes and customs chie from 
thence to the state. Sylla the dictator,, as Tacitus informs us' cre- 
ated twenty Quaestors to fill up the senate ; and Dio' mentions the 
creating of forty by Julius Caesar upon the same design. 

Thc$ chief offices of the (^sestors were the ree^ving, lodging, 
aiid carrying on ambassadors, and the keefnng the decrees of senate 
^pointed them by Augustus,' which before had been under the 
care of the ^diles and Tribunes* 

From hence came the two offices of Quwsto^ Primipia or ^gus- 
/i, called sometimes Candidatus Ftirmpis, described by Brisonitts,' 
and resembling the office of our secretary of state ; and Qhuastor 
Palatii, instituted by Constantino the Great ; answering in most 
respects to the place of the lord chancellor amongst us. Perhaps we 
ought not here to make a distinction of <^ces; ih& Qumstors Can- 
didati being honoured by Constantine wi^ the new title of Qusss- 
tores Palatii, and admitted to greater trust and more important bu- 
siness.' 

The Quaestorship was the first office any person could bear in the 
commonwealth, and might be undertaken at the age of twenty-four 
or twenty-five years. 

cpiut. in Poplicol. 'Dio.Hb. 54. 

^ Aniial. lib. 1. k Select. Antiquitat. lib. 1. chap. 16. 

- Lib. 43. ^Notit. Digi>itat. Imp. Orient. chap« 73. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OF THE TRX&UXSS OF THE PEOPLE. 

THIS office awes. it9 original: lo a quorrel between the nobility 
aoid coinnM»i8» about A. fJ. C. 2€6 ; when the latter making a de- 
fection, could iMt bo reduced into order, til) they had obtained the 
pEiTilege of choowDg some mafg»trate«- OHt of tkeiF own body, for the 
defence of dieir liborties^ and to intorpooe in all grievancefr, and im- 
positiona ofered by their suporioFS*^ At ftrst only two were elected ; 
hut three more were quickly addsed; and about A. U. C. 297, the 
niunber waa,made up to ten, which eoatinued ever after. 

Their authority waa extraordinary ; for, though at firat ttiejpre* 
tended only to be a sort of protector&of the commons,, and redresoers 
of public grievances, yet afterwards they usurped the power of do« 
ing almost whatever they pleased, having tile whole populace to 
back and secure tfaemf and therefore tiiey assembled the people, 
preferred laws, made decrees, and executed them upon the ma^- 
Irat^s themselves ; and sometimes commanded the very consuls to 
be carried to prison ; and were, without question, the authors of &r 
greater animosities^ between the nd>les and commons, than they 
were at fir^t created' to appease. 

Tha;t which gained them the greatest security, wa£ their repute 
of being sacrosancti, which they confirmed by a law ; so that it was 
reckoned the highest act of impiety to oflfer them the least injury, or 
so muoh as to interrupt them when they were speaking. Their in- 
terposing in matters determined by the senate, or other magistrates, 
was^ called IrUeree»sio, a^d was performed' by standing up, and pro- 
nouncing only one word, VETO-. 

Aa for the ensigns of their office, they had no Pf^atexta, Lictors, 
nor Curule chair; and only a sort of a beadle, whom they called 
viator t went before thetn. 

Sylla the dictator was the first who dared to put a stop to the en- 
croachments of the Tribunes ; but they soon recovered their old 
power again, till the time of the emperors, who left them very little 
but the name and shadow of magistrates. This they effected by 
several means, but particularly by obliging the people to confer the 
same power and authority on themselves ; whence they were said 
to be Tribunitid poteataie donati; for they could not be directly 
Tribuni, unless their family had been Plebeian. 

' Dionys. lib. 9. Liv. lib. 2, &c. 
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CHAPTER X- 



OF THE iBOILES. 



THE commons had no sooner proTailed with the senaie to con- 
firm the office of Tribunes, but they obtained farther the privilege 
to choose jearlj, out of their own bodj, two more officers, to assist 
those magistrates in the discharge of some particular services,^ the 
chief of which was the care of public edifices, whence they b(»Towed . 
their name. Rosinus, for distinction's sake cdlU ihem Mdiies Pie- 
bis. Besides the duty mentioned above, they had several other 
employments of lesser note ; as to attend on the Tribunes of the 
people, and to judge some inferior causes by their deputation ; to 
rectifv the weights and measures, prohibit unlawful games, and the 
like. " 

A. U. C. 389, two more ^diles were elected out of the nobility, 
to inspect the public games.^ They were called ^SEdUes Curuks, 
because they had the honour of using the Sella Curulia ; the name 
of which is generally derived a curru,^ because they sat upon it as 
they rode in their chariots ; but Lipsius fancies it owes its name, as 
well as its invention, to the Curetes, a people of the Sabines. 

The Curule JEdiles besides their proper office, were to take care 
of the buildings and reparation of temples, theatres, baths, and other 
noble structures ; and were appointed judges in all cases relating 
to the selling or exchanging of estates. 

Julius Caesar, A. U. C. 710, added two more -^diles out of the 
nobility, with the title of JEdiles Cereales, from Ceres, because their 
business was to inspect the public stores of corn and other provi- 
sions ; to supervise all the commodities exposed in the markets, and 
to punish delinquents in all matters concerning buying and seUing." 

i Dionys. lib. 6. k Liv lib. 6 et r. » A. Gell. lib. 3. chap. 18.. 

«» Dio. lib. 43. et Pompon, lib, 3. P. de Orig, Juris. 
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CHAPTER XL 



OF THE DECEMVIRI. 



ABOUT the year of Rome 291, the people, thinking it a very 
great grievance, that though they had freed themselves from the 
government of the kings, yet still the whole decision of equity and 
justice should lie in the breast of the supreme magistrates, without 
any written statute to direct them ; proposed to the senate by their 
Tribunes, that standing'laws might be made, which the city should 
use for ever. The business hung in suspense several years ; at last 
it was concluded to send ambassadors to Athens, and other Grecian 
cities, to make collections out of the best of their constitutions, for 
the service of their country in the new design. Upon the return of 
the commissioners, the Tribunes claiming the promise of the senate, 
to allow them a new magistracy for putting the project in execu- 
tion, it was agreed, that ten men out of the chief Senators should 
be elected ; that their power should be equal to that of the Kings, 
or Councils, for a whole year; and that, in .the mean time, all other 
offices should cease. The Decemviri having now taken the govern- 
ment upon them, agreed that only one of them should at anj jLimh 
enjoy the Fasces and other consular ornaments, should assemble 
the senate, confirm decrees, and act in all respects as supreme ma* 
gistrate. To this honour they were to succeed by turns, till the 
year was out; and the rest were obliged to differ very little in: theif 
habits fi'om private persons, to give the people tlie less suspicion of 
tyranny and absolutje government. 

At length, having drawn up a model out of such laws as had been 
brought from Greece, and the customs of their own country, they 
exposed it to the public view in ten tables, liberty being given for 
any person to make exceptions. Upon the general approbation of 
the citizens, a decree passed for the ratification of the new laws, 
ivhich was performed in the presence of the priests and augurs, in a 
most solemn and religious manner. 

This year being expired, a farther continuance of this office was 
voted necessary, because something seemed yet to be wanting for the 
perfecting of the design. The Decemviri, who had procured them- 
selves the honour in the new election, quickly at>used their authority ; 
and, under pretence of reforming the commonwealth, shewed them* 
selves the greatest violators of justice and honesty. Two more tables, 
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indeed, they added to the first, and so seemed to have answered thd 
intent of their institution; yet they not only kept their office the re- 
maining p||t of that year, but usurped it again the next, without any 
regard to the approbation of the senate or people. And though there 
was some stir made in the city for putting a stop to their tyranny, 
yet they maintained their absolute power, till an action of their chief 
leader Appius gave a final ruin to their authority: For he, falling 
desperately in love with Virginia, the daughter of a Plebeian, and 
prosecuting his passion by such unlawful means, as to cause the kill- 
ing of her by her own father (the story of which is told at large by 
tiivy) gave an occasion of a mutiny in the army, and a general dis- 
like through the whole city; so that it was agreed in the senate, to 
let the same form of government return, which was in force at the 
creation of the Decemviri.*' 



CHAPTER Xn. 

XRIBUNI MILITUH CONSULARI POTESTATE. 

UPON the conclusion of the Decemvirate, the fir»t consuls that 
were elected, appearing highly inclined to favour the commons, gave 
them such an opportunity of getting a head in the state, that, wit|;iin 
three years afterwards, they had the confidence to petition for the 
privilege of being made capable of the consulship, which had been 
hitherto denied them, llie stifTest of the Patricians violently op- 
posed their request, as a fair means to ruin their honour and au- 
thority, and to bring all persons, of whatever quality, upon the same 
level. But a war casually breaking out at the same time in liie con- 
federate countries, which the Romans were obliged to assist, the 
Consuls, by reason of the dissensions upon this accoumt in the city, 
could not, with all their diligence, procure any levies to be made, 
because the Tribunes of the commons opposed dll their orders, and 
would let no soldiers be listed, till their petition had been canvassed 
in the senate. In this exigency, the fathers were called together ; 
and, after the business had been a long time debated with great heat 
and tumult, at last pitched upon this expedient: That three magis- 
trates should be elected out of each order, who being invested with 
Uie whole consular power, at tJie end of the year, it should be in 
the liberty of the senate and people to have that office of Consuls 
for the fellowiBg year* 

•Lhr.lib.3. Di^nys. Hb. 8. 
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Both parties readily embraced this proposal, and accordingly pro* 
ceeded to an election ; where/ though the whole design of this stir 
had been purely to increase the honour of the commonSj yet, when 
the matter came to be put to the vote, they chose none of that order 
to the new magistracy, but conferred the honour on three of the 
most eminent Patricians, with the title of Tribtmi MUitum Consula-' 
ri Fotestaie, about A. U. C, 310. 

The first Tribunes, haying held their fdignity no longer than 
seyenty days, were obliged to quit it, by reason that the augurs had 
discovered some flaw in their election ; and so the government re- 
turned to its former course, the supreme command resting in the 
hands of the Consuls.** Afterwards, they were some years chosen,^ 
and some years passed by, having risen from three to six, and after- 
wards to eight, and the Plebeians being admitted to a share in the 
honour ; till, about A^ U. C. 388, they were entirely laid aside. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

9F THE CIVIL OFFICERS OF LESS NOTE, OR OF LESS FREQUENT OCCUR* 
RENOE IN AUTHORS, TOGETHER WITH THE PUBLIC SERVANTS. 

THERE are several officers behind who deserve little more than 
to be named ; some by reason of their low station in the common- 
wealth, others because they are very seldom mentioned in our or- 
dinary classics. Among whom we may take notice of these that 
follow : 

Interred, tlie supreme magistrate who governed between the death 
of one king and the election of another. This office was taken by 
turns by the Senators, continuing in the hands of every man five 
days,' or, if we believe Plutarch,^ only twelve hours at a time. We 
sometimes meet with an Iriterrex under the consular government, 
created to hold assemblies, when the ordinary magistrates were either 
absent, or disabled to act by reason of their undue election. 

Dribunus, or Prmfectu^ Celerum, the captain of Romulus's life- 
guard which consisted of three hundred of the stoutest young men, 
and of the best families in the city, under the name of Cderen^ or 
light-horse. After the expulsion of the kings, the Magister Equi- 
tun% held the same place and command under the Dictators, and 
the Frssfectus Prsstoiio under the emperors. 

Fradfectua Urbia^ a sort of mayor of the city, created by Augus- 

• Uf. lib* 4. Dionys. lib. 11. p Dionyg- Ub. 3. Uf, lib. 1. i la Nama. 

19 
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tas, by the advice of his favourite Maecenas, upon whom at first he 
conferred the new honour.** He was to precede all other city magis- 
trates, having power to receive appeals from the inferior courts, and 
to decide almost all causes within the limits of Rome, or a hundred 
miles round. Before this there was sometimes a Praftttus UrbU 
created, when the kings or greater officers were absent from the 
city, to administer justice in their room." 

Prxfeetus Mraiii, an officer chosen out of such persons as had 
discharged the office of Praetor, by Augustus, to supervise and regu* 
late the public fund which he raised for the maintenance of the ar- 
my.' This project was revived by several of his successors. 

Prmfectua Praeiorio, created by the same emperor, to command 
the Praetorian cohorts, or Ids life guard, who borrowed their name 
from the Prsetorium, or general's tent, all commanders in chief be- 
ing anciently styled Prsetores. His office answered exactly to that of 
the Magister Equitum under the old Directors ; only his authority 
was of greater extent, being generally the highest person in favour 
with the army ; and therefore, when the soldiers once came to make 
their own emperors, the common man they pitched upon was the 
Prs^ecttAS PraUorio. 

Prmfectus Frumeiiti, and Praefecius Figilum, both owing their in- 
stitution to the same Augustus. The first was to inspect and regu- 
late the distribution of corn, which used to be often made among the 
common people. The other commanded in chief all the soldiers ap- 
pointed for a constant watch to the city, being a cohort to every two 
regions. His business was to take cognizance of thieves, incendia- 
ries, idle vagrants, and the like ; and had .the power to punish aU 
petty misdemeanours, which were thought too trivial to come under 
the care of the Prxfectus Urbis. 

In many of these inferior magistracies, several persons were join- 
ed in commission together ; and th^ they took their name from the 
number of men that composed them. Of this sort we meet with the 
Triumviri, or Tresviri Capiialea, the keeper of the public gaol ; they 
bad the power to punish malefactors, like our masters of tiie houses 
of correction ; for which service they kept eight Lictors under them ; 
as may be gathered from Plautus : 

Quidfaciain nunc H Tresviri me in carcerem iompefferint ? 

Jnde eras e prdmptuaria celld kepromar adfiugrunif 

Ita quasi incudtm me tniscerum octo homines validi caedent.^ 

Tnumvin Nbctumi, mentioned by Livy^ and Tacitus, '^ institut- 
ed for the prevention of fires in the night* 

' Dion. lib. 52. I'acjt. Annal 4, 5. » In Amphitr. » Lib. 9. 

« Ibid. « Dion. lib. 55, w Aunal. lib. 5. 
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TMtemviri Mmetalea, tht masters of the mint: Sometimes their 
name was wrote Triummri A Ji* M. F, F. standing for AutOy Af 
gerUOy ASre, FUmdo, Fmendo, 

QuatHOf Viri Viarum eurandanam persons deputed by the Cen* 
8or to supervise the public ways. 

Centumviri, and Decemviri Litibua jttdicandis : The first were a 

body of men chosen, three out of every tribe> for the judging of such 

matters as the Praetors committed to their decision; which are 

reckoned Up by Cicero in his first book de Oratore. The Decemviri 

seem to have been the principal members of the Centumviraie, and to 

have presided, under the Praetor, in the Jvdida CerdumviraHa. 

These were some of the first steps to preferment for persons of piirts 

and industry; as was also the Ftg^Wm>a<«r«, mentioned by Cicero^ 

Tacitus, and Dio ; which perhaps was no more than a select part 

of the Cmtumviri. The proper sign of authority, when these 

judges acted, was the setting up a spear in^the Forum: 

iS^tf treptdo* ad jura decern citat hasta virorum, 

Seu Jlrtnare jubet conteno judice cattsam. Litcav. 

The learned Gr^vius observes, ihat a.spe^r was the common 
badge and ensign of power among the ancients, and therefore given 
to th« gods in the statues, and to kings and princes till it was suc- 
ceeded by the sceptre*"^ A spear was likewise set up at the col- 
lections of the taxes by the Censors; and at ail auctions, public or 
private, to signify that they were done by a lawful commission ; 
whence the phrase, sub hastd vendi. 

There are other officers of as little note behind, who had no fixed 
authority, but were constituted upon seme particular occasions ; 
such as the 

Duumviri Per duellionia, sive CapUales, officers created for the 
judging of traitors. They were first introduced by Tullus Hostilius ; 
continued as often as necessity required, under the rest of the kings, 
and sometimes under the consular government, at its first institu- 
tion. But after they had been laid down many years, as unneces- 
sary, Cicero, in the later times of the commonwealth, complains of 
their revival by Labienus, Tribune of the commons.^ 

Qu^stores, or Quaestorea Farricidii vel Rerum Vapitalium, ma- 
gistrates chosen by the people to give judgment in capital causes, 
after the Consuls were denied that privilege, and before the Quasti- 
onea were made perpetual. 

The public servants of the ma^strates had the common name of 
Atpparitorea, from the wordopjoareo, because they always stood ready 

» Praefat. 11. Tom. Thesaur. Antiq. Rom. 

y Cicero, Drat, pro C. ^abirio Perduellionis reo. 
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to execute their masters' orders. Of these the most reraarkahle 
were the 

Scribm, a sort of public notaries, who took an aceount of ail the 
proceedings in the courts : In some measure, too, thej answered to 
our attomies, inasmuch as thej drew up the papers and writings 
which were produced before the judges; Notariua and Acttianm 
signifying much the same office. 

AccenH and Prmconesy the public criers, who were to call wit^ 
liesses, signify the adjournment of the court, and the like. The 
former had the name from acdSo, and the other from prascieo. The 
Precones seem to have had more business assigned them than the 
Acceitsi^ as, the proclaiming things in the street; the assisting at 
public sales, to declare how much every one bid«; whereas the 
Acixw$i more nearly attended on the magistrates, and, at the bench 
of justice, gave notice, every three hours, what it was o'clock. 

Lictores, the seijeants, or beadles, who carried the fasces before 
the supreme magistrates, as the Interreges, Dictators, Consuls, and 
Praetors. Besides this, they were the public executioners in scourg- 
ing and beheading. 

The Lictors were taken out of the common people, whereas the 
Acctnsi generally belonged to the body of the Libertwi^ and some- 
times to that of liie lAberiL^ 

The Vtc^ores were little diflferent from the former, only that they 
went before the officers of less dignity, and particularly before the 
Tribunes of the commons. 

In ancient times they were used to call the plain Senators out of 
the country, whence Tully in his Cato Major derives their name ; as 
if they were to ply about the road^ and parks, and to pick up an 
assembly of rural fatners, who perhaps were then emploj^ in driv- 
ing, or keeping their own sheep. 

We must not forget the Camifex, or common hangman, whose 
business lay only in crucifixions. Cicero has a very good observa- 
tion concerning him ; that, by reason uf the odiousness of his office, 
he was particulariy forbid by the laws to have his dwelling-house 
within the city.* 

« Sigon ^e Antiq Jur. Civ., Bom. lib. 2. chap. 1^. ^ Cicero pro Babirio, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

OF THB PROVINCIAL MAGISTRATES; AND FIRST OF THE PROQXSULS. 

THE chief of the provincial officers were the Proconsuls. Whe- 
ther the word ought to be written Proconsul, and declined, or Pro- 
consuie, and undeclined, 

Gramtnatici certitnu ^ adhuc sub judice lis est. 

We may divide these magistrates into four sorts c 

Mrst, Such as being Consuls, had their office prolonged beyood 
the time prefixed by law. 

Secondly, Such as were invested with this honour, either for the 
government of the provinces, or the coInma^d in war» who before 
^ were only in a private station. 

Thirdly^ Such as immediately upon the expiration of their consul- 
ship, went Proconsuls into the provinces, in the time of the common- 
wealth. 

Fourthly^ Such governors as, in the times of the empire, were 
sent into those provinces which fell to the share of the people* 

Proconsuls of the two former sortri we meet with very rarely, on- 
ly Livy gives us an example of each.^ 

The third kind more properly enjoyed the name and dignity, and 
therefore deserve to be described at large, with reference to their 
creation, administration, and return from their command. 

They were not appointed by the people, but when at the Comitia 
Centuriata new Consuls were designed for the following year ; one 
of the present ConsuU proposed to the senate what province they 
would declare consular, and what praetorian, to be divided among 
the designed Consuls and Praetors. According to their determina- 
tion, tlie designed Consuls, or Consuls elect, presently agreed what 
provinces to enter upon at the expiration of their office in the city, 
the business being generally decided by casting lots. 

Afterwards, in the time of their consulship, they formerly got leave 
jof the p0ople to undertake the military command* which could not 
be otherwise obtained. Besides this, they procured a decree of se- 
Bate, to determine the extent of their provinces, the number of their 
forces, the pay that should be allowed them, with all other necessa- 
ries for their journey and settlement. 

By the passing of this decree, they were said ranaiiprovinciA $ and 

♦ Vw, lib. 8. chap. 26. 
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Cicero uses in the same sense omafiapparitofibus, scribis, ^c. who 
made a part of the Proconsul's retinue. 

Nothing now remained, but at the end of the year to set forward 
for their new government. But we must observe, that though the 
senate had given them leave to depart, yet the Tribunes of the com- 
mons had power to stop their journey ; and therefore, because Cras- 
8U8 went Proconsul fnto Parthia, contrary to the express order of 
the Tribune, he was generally believed to have lost the Roman army 
and his own life as a judgment on him for despising the authority of 
that officer, whom they always counted sactoaanttua. 

At their first entrance on their province, they spent some time in 
conference with their immediate predecessor, to be informed of the 
state of things, though their administration began the very day of 
their arrival. 

Their authority, both civil and military, was very extraordinary. 
The winter they generally spent in the execution of the first, and the 
summer in the discharge of the latter. • 

They decided cases of equity and justice, either privately in their 
Praetorium or palace, where they received petitioners, heard com- 
plaints, granted writs under their seals, and the like ; or else pubr 
lickly in the common-hall, with the usual ceremonies and formali- 
ties observed in courts of judicature, the processes being in all res- 
pects the same as those at Rome. 

Besides this, by virtue of their edicts, they had the power of or- 
dering all things relating to the Tribunes, taxes, contributions, and 
provisions of corn and money, and whatever else belonged to the 
chief administration of affairs. 

Their return from the command was very remarkable. They 
either met their successor at his arrival, and immediately delivered 
into his hands the charge of the army, being obliged to leave the pro- 
vince in thirty days 5 or else they came away beforehand, and left a 
deputy in their room to perform the solemnity of a resignation^ hav- 
ing first made up their accounts and left them in writing in the two 
chief cities of their several provinces. 

Upon the arrival at Rome, if they had no thoughts of a triumph, 
they presently dismissed their train, and entered the city as private 
persons. If they aspired to that honour, they still retained ih'^ fasces, 
and other proconsular ornaments, and gave the senate (assembled 
for that purpose in the temple of Bellona) a relation of theiractions 
and exploits, and petitioned for a triumph. But in both cases they 
were obliged to give in their accounts into the public treasury witii^ 
in thirty days. 

Though the Proconsuls ordered matters as they pleased during 
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their honour ; yet at their return, a very strict, enquiry was made 
into the whole course of their government ; and upon the discovery 
of any ill dealing, it was usual to prefer bills against them, and 
bring them to a formal trial* The crimes most commonly objected 
against them were, crimen peeiUdUus, relating to the ill use of the 
public money, and the deficiency of their accounts ; majeatatis^ of 
treachery and periidiousness against the commonwealth ; or rqie- 
iimdarum, of oppression or extortion exercised upon the inhabitants 
of the provinces, whom, as their allies and confederates, the Ro- 
mans were obliged to patronize and defend. 

Augustus, when, at the desire of the senate and people, he assumed 
the sole government of the empire, among other constitutions at the 
beginning of his reign, divided the provinces into two parts, one of 
which he gave wholly over to the people, and reserved the other for 
himself. After which time only the governors sent into the first 
division bore the name of Proconsuls ; though they were denied the 
whole military power, and so fell short of the old Proconsuls. 

To tfaisse four sorts of Proconsuls, we may add two more from 
Alexander of Naplcis : 

Firsty such a^ the senate created Proconsuls without a province, 
purely for the command of the army, and the care of the military 
discipline ; and, secondly, such designed consuls as entered on their 
proconsular office, before they were admitted to the consulship. 



CHAP. XV. 

OF THE PROVINCIAL PRiETORS AND PROPRATORS; OF THE LEGATT, 
qU^STORS, AND PROQUJESTORS. 

IN the first times of the commonwealth, the provinces were go- 
verned by Praetors, and as the dominions of the state were enlarged, 
the number of those magistrates was accordingly increased ; yet 
even in those times, if they continued in the command of the pro- 
vince beyond the time prefixed for the continuance of their Praetor- 
ship, they took upon them the names of Propraetors, though they 
still kept the same authority as before. 

About A. U. C. 604, the designed Praetors began to divide the 
praetorian or lesser provinces by lot, in the same manner as the Con- 
suls did the consular; and, when at the end of the year they repair- 
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ed to their redpectite goyernments, they assumed the title of Pro- 
praetors. As their creation was the same as that of the Procon- 
suls ; so their entrance upon their office, and the whole course of 
their administration, was exactly answerable to theirs; only that 
they were allowed but six Lictors, with an equal number of faBcet, 
whereas the proconsuls had twelve of each. 

'Now though, before the time of Augustus, the Propraetors, by 
reason of their presiding over the provinces of lesser note and im* 
portance, were always reckoned inferior to the Proconsuls; yet 
upon his division of tlie provinces, the governors of those which fell 
to his share, bearing the name of Propraetors, got the preference of 
the Proconsuls in respect of power and authority ; being invested 
with the military command, and continuing in their office as long 
as the emperor pleased. 

. The chief assistants of the Proconsuls md the Propraetors were 
the Legati and the provincial Quaestors. The former being dif- 
ferent in number, according to the quality of the governor whom 
they accompanied, served for the judging of inferior causes, and 
the management of all smaller concerns remitting every thing of 
moment to the care of the governor or president. But though in- 
stituted at first for counsel only, (like the deputies of the states at- 
tending the Dutch armies,) yet ^ey were afterwards admitted to 
command, and therefore will be described as general officers, when 
we come to speak of military affairs.*" 

Besides the Legati, there went with every Proconsul or Proprae- 
tor one Quaestor or more, whose whole business was concerned in 
managing the public accounts, taking care of the supplies of money, 
corn, and other necessaries and conveniences, for the maintenance 
of the Roman army. 

We seldom meet with Proquaestors, in authors they being only 
such as performed the office of Quaestors in the provinces, without 
the deputation of the senate, which was requisite to the constitu- 
tion of the proper Quaestors. This happened either when a Quaes- 
tor died in his office, or went to Rome without being succeeded by 
another Quaestor ; for in botli these casea, the governor of the pro. 
vlnce appointed another in his room, to discharge the same duties 
under the name of Proquaestor. 

Of the like nature with the Quaestor, were the Procuratores Cx- 
saris, often mentioned by Tacitus and Suetonius 'y officers sent by the 
emperors into every province, to receive and regulate the public re- 
venue, and to dispose of it at the emperor's command. 

<^ Lih. iv, chap. 8, * 
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Such a magistrate was pontiug Pilate in Judea ; and thou^ the 
judging of capitar causes did not prcfperlj belong to his office, yet 
because the Jews were always looked upon as a rebellious nation, 
and apt to revolt upon the least occasion, and because the president 
of Syria was forced to attend on other parts of his province ; diere-" 
fore, for the better keeping the Jews in order, the Procurator of Ju* 
dea was invested with all the authority proper to the Proconsul, 
even with the power of life and death, as the learned Bishbp Pear* 
son observes.* 



CHAPTER XVI. 

OF THE COMITIA. 

THE Comitia, according to Sigonius's definition, were ' general 
assemblies of the people, lawfully called by some magistrates, for 
the enjoyment or prohibition of any thing by their votes.' • 

The proper Comitia were of three sorts ; Curiata, Centuriata, and 
Dribuia; with reference to the three grand divisions of the city and 
people into Curiae, Centuries, and Tribes : For by Comitia Calata, 
which we sometimes meet with in authors, in elder times were 
meant all the Comitia in general ; the word Calata, from »«xf •, or 
calo, being their common epithet; though it was at last restrained 
to two sorts of assemblies, those for the creation of priests, and those 
for the inspectifm and regulation of last wills and testaments.' 

The Condtia Curiata owe their original to the division which Ro- 
mulus made of the people in thirty Curiae : ten being contained un- 
der every tribe. They answered, in most respects, to the parishes 
in our cities, being not only separated by proper bounds and limits, 
but distinguished too by their different places set apart for the cele- 
bration of divine service, which was performed by particular priests 
(one to every Curia) with the name of Curiones. 

Dionysius Halicamasseus expressly affirms, that each Curia was 
again subdivided into Decurise, and tiiese lesser bodies governed by 
Decuriones. And, upon the strength of this authority, most compi- 
lers of the Roman customs give the same account without any scru- 
ple. But it is the opinion of the learned Graevius,' that since Dio- 

«• Bisliop Pearson on the Creed, Art. 4. 

« Sigon. de Antiq. Jur; Civ. Romanomm, lib. 1. chap. 17". 

f A. Geli. lib. 15. chap. 27. 8 Prsef. ad 1 vol. Thcs. 4Atiq. Bom 
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ayaiuft is not seconded in this part of hU relation by any ancient 
writer, we ought to think it was a mistake in that great man ; and 
that by forgetfulness, he attributed such a division to the Curiae, as 
belonged properly to the Turmae in the army. 

Before the institution of the Comitia CerUuriata, all ike grand 
concerns of the state were transacted in the assembly of the Curias ; 
as, the election of kings and other chief officers, the making and 
abrogating of laws, and the judging of capital causes. After the 
expulsion of the kings, when the commons had obtained the priri* 
lege to have Tribunes and ^diles, they elected them for some time 
at these assemblies : but, that ceremony being at length transferred 
to the Comitia Tribuia, the Curiae were never convened to give 
their votes, except now and then upon account of making some par- 
ticular law relating to adoptions, wills and testaments, or the crea- 
tion of officers for an expedition ; for the electing of some of the 
priests, as the Flamines, and the Curio Maximus, or superintend- 
ant of the Curiones, who themselves were chosen by every particu- 
lar Curia. 

The power of calling these assemblies belonged at first only to the 
kings ; but upon the establishment of the democracy, the same pri- 
vilege was allowed to most of the chief magistrates, and sometimes 
to the Fantifices, ^ 

The persons who had the liberty of voting here, were such Roman 
citizens as belonged to the Curiae ; or such as actually lived in the 
city, and conformed to the customs and rites of their proper Curia ; 
$11 those being excluded who dwelt without the bounds of the city, 
retaining the ceremonies of their own country, though they had been 
honoured with the^t^ dvikUis, or admitted free citizens of Bome.^ 
The place where the Curiae met was the ComititimyH, part of the 
Forum described before.* 

No set time was allotted for the holding of these or any of the 
pther Candtia, bat only as business required. 

The people being met together, and confirmed by the report of 
good omens from the Augurs (which was necessary in s^l the assem- 
blies) the Eogatio, or business to be proposed to them, was publicly 
read. After this (if none of the magistrates interposed) upon the or- 
der of him that presided in the Comitia, the people divided into their 
proper Curiae, and consulted of the matter; and ^len the Curiae be- 
ing called out, as it happened by lot, gave ihrn votes, man by man, 
in ancient times vivi voce, and afterwards by tablets {tab$Ua^)ihe 

*» Sigon. de Antiq. Jur. Provinc lib. 9. chap. 1. * See Part IT. Book I chap. 5. 
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most votes in every Curia going for tbe voice of the whole Caria» 
and the most Curiae for the general consent of the people.' 

In the time of Cicero, the Comitia Curiata were so much out of 
fashion, that they were formed only by thirty Lictors representing 
the thirty Curiae : whence, in his second oration against Rullus, he 
calls them Comitia adumbrata* 

The Comitia Centuriata were instituted by Servius Tullius; who, 
obliging every one to give a true account of what they were worth, 
according to those accounts divided the people into six ranks or 
classes, which he subdivided into 193 centuries. The first classis^ 
containing the EquUes and richest citizens, consisted of ninety" 
^ght centuries. The second, taking in the tradesmen and iQecha« 
nics, made up two and twenty centuries. The third, the same num« 
her. The fourth, twenty. The fifth, thirty. And the last, filled 
up with the poorer sort, had but one century.^ 

And this, though it had the same name with the rest, yet was sel* 
dom regarded, or allowed by any power in public matters. Hence 
it is a common thing with the Roman authors, when they speak of 
Qie Classes, to reckon no more than five, the sixth not being worth 
their notice. This last classis was divided into two parts» or or- 
ders, the proletarii, and the c(q>ite censi. The former, as their name 
implies, were designed purely to stock the commonwealth with men, 
since they could supply it with so little money ; and the latter, who 
paid the lowest tax of all, were rather counted and marshalled by 
their heads than their estates.^ 

Persons of the first rank, by reason of their pre-eminence, had 
the name oidassids whence came the phrase of classici auctoreSf 
for the most approved writers. All others, of what classis soever, 
were said to be ir^ra dassem."^ 

The assembly of the people by centuries was held for the electing 
of Consuls, Censors, and Praetors ; as also for the judging of persona 
accused of what they called crimen perduellionis, or actions by which 
the party had showed himself an enemy to the state ; and for the 
confirmation of all such laws as were proposed by tlie chief magis- 
trates, and which had the privilege of calling these assemblies. 

The place appointed for their meeting was the Campus Martius; 
because in the primitive times of the commonwealth, when they were 
under continual apprehensions of enemies, the people, to prevent any 
sudden assault, went armed, in martial order, to hold these assem- 
blies; and were for that reason forbid by the laws to meet in the 

' Rosin, iib. 7. chap. 7. J A, Cell. lib. 7. chap. 13. 

* See Dionys. lib. 4. "" Idem, lib. 16. chap. 10. 
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city, because an army was upon no account to be marshalled wiliiin 
the walls $ yet, in latter ages, it was thought sufficient to place a 
body of soldiers as a guard in the Janiculum» where an imperial 
standard was erected, the taking down of which denoted the con- 
clusion of the Comitia. 

Though the time of these Comitia for other matters was undeter- 
mined, yet the magistrates, after the year of the city 601, when they 
b^an to enter on their place on the Kalends of January, were con- 
stantly designed about the end of July, and the beginning of August* 

All the time between their election and confirmation, they con- 
tinued as private persons, that inquisition might be made into the 
election, and the other candidates might have time to enter objec- 
tions, if they met with any suspicion of foul dealing. Yet at the elec- 
tion of the Censors, this custom did not hold ; but as soon as they were 
pronounced elected, tliey were immediately invested with the ho- 
nour.* 

By the institution of these Comitia, Servius TuUius secretly con- 
veyed the whole power from the commons ; for the centuries of th^ 
first and richest class being called out first, who were three more in 
number than all the rest put together, if they all agreed, as generally 
they did, the business was already decided^ and the other classes 
were needless and insignificant. However, the three last scarce 
ever came to vote." 

The commons, in the time of the free state, to rectify this disad- 
vantage, obtained, that before they proceeded to voting any matter 
at these Comitia, that century should give their suffrages first, upon 
whom it fell by lot, with the name of centuria ptarogativa^ the rest 
being to follow according to the order of their classes. After the 
constitution of the five and thirty tribes, into which the classes and 
their centuries were divided, in the first place, the tribes cast lots, 
which should be the prerogative tribe ; and then the centuries of 
the tribe, for the honour of being the prerogative century. All the 
other tribes and centuries had the appellation of jure vocata, be- 
cause they were called out according to their proper places. 

The prerogative century being chosen by lot, the chief magistrate 
sitting in a tent (iabemactdum), in the middle of the Campus Mar- 
tins, ordered that century to come out and give their voices ; upon 
which they presently separated from the rest of the multitude, and 
came into an inclosed apartment, which they termed 9q>ta, or ovilia, 
passing over ihe pontes, or narrow boards, laid there for the occasion ; 
on which account, de ponte dejid is to be denied the privilege of vot- 
ing; and persons thus dealt with, are called depontmi. 

» JLiv. lib. 40. 6 DionyB. Kb. 4. 
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At the hither end of the pontes, stood the diribitores (a sort of 
under officers, called so from dividing or marshelling the people,) 
and delivered to every man, in the election of magistrates as many 
tablets {tabdlx) as there appeared candidates, one of whose names 
was written upon every tablet. 

A fit number of great chests were set ready in the Septa, and 
every body threw in which tablet he pleased. 

By the chests were placed some of the public servants, who, tak- 
ing out the tablets of every century, for every tablet made a prick 
or a point in another tablet, which they kept by them. Thus the 
business being decided by most points, gave occasion io the phrase 
of Omne tuiit punctum,v and the like. 

The same method was observed in the judiciary processes at these 
Comitia, and in the confirmation of laws ; except that in both these 
cases only two tablets were offered to every person, on one of which 
was written U. R. and on the other A. in capital letters ; the two 
first standing for Uti Rogas, or Be it as you desire, relating to the 
magistrate who proposed the question ; and the last for dntiquo, or 
I forbid it. 

It is remarkable, that though in the election of magistrates, and 
in the ratification of laws, the votes of that century whose tablets 
were equally divided signified nothing, yet in trials of life and 
death, if the tablets pro and con were the same in number, the per- 
son was actually acquitted.<> 

The division of the people into Tribes, was an invention of Romu- 
lus, after he had admitted the Sabines into Rome ; and though he 
constituted at that time only three, yet as the state increased in 
power, and the city in number of inhabitants, they rose by degrees 
to five and thirty. For a long time after this institution a tribe sig- 
nified no more than such a space of ground with its inhabitants. 
But at last the matter was quite altered, and a tribe was no longer 
para urbis but cimtatis ; not a quarter of the city but a company of 
citizens, living where they pleased. This change was chiefly occa- 
sioned by the original difference between the tribes in point of ho- 
nour. For Romulus having committed all sotdid and mechanic arts 
to the care of strangers, slaves, and libertines, and reserved the 
more honest labour of agriculture to the freemen and citizens, who, 
by this active course of life, might be prepared for martial service ; 
the tribus rusticse were for this reason esteemed more honourable 
than the urbana ; and now all persons being desirous of getting in- 
to the more creditable division, and there being several ways of ac- 

p Hot. de Art© Po^t. n Dionyt. lib, 7. 
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complished their wishes^ as by adoption, by the power of the cendors 
and the like ; that rustic tribe which had most worthy names in its 
roll had the preference to all others, though of the same general de- 
nomination. Hence all of the same great family, bringing themselves 
by degrees into the same tribe, gave the name of their family to the 
tribe they honoured ; whereas at first the generality of the tribes did 
not borrow their names from persons but from places.' 

The first assembly of the tribes we meet with, is about the year 
of Rome 263, convened by Sp. Sicinius, Tribune of the commons, 
upon account of the trial of Coriolanus. Soon after, the Tribunes of 
the commons were ordered to be elected here ; and at last, all tiie 
inferior magistrates and the collegiate priests. The same Comitia 
served for the enacting of laws relating to ^ar and peace, and all 
others proposed by the Tribunes and plebeian officers, thou^ they 
had not properly the name of leges, hvkt plebi8cit4$. They were ge- 
nerally convened by the Tribunes of the commons ; but the same 
privilege was allowed to all the chief magistrates. 

They were confined to no place, and therefore sometimes we find 
them held in the Comitium, sometimes in the Canq)U8 Martins, and 
now and then in the Capitol. 

The proceedings were, in most respectSi answerable to those al- 
ready described in the account of the other Com^ia, and therefore 
need not be insisted on ; only we may farther observe of the Cknmtia 
in general, that when any candidate, was found to have most tablets 
for a magistracy, he was declared to be designed or elected by the 
president of the assembly ; and this they termed remmdari Consul, 
Prsetor, or tiie like ; and that the last sort of the Comitia only could 
be held without the consent and approbation of the Senate, which 
was necessaiy to the convening of the other two.' 



CHAPTER XVII. 

OP THE ROMAN JUDGMENTS; AND FIRST, OF PRIVATE 
JUDGMENTS. 

A JUDiGrMENT, according to Aristotle's definition, is no more 
than K^t^ti <rtv J'iztifv %m tthnt^u, the decision of right or wrong. 
Tire whole subject of the Roman judgments is admirably explained 

' Mr. Walker on Coins, p. 126. » Dionys, lib. 9. 
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by Sigoniua in his three b^ks de JttdiciU, from whom the following 
account is for the most part extracted. 

Judgments, or determinations of a proper judge, were made either 
by a competent number of select judges, or by the whole people in 
a general assembly. 

Judgments made by one or more select judges, may be divided 
into public and private ; tiie first relating to controversies, the se- 
cond to crimes. 

Tlie former will be sufiSciently described, if we consider the mat- 
ter or subjects of these judgments, the persons concerned in them, 
and the manner of proceeding. 

The matter of private judgments taken in all sorts of causes that 
can happen between man and man ; which being so vastly extended, 
and belonging more immediately to the civil law, need not here be 
insisted on. 

The persons concerned were the parties, the assistants, and the 
judges. 

The parties were the actor and reus, the plaintiff and defendant. 
The assistants were the procuratores, and the advocaii, of whom, 
though they are often confounded, yet the first were properly such 
lawyers as assisted the plaintiff in proving, or the defendant in clear- 
ing himself from the matter of fact ; the other, who were likewise 
called patrani, were to defend their client's cause in matters of law.^ 
Both these were selected out of the ablest lawyers, and had their 
names entered into the matriculation book of the forum. This was 
one condition requisite to give th^m the liberty of pleading; the other 
was the being retained by one party, or the receiving a fee, which 
they termed mandatum.'' 

The judges, besides the Praetor or supreme magistrate, who pre- 
sided in the court, and allowed and confirmed them, were of three 
sorts ; Arbitriy Bemperatores, and Centumviri litihus judicandis. 

v^r6i^n, whom they called simply jWtce«, were appointed to deter- 
mine in some private causes of no great consequence, and of very 
easy decision. 

Recvperatares were assigned to decide the controversies about re- 
ceiving or recovering things which had been lost or taken away. 

But the usual judges in private causes, were the Centumviri; 
three of which were taken out of every tribe, so that their number 
was five more than their name imported ; and at length increased to 
a hundred and eighty. It is probable that the Arhitri and JRecupe- 
ratores were assigned out of this body by the Praetor* 

The manner (tf carrying on the private suits was of this nature : 

c Zouch. Element. Jurisprud. p. 5. sect. o. • " Ibid. 
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The difference failing to be made up between friends, the injured 
person proceeded in jus ream vocttre, to summon or cite the ofi'end- 
ing party to the court; who was obliged immediately to go along 
with him, or else to give bond for his appearance ; according to the 
common ma:sim, In jus vocatuSy aut eat out aaiisdeL 

Both parties being met before the Praetor, or other supreme ma- 
gistrate presiding in the court, the plaintiff proposed the action to the 
defendant, in which he designed to sue him ; this they termed edere 
actionem, being performed commonly by writing it in a tablet, and 
offering it to the defendant, that he might see whether he had best 
compound or stand the suit. 

In the next place came the postulatio adionis, or the plaintiff's 
desiring leave of the Praetor to prosecute the defendant in such an 
action ; this being granted, the plaintiff vadabatur reum, obliged him 
to give sureties for his appearance on such a day in the court ; and 
this was all that was done in public, before the day prefixed for the 
trial. 

In the mean time, the difference used very often to be made up, 
either transactione, or pacto, by letting the cause fall as dubious and 
uncertain ; or by composition for so much damage, to be ascertained 
by an equal number of friends. 

On the day appointed for hearing, the Praetor ordered the several 
bills to be read, and the parties to be summoned by an accensus or 
beadle. Upon the default of either party, the defaulter lost his 
cause. The appearing of both they termed $e stetisse ; and the plain- 
tiff proceeded litem sive actionem iniendere, to prefer the suit; which 
was performed in a set form of words, varying according to the dif- 
ference of the actions. After this the plaintiff desired judgment of 
the Praetor; that is, to be allowed a judex or arbiter, or else the re- 
cuperatores or centumviri, for the hearing and deciding the business; 
but none of these could be desired, unless both parties a^eed. The 
Praetor, when he assigned them their judges, at the same time de- 
fined the number of witnesses, to hinder the protracting of the suit; 
and then the parties proceeded to give caution, that the judgment, 
whatever it was, should stand and be performed on both sides. . The 
judges always took a solemn oaih to be impartial ; and ike parties 
swore they did not go to law with a design to abuse one another; 
this they called jur amentum calumma. Then began the disceptatio 
causse, or disputing the case, managed by the lawyers on both sides; 
with the assistance of witnesses, writings, and the like ; the use of 
which is so admirably taught in their books of oratory. 

In giving sentence, the major part of the judges was required to 
overthrow the defendant. If the number was equally divided, the 
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defendant was^ actttidly cleared ; and if half condemned liim in 
one sum to be paid, and half in another^ the leaat sum always stood 
good.^ 

The consequence of the sentence was either In integrum rtstUu* 
tio, JiddieHa, Judidkmi calufnni£, or Judicium faUsi. 

The first was, when upon petition of the partj who was over-* 
thrown, the Praetor gare him leareto have the suit come on again, 
allowed him another full hearing. 

^ddicHo, was, when the partj who had been cast in such a sum« 
unless he gare surety to pay it in a little time, was brought by the 
plaintiff before the Praetor, who delirered him into his disposal, to 
be committed to prison, or otherwise secured, till satisfaction wad 
made. 

Judicium CfiSmnnie was an action brought against the plaintiff 
for false accusation. 

Judicium falsi, was an action which lay against the judges for c<Hr- 
ruption and unjust proceedings. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



OF PUBLIC JUDGMENTS. 



FOR the knowledge of public judgments, we may take notice of 
the crimes, of the punishments, of the Quaesitors and judges, of the 
me^od of proceeding, and of the consequences of the trial. 

The crimes, or the matter of the public judgments, were such at- 
tions as tended, either mediately or immediately, to the prejudice of 
the state, and were forbid by the laws : as if any person had deroga« 
ted from the honour and majesty of the commonwealth ; had embez- 
zled or put to ill uses the public money, or any treasure consecrat- 
ed to religion ; or had corrupted the people's votes in an election ; 
or had extorted contributions from the allies ; or received money in 
any judgment ; or bad used any violent compulsion to a member of 
the commonwealth : tliese they termed Crimina majestatis, pectdih 
HLs, ambitiiSy repetundarum, and via publico. Or if any person had 
killed another with a weapon, or effected the same with poison; or 
laid violent hands on his parents ; or had forged a will ; or counter- 

«-Zouch. Element, p. S, sect. 10. 
^1 
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felted the public coin ; oi* had corrupted another man's wife; or had 
bought, bound, or concealed a servant, without the knowledge of his 
master ; whence these crimes took the names of inter sicarioa^ vene- 
fidiy paraddii, falsi, adulterii, piugii. 

Besides these, any private cause, by virtue of a new law, mi^t 
be made of public cognizance. 

As to the punishments, they may be allowed a chapter by them* 
selves hereafter. 

. The inqusition of criminal matters belonged at first tQ the kingSi 
and, after the abrogation of the government, for some time to the 
consuls ; but being taken from them by the Valerian law, it was con- 
ferred, as occasion happened, upon officers deputed by the people, 
with the title of Qusssitores Parricidii. But, about the year of the 
city 604, this power was made perpetual and appropriated to the 
Praetors, by virtue of an order of the people at their annual election: 
the inquisition of such and such crimes being committed to such luid 
such Praetors. Yet, upon extraordinary occasions, the people could 
appoint other Qusssitores, if they thought convenient. 

Next to the Qusesitorea, was the Judex QuaesHonis; called also by 
Asconiiis, Princeps Judicum, who, though he is sometimes confound- 
ed with the Praetor, yet was properly a person of note, deputed by 
the Praetor, to manage the trial, of which the former magistrate per- 
formed only the main business. 

After him were the Judices selecti, who were summoned by the 
Praetor to give the verdict in criminal matters, in the same manner 
as our juries. What alterations were made in different times as to 
the orders of the people whence ^& judices were to be taken, will 
be observed when we speak of the particular laws on this head.^ 
No person could regularly be admitted into the number, unless five 
and twenty years of age.* 

As to the method of the proceedings, the first action, which tliey 
termed in jus vocatio, was much the same in public as. in private 
causes ; but then, as iAie postulatio of the plaintiff consited in desir- 
ing leave of the Praetor to enter a suit against the defendant, so here 
the accusar desired permission to enter the name of the offender, 
with the crime which he objected to him : This they called Nondnu 
ddatio ; being performed first vim voce, in a form of words, accord- 
ing to the nature of the crime, and then offered to the Prxtor, being 
written in a tablet ; if approved by the Praetor, the accused party's 
name was entered in the roll of criminals ; both persons having ta- 
ken the oath of calumny already spoken of. 

^ Chap. 36. / Gracv. Praefat. ad vol. 1. Antiq. Bom. 
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At the entrance of the name, the Praetor appointed a set day for 
the trial ; and from that time the accused person changed his habit* 
going in black till the trial was over, and using in his dress and 
carriage all tokens of sorrow and concern. 

Upon the appointed day, the court being met, and both parties 
appearing, the first thing that was done, was the sortitio judicum, 
or impannelling the jury ; performed commonly by the Judex Quma- 
iionis, who took by lot such a number out of the body of the judices 
^elecii, as the particular law on which the accusation was founded 
had determined ; liberty being given to both parties to reject, (or, as 
we call it, to challenge) any that they pleased, the Praetor, or Judex 
QusssHonis, substituting others in their places. 

The jury being thus chosen, was cited by the public servants of 
the court ; and when the proper number appeared, they were sworn * 
and then took their places in the subseilia, and heard the trial. 

In this we may reckon four parts, Jiccusatio, Befensio, Laudatio, 
and Lotto sententitt* 

Accu8atio is defined, Perpetua ratio ad crimina inferenda atque 
augenda artifidosi composita ; a continued oration, artificially com- 
posed for the making out and heightening the crimes alleged ; for it 
did not only consist in giving a plain narration of the matter of fact, 
and confirming it by witnesses and other evidences ; but in bringing 
of other arguments too, drawn from the nature of the thing, from the 
character of the accused person, and his former course of life, from 
the circumstances of the fact, and several other topics, which the 
orators teach us to enlarge upon ; nor was the accuser limited in re- 
spect of time, being allowed commonly as many days as he pleased, 
to make good his charge. 

Defmsio belonged to the lawyers or advocates retained by the ac- 
cused party, who in like manner were allowed to speak as many days 
as they pleased, towards the clearing of their client. The three 
common methods they took, were facti negatio, negatio nominis 
factij or probatio jure factum ; either plainly to deny the matter of 
fact, and endeavour to evince the contrary ; or else to acknowledge 
the fact, and yet to deny that it fell under the nature of the crime 
objected ; or, lastly, to prove the fact lawful. 

The first way of defence was generally used when the person 
stood indicted of what they called crimen repeiundarum, and i^rimeH 
ambitila ; the next in the crimen majestcUia ; and the last in cases 
of murder. 

Cicero has given us an excellent example in. every kind. Of the 
irst, in his orations for Fonteius, Flaccus, Muraena, and Plancius ; of 
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the second, in that for Cornelius ; and of the third, in his admira- 

ble defence of Milo. 

Laudatio was a custom like that in our trials, of bringing in per- 
sons of credit to give their testimony of Ihe accused person's good 
behaviour, and integrity of life. The least number of these htudor 
tores used to be ten. 

In the Latio sententia, or pronouncing sentence, they proceeded 
thus : after the orators on both sides had said all they designed, the 
crier gave notice of it accordingly ; and then the Praetor sent out the 
jury to consult (miUebat judices in consilium) » delivering to every 
one ihree tablets covered with wax, o^e of absolution, another of 
condemnation, the third of amplification or adjournment of the trial ; 
the first being marked with A ; tiie second with C ; the other vrith 
N. L. or non liquet. 

In the place where the jury withdrew^ was set a proper number 
of urns, or boxes, into which they threw what tablet they pleased ; 
the accused person prostrating himself all this while at their feet, to 
move their compassion. 

The tablets being drawn, and the greatest number known, the 
Praetor pronounced sentence accordingly. The form of condemna- 
tion was usually, Videtur femaey or Non jure videiur feciase: Of 
absolution, Non videtur feciase : Of amplification, AmpUua tognoa- 
cendum; or rather the bare word AMP LIU Si This Abcoiuus 
teaches us ; Moa veterum hie fmraty ut si abaolvmdua quia eaaet, 
statim abaolvereiur $ ai damrtandtta, atiHim dQimnar^ur$ ai causa 
non eaaet idonea ad damnationem, absolm tamen non poaaet, AM- 
PLJUS pronunciaretur. Sometimes he mentioned ihe punishment, 
and sometimes left it out, as being determined by the law on which 
the indictment was grounded. , 

The consequences of the trial in criminal matters may be reduced 
to these four heads, JEstimcUio litis, Animadveraio, Judictum calum- 
nia, and Judicium pravaricationis, 

ASstimatio litis, or the rating of the damages, was in use only in 
cases of bribery, and abuse of the public money. 

Animadversio, was no more than the putting the sentence in exe- 
cution, which was left to the care of the Praetor, 

But in case the party was absolved, there lay two actions against 
the accuser ; one of calumny, the common punishment of which was 
frontes inustio, burning in the forehead ; and the other of prevarica- 
tion, when the accuser, instead of urging the crime home, seemed 
rather to hide or extenuate the guilt; hence the Civilians define a 
prevaricator, to be *< one that betrays his cause to the adversary^ 
and turns on the criminal's side, whom he ought to prosecute." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

JUDGMENTS OF THJi WHOLE PEOPLE. 

THE people were sometimes the judges, both in private and pub- 
lic causes ; though of the first we have only one example, in Livy; 
the other we frequently meet with in authors. 

These judgments were made first at the Comitia Curiata, and af- 
terwards at the Centuriata and TVibuta; the proceedings in all 
which assemblies have been already shewn ; what we may further 
observe is this : When any magistrate designed to impeach a per- 
son of a crime before the whole people, he ascended the rostra, and 
calling the people together by a crier, signified to them, that upon 
such a day, he intended to accuse such a person of such a crime : 
This they termed reo diem dicer e; the suspected party was obliged 
immediately to give sureties for his appearance on the day prefixed, 
and in default of bail, was committed to prison. 

On the appointed day, the magistrate again ascended the rostra, 
and cited the party by the crier ; who unless some other magistrate 
of equal authority interposed, or a sufficient excuse was offered, was 
obliged to appear, or might be punished at the pleasure of the magis- 
trate who accused him. If he appeared, the accuser began his 
charge, and carried it on every other day, for six days together ; at 
the end of the indictment mentioning the particular punishment spe- 
cified in the law for such an offence. This intimation they termed 
inquisitio. The same was immediately after expressed in writings 
and then took the name of rogatio, in respect of the people, who 
were to be asked or consulted about it ; and irrogatio, in respect of 
the cripiinal, as it imported the mulct or punishment assigned him^by 
the accuser. This rogatio was publicly exposed three nundinas or 
market-days together, for the information of the people. On th^ 
third market-day, the accuser again ascended the rostra $ and, the 
people being called together, undertook the fourth turn of his charge, 
and, having concluded, gave the other party leaive to enter upon his 
defence, either in his own person, or by his advocates. 

At the same time as the accuser finished his fourth charge, he 
^ve notice what day he would have the Comitia meet to receive 
the bill; the Comitia THbu/ba to consider of mulcts, and the Cmtu* 
ri4»ta for capital punishments. 

But in the mc^Mi time^ there were several ways by which the ac- 
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cused party might be relieved ; as first, if the tribunes of the com- 
mons interposed in his behalf; or if he excused himself by voluntary 
exile, sickness, or upon account of providing for a funeral ; or if he 
prevailed with the accuser to relinquish his charge, and let the cause 
fall ; or, if upon the day appointed for the Comitia, the Augurs dis- 
covered any ill omens, and so forbad the assembly. 

If none of these happened, the Comkia met, and proceeded as 
has been already described ; and as for their animadversio, or putting 
the sentence in execution, this was performed in the same manner 
as in the Praetorian judgments. 

The forms of judgments which have been thus described, must be 
supposed to have prevailed chiefly in the time of the free state : for 
as the kings before, so the emperors afterwards, were themselves 
judge* in what causes and after what manner they pleased, as Sue- 
tonius particularly informs us of almost all the twelve Caesars. It 
was this gave occasion to the rise of the mandatores and delatores^ 
a sort of wretches to be met with in every part of history. The bu- 
siness of the former was to mark down such persons a$ upon in- 
quisition they pretended to have found guilty of any misdemeanour; 
and the latter were employed in accusing and prosecuting them up- 
on tlie other's order. This mischievious tribe, as they were counte- 
nanced and rewarded by ill princes, so were they extremely de- 
tested by the good emperors. Titus prosecuted all that could be 
found upon the most diligent search, with death or perpetual ban- 
ishment ;y and Pliny reckons it amongst the greatest praises of 
Trajan, that he had cleared the city from the perjured race of in- 
formers.* 



CHAPTER XX. 

OF THE ROMAN PUNISHMENTS. 

THE accilrath Sigonius has divided the punishments into eight 
sorts. Damnum^ Vincula, Verbera, Talio, Ignominia, Eailium, Ser- 
Vitus, Mora. 

Damnum was a pecuniary mulct or fine set upon the offender ac- 
cording to the quality of the crime. 

Vinculum signifies the guilty person's being condemned to impri- 
sonment and fetters, of which they had many sorts, as manicss,pedi' 
cse, nervi, boias, and the like. The public prison in Rome was built 
y Sueton. in Tit. ch«p. 8. « PJin. in Panegyric* 
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hj Ancius MartiitS) hard by the Fomm :* To which a new part was 
added by Semas TuUius, called thence 7\dHanum; Salluat de- 
scribes the 7\Uliimum as an apartment* nnder ground,** into which 
they put the most notorious cnminals. The higher part, raised by 
Ancus Martius, has commonly the name of the robur^ from the odc-^ 
en planks which composed it. For the keeping of the prison, besides 
the Triumviri, there was appointed a sort of gaoler^ whom Valeri* 
us Maximus calls cusios carcerUi'' and Pliny Gommeniarierma,* 

Verbera, or stripes, weije inflicted eiUier with rods {virgss) or with 
batoons (Justea;) the first commonly preceded capital punishments 
properly so called ; the other, was most in use in the camp, and be* 
Jonged to the military discipline. 

Talio was a punishment by which the guilty person suffered ex< 
actly after the same manner as he had offended ; as in cases of maim* 
ing and the.like. Yet A. Gellius informs us, that the criminal was 
allowed the liberty of compounding with the person he had injured ; 
so that he needed not suffer the talio unless he voluntarily chose it.« 

Jgnominifi was no more than a public shame Mrhidi the offending 
person underwent, either by virtue of the Praetor^s edict, or more 
commonly by order of the Censor ; this punishment, besides the 
scandal, took away from the party on whom it was inflicted the pri- 
vilege of bearing any office, and almost all other liberties of a Roman 
citizen. 

Elixium was not ar punishment immediately, but by consequence ; 
for the phrase used in the sentence and laws, was aquse et ignU in- 
terdictiOy the forbidding the use of watcfr and fire, which being neces- 
sary for life, the condemned person was obliged to leave his country. 
Yet in the times, of the latter emperors, we find it to have been a po- 
sitive punishment, as appears from the civil law. Belagatio may be 
reckoned under this head, though it were something different from 
the former; this being the sending a criminal to such a place, or for 
such a time, or perhaps for ever ; by which the party was not de- 
prived of the privilege of a citizen of Rome, as he was in the first sort 
of banishment, which they properly called exilivm. Suetonius speaks 
of a new sort of relagatio invented by the emperor Claudius; by 
which he ordered suspected persons not to.stir three miles frOm the 
city.' Besides this relagatio, they had two other kinds of banish- 
ment, which they termed deportation and proacriptio ; though nothing 
is more common than to have them confounded in most authors. De- 
portatio, or transportation, differed in these respects from rdagatio; 

• Lir. lib. 1. * Lib, 7. chap. 58. 

^ In Bello patilinar. < A. Gell. lib. 11. chap. 11. 

' Lib. 5. < Suet, in Claud, chap. 3S. 
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that whereas the rdegati were condemned either to chuige their 
country for a set time, or for ever, and lost neither their estate and 
goods, nor the privilege of citizens ; on the contrary, the deportaU 
were banished always forever, and lost both their estates and privi- 
leges, being counted dead in the law.' And as for the proscripti, 
they are defined by the lawyers to be " snch persons whose names 
were fixed up in tablets at the Forum, to the end that they might be 
brought to justice.; a reward being [M'oposed to those that took them, 
and a punishment to those that concealed them."" Sylla was the 
first inventor of this practice, and gave himself the greatest exam- 
ple of it that we meet with, proscribii^ ^00 knights and senators 
at once.* It is plain, that this was not a positive banishment, but a 
forcing persons to make use of that security ; so that we may fancy 
it of like nature with our outlawry. 

Servitus was a punishment, by which the criminal's person, as 
well as goods, was publicly exposed to sale by auction : This rarely 
happened to the citizens, but was an usual way of treating captives 
taken in war, and therefore ^ill be described hereafter. 

Under.the head of capital punishment (mors,) the Romans reck- 
oned extreme banishment ; because those who underwent that sen- 
- tence> were in a civil sense dead. But, because this punishment has 
been already described, we are only now to take notice of such as 
reached the offender's life. 

The chief of these were percussio securi, atrangulatio, prsBeipita- 
tio de robore, dejecUo e rupe^ Tarpeid, in crucem oeHo, and proJecHo 
in ptoftueniem. 

The first was the same as beheading with us. 

The second was performed in the prison, as it is now in Turkey. 

The third and fourth were a throwing the criminal headlong, 
either from that part of the prison called robur^ or from the highest 
part of the Tarpeian mountain. 

The fifth punishment, namely crucifixion, was seldom inflicted on 
any but slaves, or the meanest of the commons } jet we find some 
examples of a different practice; and Suetonius particularly relates 
of the emperor Galba, that having condemned a Roman citizen to 
suffer this punishment for poisoning his ward, the gentleman, as he 
wiss carrying to execution, made a grievous complaint that a citizen 
of Rome should undergo such a servile death, alleging the laws to 
the contrary. The emperor, hearing his plea, promised to alleviate 
the shame of his sentence, and ordered a cross, much laiger and 

« Calvin. Lexicon Juridk. in voce De- * Ibid, in voce Proscriptu 
portati et RcUgatU * Florus, lib. % chap. 28. 
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more n^at than ordinary, to be erected, and to be washed over with 
white paint, that the gentlemen, who stood so much on his quality, 
might have the honour to be hanged in state.J 

The cross and the furca are commonly taken for the same thing 
in authors ; though, properly speaking, there was a great difference 
between them. The furca is divided by Lipsius into ignominiosa 
and pamaHs ; the former, Plutarch describes to be that piece of 
wood which supports the thill of a waggon : He adds that it was one 
of the greatest penances for a servant who had offended, to take 
this upon his shoulders, and carry it about the neighbourhood ; for 
whoever was seen with this infamous burden, had no longer any 
credit or trust among those who knew it, but was called furcifer, 
by way of ignomy and reproach.^ Furca pcsnalis was a piece of 
wood, much of the same shape as the former, which was fastened 
about the convicted person's neck, he being generally either scourg- 
ed to death under it, or lifted up by it upon the cross. Lipsius 
makes it the same with the patibulum, and fancies, that for all the 
name, it might not be a forked piece of timber, but rather a straight 
beam, to which the c]::iminars arms, being stretched out, were tied, 
and which, being hoisted up at the place of execution, served for 
the transverse part of the cross. 

Frojectio in prqfluentum was a punishment proper to the crime of 
parricide, or the murder of any near relation. The person convict- 
ed of this unbatural guilt, was immediately hooded, as unworthy of 
the common light: In the next place, he was whipt with rods, and 
then sewed up in a sack, and thrown into the sea ; or, in inland 
countries, into the next lake or river. Afterwards, for an addition 
to the punishment, a serpent used to be put into the sack with the 
criminal ; and by degrees in latter times, an ape, a dog, and a cock. 
The sack which held the malefactor was termed culeus; and hence 
the punishment itself is often signified by the same name. The rea- 
son of the addition of the living creatures is thought to have been, 
that the condemned persons might be tormented with such trouble- 
some company, and that their carcases might want both burial and 
rest. Juvenal expressly alludes to this custom in his eighth Satire : 

Uhe^a at demur pofiuh suffvagia, quis turn 
Pciditusy ut dubitet Senecam pr<''feyre J^eroiii ? 
Citgiu suppUcio non debuit una par^ift 
Simia, non serpent unus; non culeua unua. 

Had we the freedom to express our mind. 
There's not a wretch so much to vice inclinM, 
' But will own Seneca did tar excel 
His pupil, by who^e tyranny he fell? 

i ^uetoiu in Galbd, chap. 9. . k |;>iutarab« in Corioton. 

^2 
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To expiate whose compltcated guilt. 

With some proportion to the blood he spilt» 

Rome should mure serpents, apes and sacks provide, 

Than one, for the compendious parricide. stbfttst. 

The same poet in another place intimates, that this sack was made 
of leather. 

Tullj, in his defence of Sextus Roscius, who stood arraigned for 
parricide, has given an admirable account of this punishment, with 
the reason on which it was grounded; particularly, that the male- 
factor was thrown into the sea, sewed up in a Sack, for fear he should 
pollute that element which was reckoned the common purifier of all 
things ; with many the like ingenious reflections. 

Besides the punishments mentioned by Sigonius, who seems to 
considerthe Roman people as in a free state, we meet with abundance 
of others, either invented or revived in the times of the empe- 
rors, and especially in latter ages ; among these, we may take no- 
tice of three as the most considerable, ad ludoa, <id metalla, ad 
bestias. 

The lawyers divide ludus, when they take it for a punishment, 
into venatorius and gladiatorius,' By the former, the convitted 
persons (commonly slaves) were obliged to engage with the wild 
beasts in the amphitheatre ; by the latter, they were to perform the 
part of gladiators, and satisfy justice by killing one another. 

M metalla, or condemning to work in the mines^ Suidas would 
have to be invented by Tarquinius Huperbus.'" Whatever reason 
he had for his assertion, it is certain we rarely find it mentioned 
till the times of the later emperors ; and particularly in the histo- 
ries of the persecutions of the Christians, who were usually sent in 
great numbers to this laborious and slavish employment, with the 
name of metallicu 

The throwing of persons to wild beasts, was never put in execu- 
tion, but upon the vilest and most despicable malefactors, in crimes 
of the highest nature. This too was the common doom of the primi 
tive Christians; and it is to the accounts of their suiSerings we 
are beholden for the knowledge of it. It may be observed^ that the 
phrase M bestias dariy" affects as well such criminals as were con- 
demned to fight with the beasts, as those who were delivered to 
them to be devoured : And the former of these were properly termed 
hestiarii.'' 

There is still one punishment behind worth our observation, and 
which seems to have been proper to incendiaries, and that was the 
wrapping up the criminal in a sort of coat, daubed over with pitch, 

1 Calvin. Lexic<»ii Juridcc. » Calvin, in voce Adbe*tiat dan, 

» la voce S »«rf^tt. • Ibid, in JBettiurii. 
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and then setting it on fire. Thus, when Nero had burnt Rome, to 
satisfy his curiosity with the prospect, he contrived to lay the odium 
on the Christians, as a sort of men generally detested : and seizing 
on all he could discover, ordered them to be lighted up in this man- 
ner, to serve for tapers in the dark; which was a much more cruel 
jest than the former, that occasioned it. Juvenal alludes to tliis cus- 
tbm in his eighth Satire : 

jiusi quod liceat tunica punire fnolettd 
To rccoiDpense va host barbarous intent, 
Fitch'd shirts would prove a legal punishment. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

OF THE ROMAN LAWS IN GENERAL. 

IN the beginning of the Roman state, we are assured all things 
were managed by the sole authority of the king, without any certain 
standard of justice and equity. But when the city grew tolerably 
populous, and was divided by Romulus into thirty curiXi he began 
to prefer laws at the assembly of those curiXi which were copfirm- 
ed, and universally received. The like practice was followed by 
Numa, and several other kings ; all whose constitutions, being col- 
lected in one body by Sextus Papirius, who lived in the time of Tar* 
q^in the Proud, took from him the name oijua Fapirianum, 

But all these were abrogated soon after the expulsion of the royal 
family, and the judicial proceedings for many years together de- 
depended only on custom and the judgment of the court. At last, to 
redress this inconvenience, commissioners were sent into Greece^ 
to make a collection of the best laws for the service of their coun- 
try ; and at their return, the Decemviri were created to regulate the 
business, who reduced them into twelve tables, as has been already- 
shewn. The excellency of which institution, as it is sufficiently set 
forth by most authors, so is it especially beholden to the high enco- 
mium of Cicero, when he declares it as his positive judgment and 
opinion, that ** the laws of the twelve tables are justly to be prefer- 
red to whole l&raries of the philosopers.'^" 

They were divided into three parts, of which the first related to 
the concerns of religion ; the second to the rights of the public; and 
"flie last to private persons. 

9 Ciceroy do Omtorcy lib. 1. 
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These laws being established, It necessarily followed, that there 
should be di«putatior>s and controversies in the courts, since the in- 
terpretation was to be founded upon the authority of the learned. 
This interpretation they called jus civile, though at present we un- 
derstand, by that phrase, the whole system of the Roman laws. 

Besides, out of all these laws the learned men of that time com- 
posed a scheme of forms and cases, by which the processes in the 
courts were directed. These were termed actiones legis. 

We may add to these the laws preferred at the public assemblies 
of the people ; and the plebiscita, made without the authority of the 
senate, at the Comitia Trihuta, which were allowed to be of equal 
force with other constitutions, though they were not honoured with 
the title of leges. 

And then the senatus-cansulta, and edicts of the supreme magis- 
trates, particularly of the Praetors, made up two more sorts of laws^ 
the last of which they called jus honorarium. 

And lastly when the government was intrusted in the hands of a 
single person, whatever he ordained had the authority of a law, with 
the name iif principalis constitutio. 

Most of these daily increasing, gave so much scope to the lawyers 
for the compiling of reports and other labours, that, in the reign of 
Justinian, there were extant two thousand distinct volumes on this 
subject. The body of the law being thus grown unwieldly, and ren- 
dered almost useless by its excessive bulk, that excellent emperor 
entered on a design to bring it into just dimensions ; which was 
happily accomplished in the constituting those four tomes of the ci- 
vil law which are now extant, and have contributed, in a great meas- 
ure, to the regulating of all the states in Christendom : so that the 
old fancy of the Romans about the eternity of the command is not 
80 ridiculous as at first sight it appears ; since, by their admirable 
sanctions, they are still like to govern for ever. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

•F THE KAWS IN PARTICULAR ; AND FIRST, OF THOSE RELATING T« 

RELIGION. 

AS for the laws of the twelve tables, and other more ancient insti- 
tutions, as it would require no ordinary sixxk of criticism barely to 
explain their words ; so is the knowledge of them almost useless, 
since they are so seldom mentioned by the classics. Those which we 
generally meet with are such as were preferred by some particular 
magistrate, from whom they took their names ; these, by reason of 
their frequent occurrence in the best writers, deserve a short expli- 
cation, according to the common heads laid down by those authors 
who have hitherto managed this subject; beginning with such as 
concerned the public worship, and the ceremonies of religion^ 

Sulpicia Sempronia Lex, the authors P. Sulpicius Saverria and P. 
Sempronius Sophus, in their consulship, A. 449> ordaining, that no 
person should consecrate any temple or altar without the order of 
the senate, and the major part of the tribunes.^ 

Papiria Lex, the author L. Papirius, Tribune of the commons ; 
commanding that no person should have the liberty of consecrating 
any edifice, place, or thing, without the leave of the commons.' 

Cornelia Lex, the author L. Cornelius Sylla, defining the expen* 
ses of funerals." 

Sextia Lidnia Lex, the author L. Sextus and Licinius, Tribunes 
of the commons, A. 385, commanding, that instead of the Duumviri 
sacris faciundis, a Decemvirate should be created, part out of the 
Patricians, and part out of the commons.^ 

Ogulnia Lex, the authors Q. and Cn. Ogulnii, Tribunes of the 
commons, A. 453, commanding, that whereas there were then but 
four Pontificea, and four Augurs, five more should be added out of 
the commons to each order.*^ 

Mardia Lex, the author P. Manlius, Tribune of the commons, A. 
357, enacted for the revival of the Tresviri Epulones, an old insti- 
tution by Numa.' 

Clodia Lex, the author P. Clodius, in his tribtineship, A. 664, di- 
vesting the priest of Cybele (or the great mother, who came from 

^ Liv. lib. 9. « Liv lib. 6. 

' Cicero in Orat. pro Domo sua. » Liv. lib. 10. 

• Flut. in Sylla. ^ Cic. de Oiat. lib. 3. 
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Pessinum) of his office, and conferring it on Brotigarus, a Gallo- 
Grecian.* 

Ftqna Lex, ordering the manner of choosing the vestal virgins«^ 
as has been already described. 

The punishment of those holy recluses is grounded on the laws 
of Numa. 

Lidnia Lex, preferred by G. Licinius Crassus, Tribune of the 
commons, A. 608, for the transferring the right of choosing priests 
from the college to the people :> but it did not pass." 

Domitia Lex, the author Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, Tribune of 
the commons, A. 650, actually transferring the said right to the 
people.*" 

Cornelia Lex, the author L. Cornelius Sylla, Dictator and Consul 
-with Q. Metellus, A. 677, abrogating the former law of Domitius, 
and restoring the privilege there mentioned to the college.^ 

Aula Lex, the author T. Attius Labienus, Tribune of the com- 
mons, A. 690, repealing the Cornelian law, and restoring the Do« 
mrtian.*' 

AfUama Lex, the author M. Antony, in his consulship with Ju- 
lius Caesar, A. 700, abrogating the Attian law, and restoring the 
Cornelian.** Paulus ivianutius has conjectured from several rea- 
sons, that this law of Antony was afterwards repealed, and the right 
of choosing priests entrusted in the hands of the people. 

To this head is commonly referred the law about the exemption 
from military service, or de vacatione, in which there was a very re- 
markable clause. Nisi beUum GaUicum exoriatur, unless in case of 
a Gallic insurrection; in which case no persons, not the priests 
themselves, were excused ; the Romans apprehending more danger 
from the Gauls than from any other nation, because they had once 
taken their city.* 

As also the three laws about the shows. 

Lidnia Lex, the author P. Licinius Varus, City-Prsetor, A. 545, 
settling the day for the celebration of the Ludi ApoUinarea, which 
before was uncertain.' 

JRosda Lex Hieairalis, the author L. Roscius Otho, Tribune of 
the commons, A. 685, ordaining, that none should sit in the first four- 

^ Cicero in Orat. pro Sezt. at de Ha- ^ Asconius in Bivinatione. 
inisp. Respona. ' Dio. lib. S7, ^ Dio. lib. 44. 

> A. Gelliua. * Plut. in Marcel. Cic. pro Fonteio et 

y Cic.de Amicitia. » Idem. Philip. 8. 

• Suet, in Ner. Patercul. lib. 2. Cic. ^ Lty. lib. 27. Ales. NeapoliUo, &c. 
Agrar. 2. 
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teen seats of the theatre, unless they were worth four hundred ses- 
tertia, which was then reckoned the census equesiris,^ 

Augustus Caesar, after several of the equestrian families had im- 
paired their estates in the civil wars, interrupted this law so as to 
take in all those whose ancestors ever had possessed the sum there 
specified. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

iAWS RELATING TO THE RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGES OF THE RO- 
MAN CITIZENS. 

VALERIA Lex de Provocatione, the author P. Valerius Poplico- 
la, sole Consul upon the death of his colleague Brutus, A. 243, giv- 
ing liberty to appeal from any magistrate to the people, and order- 
ing that no magistrate should punish a Roman citizen in case of 
such an appeal.^ 

Valeria Horatia Lex, the authors L. Valerius and M. Horatius, 
Consuls, A- 304, reviving the former law, which had lost its force 
under the Decemvirate.* 

Valeria Lex Tertia, the author M. Valerius Corvinus, in his con- 
sulship with Q. Apuleius Pansa, A. 453, no more than a confirma- 
tion of the first Valerian law.j 

Porcia Lex, the author M, Porcius, Tribune of the commons, in 
the same year as the former ; commanding that no magistrate should 
execute, or punish with rods, a citizen of Rome ; but, upon the sen- 
tence of condemnation, should give him permission to go into exile.*^ 

Semproriise Leges, the author Sempronius Gracchus, Tribune of 
the commons, A. 630, commanding that no capital judgment should 
pass upon a citizen, without the authority of the people, and making 
several other regulations in this affair.* 

Papia Lex de Peregrinis, the author C. Papius, Tribune of the 
commons, A. 688, commanding that all strangers should be expell- 
ed Rome." 

- 8 Cic. Philip. 2. Ascon. in Cornelian. Juven. Sat. 3. and 14. Herat. Epod. 4. 
Bpist 1. 

*» Liv. lib. 9. Plut. in Popricol &c. 

* Liv. lib. 3. i Liv. lib. 10. 

^ Liv. lib. 10. Cic. proKabirio. Sullust. in Catilinar. Sueton. in Ner^ &c. 

1 Cic. pro Rabirio ; pro Bomo sua -, pro Cluentio* Sec. 

"Ctc.pro^Balbo. 
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Junia Lex, the author M. Junius Pennus, confirming the former 
law, and forbidding that any strangers should be allowed the privi- 
lege of citizens. 

Servilia Lex, the author C. Servilius Glaucia, ordaining that if 
any Latin accused a Roman senator, so that he was coniricted, the 
accuser should be honoured with the privilege of a citizen of Rome.^ 

Licinia Mutia Lex, the authors, L. Licinius Crassus and Q. Mu- 
tius Scaevola, in their consulship, A. 658, ordering all the inhabi- 
tants of Italy to be enrolled in the list of citizens, in their own pro- 
per cities, p 

Livia Lex de Sociis ; in the year of the city 662, M. Livius Dru- 
8US proposed a law to make all the Italians free denisons of Rome ; 
but, before it came to be voted, he was found murdered in his house ; 
the perpetrator was unknown, « 

Varia Lex ; upon the death of Drusus, the knights prevailed ¥dth 
his colleague Q. Varius Hybrida, to bring in a bill for the prosecut- 
ing all such persons as should be discovered to have assisted the 
Italian people in the petition for the privilege of the city,' 

Julia Lex de CivitcUe ; the next year, upon the revolt of several 
states in Italy (which they called the social war) L. Julias Caesar, 
the Consul, made a law, that all those people who had continued firm 
to the Roman interest, should have the privilege of citizens ;* that 
in the year 664, upon the conclusion of that war, all the Italian peo- 
ple were admitted into the roll of free denisons, and divided intt 
eight new tribes.' 

Sylvani et Carbonis Lex, the authors Sylvanus and Carbo> Tri- 
bunes of the commons, in the year 664, ordaining, that any persons 
who had been admitted free denisons of any of the confederate ci- 
ties, and had a dwelling in Italy at the time of the making of this 
law, and had carried in their name to the Praetor in sixty days time, 
ahould have tiie privilege of citizens of Rome.*" 

Sulpida Lex, the author P. Sulpicius, Tribune of the commons, 
A. 665, ordaining, that the new citizens, who composed the eight 
tribes, should be divided among the tiiirty-five old tribes, as a great- 
er honour.^ 

Cornelia Lex, the author L. Cornelius Sulla, A. 670, a confir- 
mation of the former law, to please the Italian confederates." 

Cornelia Lex de Municipiia, the author the same Sulla, in \a» 

» Cic. de Offic. lib. 3 ' Cic. in Bruto. Val. Max. lib. 8. chap. 6 

• Ascon. in Orat. pro Scauro. Cic. • Cir. pro Balbo. 

pro Balbo. t Appian. lib 1. 

P Cic.de Offic. lib 3, et pro Balbo. » Cic. pro Archia. 

^ Flor. lib. chap. xr. Cic de teg. ^ Pl..t ;; S\ lla. EpLt.Uv.7r. 

lib. 3. w KpiL Liv.' 68. 
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dictatorship^ taking away the pnvnege formerly granted to the cor- 
porate towns, from^ as many as had assisted Marius» Cinna, Sulpi- 
cius, or any of the contrary faction.' 

Gellia Cornelia Lex, the authors L. GeUius Poplicoia, and Cn. 
Cornelius Lentulus, A. 681, ordaining, that ail those persons wiiom 
Pompey, by his own authority, had honoured with the privilege of 
the city, should actually keep that liberty.^ 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

LAWS CONCERNING MEETINGS AND ASSESCBLIES. 

JELM Lex, ordaining that, in all assemblies of the people^ the 
Augurs should make observations from the heavens ; and tiiat the 
magistrate should have the power of declaring against the proceed- 
ings, and of interposing in the decision of any matter. 

Fueia Lex, ordaining, that upon some certain days, though they 
were Fasti, it should be unlawful to transact any thing in a meeting 
of the people. 

The authors of these two laws are unknown ; but P. Manutius 
conjectures, that the first was made by Q. ^lius Pstus, Consul with 
M.Junius Pennus, A. 586 ; the other by P. Furius, or Fusius, Con- 
sul with S. Attilius Serranus, A. 617. The laws themselves occur 
frequently in writers. 

Clodia Lex, the author P. Clodius, Tribune of the commons, A. 
695, containing an abrogation of the greatest part of the two former 
laws, and ordering, that no observation should be made from the 
heavens upon the days of the Comitia ; and that on any of the Dies 
Fasti, laws might be enacted in a public assembly.)" 

Curia Lex, the author M. Curius Dentatus, Tribune of the com- 
mons, A. 454, ordaining that no Comitia should be convened for the 
election of magistrates without the approbation of the senate ; Ut 
ante Connitia Magistratuum Patres auctores fierent,* 

Claudia Lex, the author M. Claudius Marcellus, Consul with 
Serv. Sulpicius Rufus, A. 70S, ordering, that at the Comitia for the 
election of magistrates, no account should be taken of the absent.* 

^ Cic. pro Domo sua. * Cic. de CUris Oratoribus. 

' Cic. pro Baloo. « Suet, in t»uuu. 

V Aacon. in Pison. 

23 
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Gabhdt, lAXi the autikor A. CEabiniifs, TfUmne of thi^ cemttk^ofi^ 
A. 614, cmniiiatidiiig that, in tiie CoBiitia for the Section of magis- 
tratea, the people should not give their svflhiges viiiA voce, but by 
tablets, for the greater freedom and intpartialitjr of the proceedings.^ 

Cassia Lex, enacted about two years after, commanding, that iu 
the courts of justice, and in the Comitia THbuta, the votes should 
be given in a free manner; that is, by tablets.^ 

Papyiia Lex, the author C. Papyrius Carbo, Tribune of the com- 
mons, A. 621, ordaining, that in the Comitia about the passing or 
rejecting of laws, the suffrages should be given by tablets.* 

Ccelia Lex^ the autlior Goelius, Tribune of the commons. A* 635, 
ordaining, that in the judicial proceedings before the people, in cases 
of treason (which had been excepted by the Cassian law) the votes 
should be given by tabletd.^^ 

Sempronia Lex, the author C. Sempronius Gracchus, in the same 
year as the former; ordering, that the centuries should be chosen 
out by lot to give their votes, and not according to the order of the 
classes.' 

Maria Lex, the author C. Marius^ Tribune of the commons, A. 
654, ordering the bridges, or long planks, on which the people stood 
in the Comitia to give their voices, to be made narrower, that no 
other persons might stand there, to hinder the proceedings by ap** 
peals or other disturbances.'^ 

Sempronia Lex, the author C. Sempronius Gracchus, Tribune of 
the commons, A. 565, ordaining that the Latin confederates should 
have the privilege of giving their suffrages, as well as the Roman 
citizens.^' 

Manilia Lex, the author C. Manilius, Tribune of the commons, A. 
687j ordaining, that the libertini should have the privilege of voting 
in all the tribes.* 

Gabinia Lex, a confirmation of an old law of the twelve tables, 
making it a capital offence for any person to convene a clandestine 
assembly.^ 

•» Cic. de Amicit. et proPIantio, et * Sallust. in Orat.2. ad Cxsairetti. 

4c Lrg. lib 3. g Cic. de i.eg. lib. 3. Plut. in Mario.. 

^ Cic. in Laelio. ^ Cic. sSBpisdime. 

^ Cic. lie Leg. lib. 3. ^ Cic pro lejje Manilia. 

« Id. Ibid. i Sallust. in Cataiinar. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

LAWS RELATING TO THE SENATE. 

CASSIA Lex, the author L. Cassius Longinus, Tribune of the 
commons, A. 649, ordaining that no person who had been condemn- 
ed or deprived of his office by the people, should have the privilege 
of coming into the senate.^ 

Claudia Lex, the author Q. Claudius, Tribune of the commons, 
A. 535, commanding, that no senator, or father of a senator, should 
possess a sailing vessel of above three hundred Amphorm$ this was 
thought big enough for the bringing over fruits and other necessa- 
ries; and as for gain procured by trading in merchandize, they 
thought it unworthy the dignity of that order.^ 

Sulpicia Lex, the author Servius Sulpicius, Tribune of the com- 
mons, A. 665, requiring that no senator should owe above two thou- 
sand drachmae." 

Sentia Lex, the author (probably) C. Sentius consul with Q. Lu- 
cretius, A. 734, in the time of Augustus ; ordering that in the room 
of such noblemen as were wanting in the senate, others should be 
substituted.^ 

Oabinia Lex, the author A. Gabinius, Tribune of the commons, 
A. 685, ordering, that the senate should be convened, from the ka- 
lends of February, to the kalends of March, every day, for the giv- 
ing audience to foreign ministers.^" 

Pupia Lex, ordaining that the senate should not be convened from 
the eighteenth of the kalends of February, to the kalends of the 
same month; and that, before the embassies were either accepted or 
rejected, the senate should be held on no other account,* 

TSMa Lex, the author M. TuUius Cicero, consul with C. Anto- 
ny, A. 690, ordaining, that such persons to whom the senate had 
allowed the favour of a libera legatio, should hold that honour no 
longer than a year. JAbera legatio was a privilege that the senators 
often obtained for the going into any province, or country, where 
they had some private business, in the quality of lieutenants ; 
though with no command, but only that the dignity of their titular 
©ffice might have an influence on the management of their private 
concerns.^ 

» Ascon. in Cornelian. o Cic. Epist ad Quin Pratr. lib. 2. ep. 12. 

* Cic. Verrem, 7. p Cic Hf>. 1 ep 4. ail Lentul. lib. 2. ep. 
» Plut. in Sylla. 2. ad Quin. Fratr. &c. 

• Tacit An. 2. < Cic. de Leg. lib. 3. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

LAWS RELATING TO THE MAGISTRATES. 

LEX Vilia AnndiSy or Armaria, the author L. Villius (for whom 
We sometimes find L. Julius, or Lucius Tullius) Tribune of the com- 
mons, A. 574, defining the proper age requisite for bear>ng of all the 
magistracies.' Livy, who relates the making of this law, does not 
insist on the particular ages ; and learned men are much divided 
about that point. Lipsius states the difference after this manner ; 
the age proper to sue for the Quaestorship he makes twenty-five 
years ; for the j^dilesand Tributes, twenty-seven or twenty-eight; 
thirty for the Praetor, and forty-two for the Consuls. 

Genutia Lex, the author L. Genutius, Tribune of the commons, 
A. 41 1, commanding, that no person should bear the same magistra- 
cy within ten years distance, nor should be invested with two offices 
in one year." 

Cornelia Lex, the author Cornelius Sylla the Dictator, A. 673, a 
repetition and confirmation of the former law.* 

Sempronia Lex, the author C. Sempronius Gracchus, Tribune of 
the commons, A. 630, ordaining, that no person, who had been law- 
fully deprived of his magistracy, should be capable of bearing an of- 
fice again. This was abrogated afterwards by the author."* 

Cornelia Lex, the author L. Cornelius Sylla, Dictator ; ordaining, 
that such persons as had embraced his party in the late troubles, 
should have the privilege of bearing honours before they were capa- 
ble by age ; and that the children of those who had been proscribed 
should lose the power of standing, for any office.^ 

Hirtia Lex, the Author A. Hirtius ; ordaining that none of Pom- 
pey's party should be admitted to any dignity.^ 

Sextia Licinia Lex, the authors Licinius and L. Sextius, Tri- 
bunes of the commons, A. 316, ordaining, that one of the Consuls 
should be chosen out of the body of the commons.^ 

Genutia Lex, the author L. Genutius, Tribune of the commons, 
A. 411, making it lawful that both Consuls might be taken out of 
the commons. > 

»^ Liv. Kb. 40. V PKo. lib. 7. Quintil. lib. 11. chap. 

■ Idem, lib 7. - 1. Cic. in Pis. n 

^ Appian. lib. 1. de Bell. Civil. w Cic Philip. 13. 

'^ Plat ID Gracchis. k j^y. lib. 6. y Idem, lib. T 
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ComeRa LeXj the author L. Cornelius SjUa, Dictator, A. 67S, or- 
daining, that the Praetors should always use the same method in ju- 
dicial processes. For the Praetors used, upon the entrance on their 
office, to put up an edict, to shew what way they designed to pro- 
ceed in all causes during their year; these edicts, which before com- 
monly varied, were by this law ordered to be always the same, for 
the preserving a constant and regular course of justice.* 

Marcia Lex, the author Marcius Censorinus, forbidding any per- 
son to bear the censorship twice.* 

Clodia Lex, the author P. Clodius, Tribune of the commons, A. 
695, ordering, that the Censors should put no mark of infamy on any 
person in dieir general surveys, unless the person had been accused 
and condemned by both the Censors ; whereas before they used to 
punish persons, by omitting their names in their surveys, and by other 
means, whether they were accused or not ; and what one Censor 
did, unless the other actually interposed, was of equal force as if 
both had joined in the action.^ 

CmcUia Lex, the author Q. Csecilius Metellus Pius, Consul with 
Pompey the Great, A. 701, restoring their ancient dignity and power 
to the Censors, which had been retrenched by the former law."" 

JlrUonia Lex, the author M. Antony, a member of the Triumvi- 
rate ; ordaining, that for the future, no proposal should be ever made 
for the creation of a dictator ; and that no person should ever ac- 
cept of that office, upon pain of incurring a capital penalty.' 

Titia Lex, the author P. Titius, Tribune of the commons, A. 710, 
ordaining, that a triumvirate of magistrates, invested with consular 
power, should be settled for ive years, for the regulating the com- 
monwealth; and that the honour should be conferred on Octavius, 
Lepidus, and Antony.* 

Valeria Lex, the author P. Valerius Poplicola, sole Consul, A. 
243, ordaining that the public treasure should be laid up in the tem- 
ple of Saturn, and that two Qu stors should be created to super- 
vise it. 

Junta Sacrata Lex, the author L. Junius Brutus, the first Tribune 
of the commons, A. 260, ordaining that the persons of the Tribunes 
should be sacred ; that an appeal might be made to them from the 
determinations of the Consuls^ and that none of the senators should 
be capable of that office.* 

Atinia Lex, the author Atinius, Tribune of the commons, ordain- 

« Cic. Philip. 2. ** Appian. Je Bell. Civ. lib. 3. 

• Pint, in Coriol. « Flo . Epit. Liv. lib. 120. 

*» Cic.in Pison.proMilon.pro Sex- ' Liv \]\\2. Plut, in Poplicol. 

tio, &c. c Dio. lib. 40. z Dion>s. lib. 6. 
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ing, that any Tribune of the commons should have the privilege of 
a senator ; and, as such, take his place in the housed 

Comdia Lex^ the author L. Cornelius Sylla, Dictator, A. 6rS> 
taking away from the Tribunes the power of making laws, and of 
interposing, of holding assemblies and receiying appeals, and mak* 
ing all that had borne that office incapable of any other dignity in 
the commonwealths 

Aurdia Lex, tiie author C. Aurelius Cotta, Consul with L. Octa- 
vius, A. 678, an abrogation of some part of the former law, allowing^ 
the Tribunes to hold their other offices afterwards.^ 

Pompeia Lex, the author Pompey the Great, Consul with M. 
Crassus, A. 683, restoring tlieir full power and authority to the 
Tribunes, which had been taken from them by the Cornelian law.^ 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

LAWS KELATINO TO PUBLIC CONSTITUTIONS, LAWS, AND 
PRIVILEGES. 

H0RTEN8IA Lex, the author Q. Hortensius, Dictator, A. 467, 
ordaining, that whatever was enacted by the commons should be ob- 
served by the whole Roman people ; whereas the nobility had been 
formerly exempted from paying obedience to the decrees of the 
populacy.* 

Cabdlia IHdia Lex, the authors Q. Caecilius Metellus and T. Di- 
dius, Consuls, A. 655, for the regulating the proceedings in enact- 
ing laws ; ordaining, that in one question (una rogatione) but one 
single matter should be proposed to the people, lest, while they gave 
their suffrage in one word, they should be forced to assent to a whole 
bill, if they liked the greatest part of it, though they disliked the 
rest ; or throw out a bill for several clauses which they did not ap- 
prove of, though perhaps they would have been willing to pass some 
part of it. Requiring also, that, before any law was preferred at the 

^ A. Gell Ub. 14. chap. uU. ^ Plut. in Pomp. Ascon. ver. 1. et 2. 

' Cic. de Le^r. lib. 3 Cxgar. Corom. Cxsar de BeU. Civ. lib. 1. 
de Bell. Gall. lib. Flor. Plut. &c. » Flpr. Epit. Liv. lib. 11. 

J Patercul. Ub. 2. Ascon. in CorDel. in 
vcr. I. 
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Comitiay it should be exposed to the public view three market-days / 
(iribus nundims) before-hand.» 

P. Manutius makes the Csecilian and Didian two distinct laws; 
the first part composing the former, and the other the latter. 

Jufda Licinia LeXy the authors D. Junius Silanus, and L. Licinlus 
Muraena, Consuls, A. 691, ordaining that such as did not observe the 
former law, relating to the publishing the draughts of new bills for 
three nundina should incur a ^eater penalty than the said law en- 
joined." 

Udnia JEbutia Lex, the authors Licinius and Jlbutius, Tribunes 
of the commons ; ordaining, that when any law was preferred relat- 
ing to any chaise or power, not only the person who brought in the 
bill, but likewise his coUei^es in any office which he already en- 
joyed, and all his relations, should be incapable of being invested 
with the said charge or power.*" 

Cornelia Lex, the author C. Corndius, Tribune of the commons, 
A. 686, ordaining that no person should, by the votes of the senate, 
be exempted from any law, (as used to be allowed upon extraordi- 
nary occasions) unless two hundred senators were present in the 
house ; and that no person, thus excused by the senate, should hin- 
der the bill of his exemption from being carried afterwards to the 
commons for their approbation.^ 

Ampia Labiena Lex, the authors T. Ampins and T. Labienus, 
Tribunes of the commons, A. 695, conferring an honourable privi- 
lege on Pompey the Great, that at the Circensian games he should 
wear a golden crown, and be habited in the triumphal robes ; and 
that at the stage plays he should have the liberty of wearing the 
Prsetexta, and a golden crown.^ 

«A Gell.lib.15 chap.27.Cic Philip. <> Cic. in Orat 2 contra Hull, et in 
5. {"O Doioo, .«d Attic. Eptst* 9. lib. 1. Orat. pro Domo s a 

> Ci. . Philip. 3. aJ Alt EpUt. 5. lib, p Ascon. in Cornel. 
2. Epist. 15. lib. 4. ^ Veil. Paterc lib, 2. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII, 

I.AWS RELATING TO THE PROVINCES, AND THE GOVERNORS OF 

THEM. 

SEMPRONIA Lex^ the autiior C. Sempronius Gracchus, Tri- 
bune of the commons, A. 630, ordaining, that before the annud 
Comitia for choosing Consuls, the senate should, at their pleasure, 
determine the particular consular provinces which the new Consuls, 
when designed, should divide by lot. As also, that whereas here* 
tofore the Tribunes had been allowed the privilege of interposing 
against a decree of Senate, thej should be deprived of that liberty 
for the future.' 

Cornelia Lex, the author L. Cornelius Sylla, Dictator, A. 673, or- 
daining, that whoever was sent with any command into a province, 
should hold that command until he returned to Rome; whereas 
heretofore, their office was to continue no longer than a set time ; 
upon the expiration oif which, if no successor was sent in their room, 
they were put to the trouble and inconvenience of getting a new 
commission from the Senate. 

It was a clause in this law, that every governor of a province, 
when another was sent to succeed him, diould have thirty days al- 
lowed him in order to his removal.' 

Julia Lex prima, the author C. Julius Caesar, Consul with M. 
Calpurnius Bibulus, A. 691, comprised under several heads; as that 
Achaia, Thessaly, and all Greece, should be entirely free; and that 
the Roman magistrates should sit as judge in those provinces :* That 
the towns and villages through which the Roman magistrates pass 
towards the provinces, should be obliged to supply them and their 
retinue with hay, and other conveniences, on the road:*" That the 
governors, when their office was expired, should leave a scheme of 
their accounts in two cities of their provinces, and, at their arrival 
at Rome, should deliver in a copy of the said accounts at the public 
treasury:'' That the governors of provinces should upon no account 
accept of a golden coronet, unless a triumph had been decreed them 
by the Senate :^ That no chief commander should go beyond the 

' Cic.pro Domo sua» in Vatin. de Provinciis Consul Sailust. in Bel). Jugurtb. 
» Cic Epist. 9. ad Lentul. et lib. 3. ad Attic. Epist. 6. 
, f Cic. pro Domo, in Pisonem, et de Provinc. Consul. 
" Cicero in Pisonem. * Ibid. ''Ibid. 
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bounds of his province, or enter on any other dominions, or lead the 
army out, or engage in any war, without the express order of the 
S^ate or people. "" 

Julia Lex secunda, the author the same Julius Csesar, in his dic- 
tatorship, ordaining that no Praetorian province should be held above 
a year, and no consular province more than two years.' 

Clodia Lex, the author P. Clodius, Tribune of the commons, A. 
695, ordaining, that all Syria, Babylon, and Persia, should be com- 
mitted to Gabinius the Consul ; and M^icedon, Achaia, Thessaly, 
Greece, and Boeotia, to his colleague Piso, with the proconsular 
power ; and that a sum should be paid them out of the treasury, to 
defray the charges of their march thither with an army.* 

Vatinia Lex, the author P. Yatinius, Tribune of the commons, A. 
694. ordaining that the command of all Gallia Cisalpina and Illyri- 
cum, should be conferred on Caesar for five years together, without 
a decree of Senate, and without the formality of casting lots ; that 
the particular persons mentioned in the bill should go with him, in 
the quality of Legati, without the deputation of the Senate ; That 
the army to be sent with him to be paid out of the treasury ; and 
that he should transplant a colony into the town of Novocomum in 
GaUia.* 

Clodia Lex de Cypro, the author P. Clodius, Tribune of the com- 
mons, A. 695, ordaining, that the island Cyprus should be reduced 
into a Roman province : That Ptolemy king of Cyprus should be pub- 
licly exposed to sale, habited in all legal ornaments, and his goods 
in like maner sold by auction : That M. Cato should be sent with 
the Praetorian power into Cyprus, to take care af the selling the 
ting's effects, and conveying the money to Rome.** 

Trebonia Lex, the author L. Trebonius, Tribune of the commons,^ 
A. 698, decreeing the chief command in Gallia to Caesar, five years 
longer than had been ordered by the Yatinian law ; and so depriving 
the Senate of the power of recalling him and substituting another 
general in his room.* 

Titia Lex, barely mentioned by Cicero,* and not explained by 
Manutius or Rosinus. The purport of it seems to have been, that 
the provincial Quaestors should take their places by lot, in the same 
manner as the Consuls and Praetors ; as may be gathered from the 
scope of the passage in which we find it. 

« Cictn Pison. et pro Posthum. *» Cicero,. |m) Domo, pro Sextio, de 

y Cicero, Philip* 3 Proviii Consular. 

» Cicero, pro Domo, et pro Sextio. « Cicero, lib. 8, 9, 10. Epist. ad Attic' 

* Cicero, in Vatinium, et pro Balbo, Florus, Kpit Liv. lib. 105. 

Sueton. in Julio. Sallust. in Jugurth. ^ In Orat. pro Murxna. * 

24 « 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

LEGES AGRABIiB, OR LAWS RELATING TO THE DIVISION OP LANDS 
AMONG THE PEOPLE. 

CASSIA Lex, the author Sp. Cassius Viscellinus^ Consul with 
Proculus Virginius, A. 26r, ordaining, that the land taken from the 
Hernici should be divided half among the Latins, and half among 
the Roman commons.^ This law did not hold. 

Licinia Lex, the author C. Licinius Stolo, Tribune of the com- 
mons, A. ^77, ordaining that no person should possess above five 
hundred acres of land ; or keep more than an hundred head of great, 
or five hundred head of small cattle/ 

IJaminia Lex, the author C. Flaminius, Tribune of the commons^ 
A, 5^5, ordaining that-Picenum, a part of Gallia, whence the Sc- 
nones had been expelled, should be divided among the Roman sol- 
diers.' 

Semprania Lex prima, the author T. Sempronius Gracchus, Tri- 
bune of the commons, A. 620, confirming the Licinian law, and re- 
quiring all persons who held more land than that law allowed, imme- 
diately to resign it into the commons, to be divided among the 
poorer citizens, constituting three officers to take care of the busi- 
ness.** 

This law being levelled directly against the interest of the richer 
men of the citj, who had bj degrees contrived to engross almost 
all the land to themselves, after great heats and tumults, at last 
cost the author his life. 

Sempronia Lex altera, preferred by the same person, upon the 
death of king Attains, who left the Roman state his heir : It ordain- 
ed, that all ready money found in the king's treasury should be be- 
stowed on the poorer citizens, to supply them with instruments and 
# other conveniences required for agriculture ; and that the king's 
lands should be farmed at an annual rent by the Censors ; which 
rent should be divided among the people.* 

7%ona Lex, the author Sp. Thorius, Tribune of the commons, or* 
daining, that no person shall pay any rent to the people of the lands 

• Liv. lib. 2. Valer. Blax. lib. 5. chap. 8. 
t i Liv. lib 6. A.piaiu A Gelliiu. Flin. Patercul. PluUrch, &c. 

c Cic. in Cai. Major h cic. pro Sextiq, Plut. &o. 

« CicVcnr. 5.Plut«sc 
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which he possessed ; and regulating the affair of grazing and pas- 
ture. Two large fragments of this law, which was of a great length, 
are copied from two old brazen tablets, by Sigonius. 

Cornelia Lex, the author L. Cornelius Sjlla, Dictator, and Con- 
sul with Q. Metellus, A. 673, ordaining, that the lands of proscribed 
persons should be common. This is chiefly to be understood of the 
lands in Tuscany, about Yolaterrse and Fesulx, which Sylla divided 
amongst his soldiers.^ 

Servilia Lex, the autW P. Servilius Rullus, Tribune of the com- 
mons, A. 690, in the consulship of Cicero and Antony, containing 
many particulars about selling several houses, fields, c^c. that belong- 
ed to the public, for the purchasing land in other parts of Italy ; 
about creating ten men to be supervisors of the business, and abun- 
dance of other heads, several of which are repeated by Cicero in 
his three orations extant against this law, by which he hindered it 
from passing. 

JFlavia Lex, the autlior L. Flavins, Tribune of the commons, A. 
6d3, about dividing a sufficient quantity of land among Pompey's 
soldiers and the commons."" 

Julia Lex, the author Julius Caesar, Consul with Bibulus, A. 691, 
ordaining, that all the land in Campania, which used formerly to be 
farmed at a set rent of the state, should be divided among the com- 
mons ; as also, tiiat all members of the Senate should swear to con- 
firm this law, and to defend it against all opposers. Cicero calls 
this Lex Campania*'' 

Mamilia Lex, the author C. Mamilius, Tribune of the commons, 
in the time of the Jugurthan war; ordaining, that in the bounds of 
the lands, there should be left five or six feet of ground, which no 
person should convert to his private use, and that commissioners 
lAould be appointed to regulate this affair. ^^ From this law de Li- 
^mitibtia, the author took the surname of Limentanm, as he is called 
by Sailust.p 

i Cic deOrat.lib 2. et in Bruto. » Velleius Pat<rc. lib. 2. Plut. in 

^ D' Antiq. Jur. Itul lib 2. Pomp. Caes. et C t. Uticens. ad Alttc. 

i Cic. in Kulium, pro Roscio; Sal- lib. 2 pis.-. 18. 

lust, in Catilm. ® Cicero, lib 2. de Leg* 

* Cicero ad Attic, lib. I. p In Btli. Jugurtb. 
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CHAPTER XXX, 



LAWS RELATING TO CORN. 



SEMPRONM Lex, the author C. Sempronius Gracchus (notT. 
Sempronius Gracchus, as Rosinus has it^ ordaining, that a certain 
quantity of corn should be distributed every month among the com- 
mons, so much to every man ; for which they were only to pay the 
small consideration of a semissis and a triens.*^ 

Terentia Cassia Lex, the authors M. Terentius Tarro LucuUus 
and C. Cassius, Consuls, A. 680, ordaining, that the same set price 
should be given for all c^m bought up in the provinces, to hinder 
the exactions of the Quaestors.' 

Clodia Lex, the author P. Clodius, Tribune of the commons, A. 
695, ordaining, that those quantities of corn, which were formerly 
sold to the poor people at six asses and a triens the bushel, should 
be distributed among them gratis.^ / 

Hieronica Lex, the author Hiero, tyrant of Sicily, regulating the 
affair between the farmers and the decumani (or gatherers of the 
corn-tax, which, because it consisted of a tenth part, they called 
decumw) ordaining the quantity of corn, the price, and the time of 
receiving it ^ which, for the justice of it, the Romans still continu- 
ed in force, after they had possesbcd themselves of that island.^ 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

LAWS FOU THE BEGULATIONS OF EXPENSES. 

ORCHM Lex, the author C. Orchius, Tribune of the commons, 
A. 566, defining the number of guests which were allowed to be 
present at any entertainment,** 

Fannia Lex, the author C. Fannius, Consul, A. 5B8, ordaining, 
that upon the higher festivals, no person should expend more than ao 

% Flur. Epii. Liv lib. 60. Veil Pat. lib. 3, &c. 

» Cic. in Verreiij, 5 t Cicero, in Verr. 4. 

< CMc. pro Seztio, in Pison. &c. " Macrobii Saturn, lib. 2. chip. H 
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hundred asses in a day ; or ten other days in every month, thirty 
asses ; and at all other times, ten.^ 

Didia Lex, enacted about eighteen years after the former, ordain- 
ing, that the laws for regulating expenses should reach all the Ita- 
lians, as well as the inhabitants of Rome ; and that not only the 
masters of extravagant treats, but the guests too, should incur a 
penalty for their offence,*^ 

Lex Lidnia, the author P. Licinius Crassus the rich, agreeing in 
most particulars with the Fannian la\Y ; and farther prescribing, that 
on the Kalends, Nones, and Nundinss, thirty asses should be the 
most that was spent at any table ; and that on ordinary days, which 
were not particularly excepted, there should be spent only three 
pounds of dry flesh, and one pound of salt meat; but allowing as 
much as every body pleased of any fruits of the ground.* 

Cornelia Lex, the author L. Cornelius Sylla, enacted, not so much 
for the retrenching of extravagant treats, as for the lowering the 
price of provisions.'' 

Emilia Lex, the author M. iBmilius Lepidus, Consul, about A. 
675, respecting the several sorts of meats in use at that time, and 
stating the just quantities allowable of every kind.* 

^ntia Lex, the author Antius Restio ; a farther essay toward the 
suppressing of luxury, the particulars of which we are not acquainted 
with. But Macrobius gives us this remarkable story of the author, 
that, finding his constitution to be of very little force, by reason of 
the great head that prodigality and extravagance had gained in the 
city, he never afterwards supped abroad as long as he lived, for fear 
he should be forced to be a witness of the contempt of his own in- 
junctions, without being in a condition to punish it.» 

Jidia Lex, preferred in the time of Augustus, allowing two hundred 
sestertii for the provisions on the dies profesti, three hundred on the 
common festivals in the kalendar, and a thousand at marriage-feasts, 
and such extraordinary entertainments.*" 

A. Gellius farther adds, that he finds in an old author an edict, 
either of Augustus or Tiberius, (he is uncertain which,) raising the 
allowance according to the difference of the festivals, from three 
hundred to two thousand sestertii.*" 

Hither may be referred the Lex Oppia, the author C. Oppius, Tri- 
bune of the commons, A. 540, in the heat of the second Punic war, 

' Macrobii Saturn, et A. Gell. lib. 2. chap. 24. ^ IbiH. 

« Caro arida opponitur salsamento. Casaubon, in A. Gell. Notae MSS. in 
Bib. C. C. C. Oxon. 

y A. G«U. lib. 2. chap. 24. ' Vbld, 

^ '^ Macrob. et A. GelJ. »» A. Cell. «= Ibid. 
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ordaining, that no woman should Uave above half an ounce of gold, 
wear a partj-coloured garment, or be carried in a chariot in anj 
citj, town, or to anj place within a mile's distance, unless upon 
the account of celebrating some sacred soiemnitj.* 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

LAWS RELATING TO MARTIAL AFFAIRS. 

SACRATA Lex MUiiarii, the author, probably, M. Valerius 
Corvus, Dictator, A. 411, ordaining, that no soldier's name which 
had been entered in the muster-roll, should be struck out, unless bj 
the party's consent; and that no person who had been military 
Tribune should execute the office of JOucior ordinum.* 

Sempronia Lex, the author C. Sempronius Gracchus, Tribune of 
the commons, A. 630, ordaining, that the soldiers should receive 
their clothes gratis at the public charge, witiiout any diminution of 
their ordinary pay ; and that none should be obliged to serve in the 
army, who was not full seventeen years old/ 

Maria Porcia Lex, the authors L. Marius and Porcius Cato, Tri- 
bunes of the commons, A. 691, ordaining, that a penalty should be 
inflicted on such commanders as writ falsely to the senate about the 
humber of the slain on the enemy's side, and of their own party; and 
that they should be obliged, when they first entered the city, to take 
a Solemn oath before the Quaestors, that the nufnber which they re* 
turned was true, according to the best computation*" 

Stdpida Lex, the author P. Sulpicius, Tribune of the commons, 
A. 665, ordaining, that the chief command in the Mithridatic war 
which was then enjoyed by L. Sylla, should be taken from him and 
conferred on C. Marius. - 

Gabinia Lex, the author A. Gabinius, Tribune of the commons, A. 
685, ordaining, that a commission should be granted to Cn. Pompey, 
for the management of the war against the pirates for three years^ 
with this particular clause, that upon all the sea on thiazide Her- 

«» Liv lib. 34. Tac. Ann. 3. • Uv. lib. 7. 

' Pint, in C. Gracch. g Valer. Max. lib. 2. chap. 8. 

^ Veil. Paterc. lib. 2. Flor. Epit. 77, Plutarch, in Sylla et Mario, &c 
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cules'8 Pillars, and in the maratime provinces as far as 400 stadia 
from the sea, he should be empowered to command kings^ governors, 
and states, to supply him with all necessaries in the expedition.* ' 
Manilla Lex, the author C. Manilius, Tnbune of the commons, 
A. G87, ordaining, that all the forces of Lucullus, and the province 
under his government, should be given to Pompey ; together with 
Bithinia, which was under the command of Glabrio ; and that he 
should forthwith make war upon Mithridates ; retaining still the 
same naval forces, and the sovereignty of the seas, as before.^^ 



CHAPTER XXXIIL 

DE TUrkuS, OR LAWS CONCERNING WARDSHIPS. 

ATILIA Lex, the author and time unknown, prescribing, that 
the Prastor, and the major part of the Tribunes, ^ould appoint 
guardians to all such minors to whom none had been otherwise as- 
signed.^ 

The emperor Claudius seems to have abrogated this law, when, 
as Suetonius informs us, he ordered, that the assignment of guar- 
dians should be in the power of the Consuls.^ 

LsUoria Lex, ordaining, that such persons as were distracted, or 
prodigally squandered away their estates, should be committed to 
the care of some proper persons, for the security of themselves and 
their p^sessions ; and that whoever was convicted of defrauding any 
in those circumstances, should be deemed guilty of a high misde- 
meanoun" 

* Asconius in CorneVian. Veil. Paterc. lib. 2. Plutarch in Pomp. Cicero de 
Lege Manilla, et post reditum in Senat. 
i Cicero de Lege Manilla. PluiHrch in Pomp. Flor. Epitom. 100« 
" Liv. lib. 39. i Sueton. in Claud, chap. 23. 

^ Cicero de Offic. lib. 3 ; de Nat. Deor. lib. 3. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

LAWS CONCERNING WILI^S, HEIRS, AND LEGACIES. 

FURiJi Lex, the author C. Furius, Tribune of the commons, or- 
daining, that no person should give, by way of legacy, above a thous- 
and^asses, unless to the relations of the master, who manumized 
him, and to some other parties there excepted.* 

Voconia LeXy the author Q. Yoconius Saxa, Tribune of the com- 
mons, A. 584, ordaining, that no woman should be left heiress to 
an estate ; that no Census should, by his will, give above a fourth 
part of what he was worth to a woman. This seems to have been 
enacte4» to prevent the decay and extinction of noble families." 

By the word Census is meant any rich person, who was rated 
high in the Censor's Books. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

LAWS CONCERNING MONET, USURY,. &CC. 

SEMPRONIA Lex, the author M. Sempronius, Tribune of the 
commons, A. 560, ordaining, that, in lending money to the allies of 
Rome and the Latines, the tenor of the Roman laws should be still 
observed, as well as among the citizens.' 

Valeria Lex, the author Valerius Flaccus, consul with L. Corne- 
lius Cinna, ordaining (to oblige the poorer part of the city) that all 
creditors should discharge their debtors upon the receipt of a fourth 
part of the whole sum. This law, as most unreasonable, is censur* 
ed by Paterculus.* 

Gabinia Lex, the author Aulus Gabinius, Tribune of the com- 
mons, A. 685, ordaining that no action should be granted for the re- 
covery of any money taken up, versurd facta, t. e. first borrowed for a 

n Cicero, pro Balbo. p Liv. lib 35. Cicero, de Ofiic. 2. 

o Cicero, io Yerr. 3. de Senect. de Finib* ^ Lib. 2, chap. 23, 
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f^ntaU use, and then lent out again upon a greater ; which practice 
was highly unreasonable^'^ 

Claudia Lex, the author Claudius Caesar; commanding, that no 
usurer should lend monej to any person in his non-age, to be paid 
after the death of his parents.* 

Vespasian added a great strength to this law, when he ordained; 
that those usurers who lent money to any JUius famUiae, or son un- 
der bis father's tuition, should have no right ever to claim it again, 
'9ot even after the death of his parents.^ 



CHAPTER XXXVL 



I.AWS CONCERNING THE JUDGES. 



SEMPRONM Lex, the author C. Sempronius Gracchus, Tri- 
bune of the commons, A. 630, ordaining, that the right of judging, 
which had been assigned to the Senatorian order by Romulus, should 
be transferred from them to the equites."^ 

Servilia Lex, the author Q. Servilius Ccapio, Consul with C. Ati- 
lius Serranus, A. 647, abrogating in part the former law, and com- 
manding that the privilege there mentioned should be divided be* 
tween both orders of knights and senators.^ 

Plutarch and Flonis make C. Sempronius Gracchus to have ap- 
pointed 300 senators, and 600 equitea, for the management of judg- 
ments ; but this seems rather to belong to the Servilian law, if not 
totally a mistake.^ This law was soon after repealed. 

Livia Lex, the author M. Livius Drusus, Tribune of the com- 
mons, A. 662, ordaining that the judiciary power should be seated 
in the hands of an equal number of senators and knights.^ 

But this among other constitutions of that author, was abrogated 
the very same year, under pretence of being made inauspiciously. 

Plautia iL€x,the author M. Plautius Silvanus, Tribune of the com- 
mons, A. 664, ordaining that every tribe should chuse out of their 

' Cicero ad Attic, lib. 5. Cpist. ult. lib. 6. Epist 3. 

« Tacit. Annal 11, « Su ton. in Vesp cbi^ 11. 

» Aflconius in Divin. Tacit Ann, 12 Veil Paterc lib. 2 

^ C ccro de Art. Rbet. lib. 2. de Oratore, in Bruto ; in Orat. pro Scauro. 

w C». vro de Orator 3 JFlor. Epil. 71, 

^ ABQpnius in Cornelian. 

25 ' 
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own bod J fifteen persons to serve as judges every year; by this 
means making the honour .common to all the three orders, according 
as the votes carried it in every tribe.^ 

Cornelia Lex, the author L. Cornelius Sylla, Dictator, A;^ 673, 
taking away the right of judging entirely from the knights, and re- 
storing it fully to the senators.* ^ 

Aurelia Lex, the author L. Aurelius Cotta, Praetor, A. 653, or^ 
daining, that the Senatorian and Equestrian orders, together with 
the Tribuni Mrarii, should share the judicial power between them/ 

Fompeia Lex, the author Pompey the Great, Consul with Cras- 
8US, A. 698, ordaining, that the judges should be chosen otherwise 
than formerly, out of the richest in every century; yet notwith- 
standing, should be confined to the persons mentioned in the Aure- 
lian law.^ 

Julia Lex, the author Julius Cxsar, confirming the aforesaid 
privilege to the senators and knights, but excluding the 7Vt6tmt 
^rarii.^ 

Rosinius sets this law before that of Pompey ; but it b very plain 
that it was made posterior to it. 

Antonia Lex, the author M. Antony, Consul with Julius Caesar, 
A. 709, Ordaining, that a third Decury of Judges should be added 
to the two former^ to be chosen out of tiie centurions/ 



CHAPTER XXXVIL 



LAWS RELATING TO JUDGMENTS. 

POMPEM Lex, the author Pompey the Great, sole Consul, A. 
701, forbidding the use of the laudatoree in trials.' 

Memmia Lex, ordaining, that no person's name should be re- 
ceived into the roll of criminals, who was absent upon the public 
account.' 

y Cicero, pro Cornel, et ad Att. 4. 
« Fior Epitom. 89. Ascon. in Divinat. 

• Ciocro, in Verrinis. Veil. lib. 2. *> Cicero in Pisonem. 

^ Suet, in Julip, chap 41. ^ Cicero, in Philip 1. and 5. 

• Plutarch, in Pomp, et in Catone Uticena. Valer. Max. lib 6. chap. 3. 
' Cicero, in Yatin. Val Max. lib. 3. chap. T. 
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Bemmia Lex, ordaining, that persons convicted of calumny -should 
be stigmatized.'' 

Both these laws go under the name of Memmix, and sometime^ 
of Bemmise; the distinction here observed is owing to P. Manu* 
tius. 

Cincia Lex, the author M. Cincius> Tribune of the commons, A. 
549, forbidding any person to accept of a gift upon account of judg- 
ing a cause. This is commonly called Lex MtmeraHs.^ 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 



LAWS RELATING TO CRIMES. 



THE crimes or actions, that tended to the prejudice of the state, 
have been already reckoned up, and briefly explained. The laws on 
this subject are very numerous, and, by reason of their great useful- 
ness, have been preserved at large in the labours of the Civilians, 
with the particular heads of which they consisted. It will be suffi*- 
cient to the present design, to mention such as are hinted at in the 
ordinary classics, and to speak of those only in general. 

De Majeatate. 

Oabinia Lex, already described among the laws relating to afiS- 
semblies. 

Jlpuleia Lex, the author L. Apuleius, Tribune of the commons, 
A. 652. It seems to have been enacted for the restraint of public 
force and sedition in the city.' Sigonius thinks, that it was this law 
which made the question de majestate perpetual. 

Varia Lex, the author L. Varius, Tribune of the commons, A. 
602, ordaining that all such persons should be brought to a public 
trial who had any way encouraged or assisted the confederates in 
die late war against Rome .J 

Cornelia Lex, the author L. Cornelius Sylla, Dictator, A. 6T0, 

% Cicero, pro Sext Roscio. 

i» Liv. lib. 34. Tacit. Ann. 14. Cicero, ad Attic, lib. 1. de Oratore, 2. de 
Senect. 

* Cicero, de Orator, lib 2. 

i Cirero, pro Scauro, pro Cornel. TuMulan. 2. in Bnito. Yftlerius Maximi^ 
lib. 8. chap. 6. 
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making it treason to lend an army out of a province^ or te engage 
in a war without special orders ; to endeavour the ingratiating one's 
self so with the army as to niake them ready to senre his particular 
interest ; or to spare or ransom a commander of the enemy when 
taken prisoner ; or to pardon the captains of robbers and pirates ; or 
for a Roman citizen to reside "without orders at a foreign court; 
and assigning the punishment of aqtise et ignis interdieiio to all that 
should be convicted of any of these crimes^ 

Julia Lex, the author Julius Caesar, either in his first consulship, 
or after the Pharsalian victory, ordaining the punishment mentioned 
in Sylla's law, to be inflicted on all that were found guilty de ma- 
jeatate; whereas Sylla intended it only for the particulars which he 
there specifies.^ 

Antonia Lex, the author Mark Antony, allowing those who were 
condemned de majestate an appeal to the people ; which before was 
only allowed in the crime which they ctdled perduettio, one part of 
the crimen majistatis, of the most heinous nature, which the lawyers 
define, HosHli animo adversus rempublicam ease. This law was re- 
pealed by Augustus." 

De Multerio et Pudicitia. 
Julia Lex, the author Augustus Cssar, as Suentonius informs 
us." Juvenal mentions this law in his second Satire, and seems to 
intimate, that it was afterwards confirmed and put in full force, 
by the emperor Domitian ; the rigour of it is there very handsomely 
expressed : 



Lege* revocabat atnarae, 
Omnibua, atquc ipsii Veneri Martique, iimendas <> 

Scatinia Lex, the author C. Scatinius Aricinus, Tribune of the 
commons ; though some think it was called Lex Scantinia, from one 
Scantinius, Tribune of the commons ; against whom it was put ia 
executioi;). It was particularly levelled against the keepers of cata- 
mites, and against such as prostituted themselves for this vile ser- 
vice.p The penality enjoined by the author, was only pecuniaiy : 
but Augustus Caesar made it afterwards capital.*^ 

De sicariis et venejicia. 
Cornelia Lex, the author Cornelius Sylla, Dictator. It was di- 
rected against such as killed another person with weapons or poison^ 

■ ^ Cicero, in Piaon. pro Cluent. &c. «» Juv. Sat. 2. v. 3Ck» 

1 Cicero, Philip. 1. P qtuintil. lib. 4. chap. 2. lib. 7. chap 

» P. Manut. lib. de Legibus. 4. Cicero, Philip. 3. Juv, &c. 

» In Aug. chap. 34. 4 Just. iQstit. lib. 4. 
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or fired houses, or took away any person's life by false accttsation; 
with several other heads. 

It was a clause in this law* that the person who stood accused of 
the crimes therein mentioned, might have his choice of letting the 
jury give their verdict dam, vdpalamy by voices or by tablets."" 

Oe Farriddis, 

The old law which prescribed the old sort of punishment proper 
to this crime, was restored and confirmed by Pompey the Great, 
with the title of Lex Pompeia.* 

Cornelia Lex Falsi. 

Sylla the Dictator, as he appointed a proper Praetor to make in- 
quisition into what they called Crimen falai^ so he enacted this law 
as the rule and standard in such judgment.' It takes in all forgers, 
concealers, interliners, Sfc. of wills ; counterfeits of writs and 
edicts ; false accusers, and corrupters of the jury ; together with 
those that any ways debased the public coin, by shaving or filing 
the gold, or adulterating the silver, or publishing any new pieces of 
dn, lead, <^c. ; and making those incur the same penalty (which was 
aquse et ignis interdictio) who voluntarily connived at the offenders 
in these particulars. 

Leges de V%, 

Flautia, or Phtia Lex, the author P. Plautius, Tribune of the^ 
commons, A. 675, against those that attempted any force against 
the state or senate ; or used any violence to the magi^itrates, or ap- 
peared armed in public upon any ill design, or forcibly expdled, any 
person from his lawful possession. The punishment assigned to the 
convicted was aquss et ignis inter dicHo.^ 

Clodia Lex, the author P. Clodius, Tribune of the commons, A. 
695, ordaining, that all those should be brought to their trial who 
had executed any citizen of Rome without the judgment of the peo- 
ple, and the formality of a trial.^ 

The author, being a mortal enemy of Cicero's, levelled this law 
particularly against him ; who in the time of the Catilinarian con- 
spiracy, for the greater expedition and security, having taken several 
of the chief parties concerned, first imprisoned and afterwards exe- 
cuted them, only upon a decree of the senate, Clodius having 

' Cic. pro Cluent. • Just. Inst. lib. 4 et alii. 

« Cic de Nat. Deor. lib. 3. Suet, in ^qg. chap. 33. 
« Sueton. in Julio, ciiap. 3. Oio. lib. 39. Cic. pro Sextio, pro Milone. 
^ Yell. Paterc. iU>. 3. Cic. ad Attic, lib. 3. Pio. lib. 38. 
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highly ingratiated himself with the people, by several popular laws, 
easily got this act to pass ; and so obliged Cicero to go into exile. 

Pompeia Lex^ the author Pompey the Oreat, in his third consal- 
ahip, A. 701. It was directed especially against the authors of Ihe 
late riot, upon the account of Clodius and Milo ; in which one of 
the Cutis had been set on fire, and the palace of Lepidus the Inter- 
rex assaulted by force. This law introduced a much shorter form 
of judgment than had been formerly used, ordaining, that the first 
three days in every trial should be spent in hearing and examining 
witnesses, and then allowing only one day for the two parties to 
make their formal accusation and defence : the first being confined 
to two hours, and the other to three. Hence, the author of the dia- 
logue concerning famous orators, attributed to Quintilian or Taci- 
tus, observes, that Pompey was the first who deprived eloquence of 
its old liberty, and confined it to bounds and limits.^ 

Leges de Ambitu. 

Fabia Lex, prescribing the number of aectatores, allowed to any 
candidate.^ This did not pass. 

^cUia Calpurnia Lex^ the authors M. Acilius Glabrio and C. €al- 
purnius Piso, Consuls, A. 686, ordaining, that, besides the fine im- 
posed, no person convicted of this crime should bear an office, or 
come into the senate. ^ 

Tullia Lex, the author M. Tullius Cicero, Consul with C. Anto- 
nius, A. 690^ ordaining, that no person, for two years before he 
sued for an office, should exhibit a show of gladiators to the people, 
unless the care of such a solemnity had been left to him by will ; 
that Senators, convicted of the crimen ambitus, should suffer aqum 
et ignis interdictio for ten years ; and that the commons should in- 
cur a severer penalty than had been denounced by the Calpumian 
law.* 

Jiufidia Lex, the author Aufidius Lurco, Tribune of the commons^ 
A. 692, more severe than that of TuUy ; having this remarkable 
clause, that if any candidate promised money to the Tribunes, and 
did not pay it, he should be excused ; but, in case he actually gave 
it, should be obliged to pay to every Tribe a yearly fine of SOOO 
sestertii.* 

Lex Licinia de Sodalitiis, the author M. Licinius Crassus, Con- 
sul with Cn. Pompey, A. 691, appointed a greater penalty than for- 
merly to offenders of this kind." By sodcUitia, they undersood an 

^ Ascon. in Milon. Cic. de finib. 4 Cxs. de Bell. Civ. lib. 3, &c. 

* Cic. pro Murxna. y Ci{> pro Muraena. pro Cornel. &c 

* Cic. in Varin. pro Sextio, pro Moraena, Cio. 1. 37. 

* Cic. ad Attic, lib. 1. cp. 11. »» Cic. pro Plane. 
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unlawful making of parties at elections ; which was interpreted as a 
sort of violence oifered to the freedom of the people. It is strange, 
that this sense of the word should have escaped Cooper and Lit- 
tleton. 

Asconius seems to imply, that the aodalitia a^id ambitus, were 
two diifi^rent crimen, when he tells us that Milo was arraigned on 
those two accounts, at two several times, and not before the same 
Quaestor. 

Fompeia Lex, the author Pompey the Great, sole Consul, A.fOli 
By this it was enacted, that whoever, having been convicted of a 
crime of this nature,* should afterwards impeach two others of the 
same crime, so that one of them was coiidemned, should himself, 
upon that score, be pardoned. The .short form of judgment, men- 
tioned in Fompeia Lex de vi, was ordered too by this iaw.*^ 

Juliu^ Caesar quite ruined the freedom and fair proceedings in 
elections, when he divided the right of chusing magistrates betweefi 
himself and the people, or rather disposed of all offices at hist plea- 
sure.^ Hence Lucan; 

''^^-^•^ Nam quo meliuf Pfuirsalicus annus 
CoTuuie notua erit ? fingi^ solennia campus, 
Et non admiisas diriinit suffragia plebts / 
Decantatque tribus, et vana versat in uma. 
Nee csBlum tervare Hcetj tcnat ^uffure eurdo : 
Ei lastfB jurantur ave*, bubone *inistroJ 

Prom what brave Consul could the year receive 
A surer mark, than death and wars shall leave ? 
Assennblies are a jtst ; and, when they meet, 
Tiie gaping crowd is bubbled with a cheat. 
The lots are shook, and sorted tribes advance ; 
^ But Caesar, not blind fortune, ruLea the chance. 
Nor impious Rome heaven's sacred signs obeys, 
While Jove still thunders, as the Augurs please : 
And when left owls some dire disaster bode. 
The staring miscreants, at their master's nod, 
Look to the right, and swear the omen's good. 

But Augustus restored the old privilege to the Comitia, and re- 
striuned the unlawful courses used in the convassing at elections by 
several penalties ;^ and published, for tliis purpose, the Lex JuUa 
de Ambitu, mentioned in the Pandects^ 

Leges de Fecuniia repetundis* 

Calpumia Lex, the author L. Calpumius Piso Frugi, A. 605, or- 
daining a certain Praetor for the inquisition of this crime, and lay* 
ing a great penalty on offenders,'^ 

^ In Aliment. Miionian. s Sueton. in Aagugt. chap. 40. 

<* Idem. ^ Cicero in Bruto» de Offic. lib. 2. 

* bueton.in Julio, chap. 41, Orat. 3. in Verrem. 
« Lib. 5. V. 391. 
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CmdUa Lex, meBtioned by Valerius Maximus.' Sigonks believes 
this law to be the very same with the former, and that either die two 
Tribunes, Cxcilius and Galpumias, joined in the making of it ; and 
so it came to be called either Cdpunda, or CacUia, at pleasure ; or 
that in this place we ought to read Ca^rma, instead of CtedHa. 

Junia Lex, the author probably M. Junius Pennus, Tribune of the 
commons, A. 637, ordaining^ that, besides the litis ^atimatio, or rat- 
ing of the dami^eSj the person convicted of this crime should suffer 
banishments 

ServUia Lex, the author C. Servilius Glaucia, Praetor, A. ^S, 
Mveral fragments of which are collected from authors, and trans- 
cribed from brazen tablets by Sigonius.^ 

JtcUia Lex, the author M. Acilius Glabrio ; in which was this re- 
markable clause : That the convicted person should be allowed nei- 
ther ampHaMo, nor comperendinaiio ; neither a new hearing at a set 
time prefeed by the Prxtor, nor an adjournment of the trial, till 
the third day after the first appearing of the parties in the court.^ 

CameUa Lex, the author L. Cornelius Sylla, Dictator; ordainingi 
that, besides the UHs «8timaHo, the person convicted of tiiis crime 
should be interdicted the use of fire and water. *" 

Ji4ia Lex, the author L. Julius Cssar; this kept its authority 
through the whole series of the emperors, and is still celebrated in 
the Pandects: A great part of it was levelled against the misde- 
meanours of provincial governors ; many of which, according to this 
law, are alleged against Piso, who had been Proconsul in Mace- 
donia, by Cicero, in his S7th oration. ^ 

> Lib. 6. chap. 9. sect 10. 

' Cic. in Verreoi, et pro Balbo. Veil. Patero. lib. 2. 

^ Cic. pro Potthum pro Balbo, in Verrem. Sigon. de judiciis, lib. 2. e. 27. 

J Crc. in Verrem, \8con. in easdem 

» Cic. pro Gluentio; in Verrem. Ascon. Paedian^ in Veninss. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

MISaSLX^KY IJIWS KOT SPOKEN OF UN0ER THE GENERAL HEADS* 

CLODIA LeXy de Collegiia, the author P. Clodius, Tribune of the 
commons, A« 695, ordaining, that the collegia, or companies of arti- 
ficers instituted bj Numa, which had in a great measure been laid 
down, should be all revived, and observed as formerly, with the ad- 
dition of several new companies." 

Caecilia Lex de Jure Itaiiey et tribuHs tollendia; the authw Q. 
Caecilius Metellus Nepos, Praetor, A. 693, ordaining, that the tax 
called Portoria should be taken off from all the Italian states. ' 

Fortoria, according to Sigonius's explication, was a sort of tdll 
paid always at the carrying of any exportable goods to tjie haven ; 
whence the collectors of it were called portitores. 

Lex Julia de maritandis ordimbus. 
The Romans, consulting the grandeur of their republic, had always 
a particular honour for a married state ; and nothing was more usual 
than for the Censors to impose a fine upon old batchelors. Dionysius 
Halicamasseus^ mentions an old constitution, by which all persons 
of full age were obliged to marry ; but the first law of which we have 
any certainty was this of Augustus Caesar, preferred A. 736. It 
did not pass before it had received several amendments, being at 
first rejected for its /extreme severity. This is the subject of Pro- 
pertius's seventh elegy of the third book : 

Gavisa est certe tublatam Cynthia legeniy Ijfc. 

Hy Cynthia laughed to see the bill thrown out, &c. 

Horace calls it Lex Maiita.'^ 

A. 672, this law, being improved and enlarged, was preferred in a 
new bill by Papius and Poppaeus, the consuls at that time ; whence 
it is sometimes called Papia Poppaea Lex, and generally Julia Papia* 

A great part of the general heads are collected by Lipsius, in nis 
comment on Tacitus ;'^ among which, the most remarkable are those 
which contain the sanctions of rewards and punishments* . 

» Cic proSextio; inPison. pro « Dio lib. 37. Cic. inEpist. ad Attic. 
I>on\o. Ascan. in Cornel. P Lib. 9 a In Csrniine Sxcuiari. 

' Ezcurf^ «d Tacit. Ann. lib. 2. t. er. C. Yid. Suet in Octaviv, diap. 34. 
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As to the first of these, it was hereby ordained, that all the mipt* 
trates should take precedence according to their number of children, 
or a married man before a batchelor ; that in elections, those candi- 
dates should be preferred who had the most numerous offspring ; and 
that any person might stand sooner thari ordinary for any office, if he 
had as many children as he wanted years to be capable of bearing 
such a dignity ;■ that whoever in the city had three children, in the 
other parts of Italy four, and in the provinces five, (or, as some saj, 
seven,) should be excused from all troublesome offices in the place 
where he lived. Hence came the famous jus trvam liberorvm, so 
frequently to be met with in Pliny, Martial, ^c» by which the em- 
peror often obliged such persons with this privilege, to whom na- 
ture had denied it. 

Of the penalties incurred by such as in spite of this law lived a 
single life, the chief was, that unmarried persons should be incapable 
of receiving any legacy or inheritance by will, unless from their near 
relations ; and such as were married, and yet had no children, above 
half an estate. Hence, Plutarch has a severe reflection on the 
covetous humour of the age : " that several of the Romans did not 
marry for the sake of heirs to their own fortunes ; but that thej 
themselves might, upon this account, be capable of inheriting the 
estates of other men.' 

And Juvenal alludes to the same custom : 



Jam pater es , dedimut quodfamas opponere potus 9- 
Jura pnrentin habet : propter me tcriberis hettes / 
JLe^atum omne capita nee mm et dulce caducum ^ 

Mow by my toi' thou gain'si a farther's fame ; 

No more shail pointing crowds attest thy shame, 

Kor hooting boys thy impotence proclaim, 

Thine is the privilege our laws atford 

To him tiiat stands a father on record ; 

In misers* wills yon stand unquestioned now, 

And reap the harvest which you could not sow. 



I 



Claudia Lex de scribarum negotiatione. 

This law is barely mentioned by Suetonius r and seems a partof 
the Lex Claudia or Chdia, about the trading of the senators, already 
explained. It appears, therefore, that not only senators, but the 
scribes too, or at least those scribes who assisted the Quaestors, were 
forbid to make use of a vessel of above three hundred amphou* 
We may reasonably suppose, that this prohibition was not laid upon 
ibem, in respect of their order and degree, which were not by any 
means eminent ; but rather, upon account of their particular place or 

• Plin epist 1. 7. . sgt. 9. V 86. 

} Pmt. 9ri^4 ^iX»vr»^>i«i« ▼ In Domit. chap, % 
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ifAce ; because it looked very improper, that persons who were con- 
cerned in the public accounts, should at the same time, bj dealing 
in traffic and merchandize, endeavour rather the filling their own 
coffers, than improving the revenues of the state.^ 

MamUia Lex ; this law, as well as the former, depends upon a 
sin^e authority, being just named by Sallust,* and not explained 
by Manutius or Rosinus. It seems to have been to this purpose; 
that since affairs had been very often ill managed by the nobility, 
those persons whose ancestors had held no magistracy in the state, 
such as they called homines novi, should, for the future, be allowed 
the privilege of holding public offices.^ 

AiMa Lex de Furtis, ordaining, that no prescription should se- 
cure the possession of stolen goods ; but that the proper owner 
should have an eternal right to them.* 

w V 'i' rrent in not ad locum* ' V Ricium in not. ad locum. 
* In 9eU. Jugunhin. > Cic. Verr. 3. A Gell. chiip, 7. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE LEVIES OF THE ROMAN FOOT. 

AT the same time of the year that the Consuls were declared 
dect or designed, they close the military Tribunes* fourteen out of 
the body of the Equites, who had served in the army five years ; and 
ten out of the commonalty, such as had made ten campaigns. The 
former they called TriJbuni juntores, the latter seniores. 

The Consuls having agreed on a levy (as, in the time of the com- 
monwealth, they usually did every year) they issued out an edict, 
commanding all persons who had reached the military age (about 
seventeen years) to appear (commonly) in the capitol, or in the area 
before the capitol, as the most sacred and august place, on such a 
day. The people being come together, and the Consuls, who presid- 
ed in the assembly, having taken their seat, in the first place, the 
four and twenty Tribunes were deposed of, according to the number 
of legions they designed to make up, which was generally four. The 
junior Tribunes were assigned, four to the first legion, three to the 
second, four to the third, and three to the last. The senior Tribunes, 
two to the first legion and the third ; three to the second and last. 
After this, every tribe, being called out by lot, was ordered to divide 
into their proper centuries ; out of each century were soldiers cited 
by name, witii respect had to their estate and clasd ; for which par- 
pose there were tables ready at hand, in which the name, age, and 
wealth of every person was exactly described. Four men, as much 
alike in all circumstances as could be pitched upon, being presented 
out of the century, first the Tribunes of the first legion chose one, 
then the Tribunes of the second another, the Tribunes of the thuil 
legion a third man, and the remaining person fell to the Tribunes of 
the fourth. Then four more were drawn out ; and now the right of 
choosing first belonged to the Tribunes of the second legion ; in the 
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^ext four to the Tribunea of the third legion ; then to the Tribunes 
of the fourth legion, and so round, those Tribunes choosing last the 
next time, who chose first the time before ; the most equal and regu- 
lar method imaginable. 

Cicero has remarked a superstitious custom observed in these 
proceedings ; that the first soldiers pitched upon, should, for the 
omen's sake, be such as had fortunate names, as Salvius, Valerius, 
and the like.* 

There were many legal excuses which might keep persons from - 
the list ; as, in case they were fifty years old ; for then they could 
not be obliged to serve ; or if they enjoyed any civil or sacred office, 
which they could not conveniently relinquish ; or if they had already 
made twenty campaigns, which was the time required for every foot 
soldier ; or if, upon account of extraordinary merit, they had been 
by public authority released from the trouble of serving for such a 
time ; or if they were maimed in any part, and so ought not to be 
admitted into the legions ; as Suetonius tells us of a father, who Cut 
off the thumbs of his two sons, on purpose to keep them out of the 
army." And Valerius Maximus gives a relation of the like nature." 

Otherwise they were necessitated to submit ; and in case of a re- 
fusal, were usually punished, either with imprisonment, fine, or 
stripes, according to the lenity or severity of the Consul. And 
therefore it seems strange that Machiavel should particularly com- 
mend the Roman discipline, upon account of forcing no one to the 
wars, when we have in all parts of history such large intimations of 
a contrary practice. Nay, we read too of the conquisitores, or im- 
press-masters, who were commissioned, upon some occasions, to go 
about and compel men to the service of the state. 

Valerius Maximus^ gives us one example of changing this custom 
of taking out every particular soldier by the Tribunes, for that of 
choosing them by lot. And Appianus Alexandrinus* acquaints us, 
that in the Spanish war managed by Lucullus, upon complaint to tiie 
senate of several unjust practices in the levies, the fathers thought 
fit to choose all the soldiers by lot. Yet the same author assures us, 
tliat within five years time the old custom returned, of making the 
levies in the manner already described. 

However upon any extraordinary occasion of immediate service, 
they omitted the common formalities, and without much distinction 
listed such as they met with, and led them out on an expedition. 
These they termed Milites subitarii. 

* Cic» de Divinat. Ub. 1. «» Lib. 6 chap. 3. 

h Suetoti. August, chap. 24. « in Iberic. 

'Yal Max. 1.6.c.^. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE LEVY AND REVIEW OP THE CAVALRY. 

ROMULUS, having established the senate, chose three hundred 
. of the stoutest young men out of the most noble families to serve 
on horseback : But, after the institution of the Census by Servius 
Tullius, all those persons had the honour of being admitted into the 
order of the Equites, who were worth four hundred sestertia ; yet 
no man was thus enrolled by the Kings or Consuls, or afterwards 
by the Censors, unless, besides the estate required, no exception 
could be taken against his person or morals. If these were unques- 
tionable, his name was entered among the knights, and a horse and 
ring given him at the public charge ; he beiug obliged to appear for 
the future on horseback, as often as the state should have occasion 
for his service. 

So that there being always a sufficient number of Equitea in the 
city, there needed only a review in order to fit them for service. 
Learned men have very little agreement in this point ; yet we may 
venture to take notice of three several sorts of reviews, probaiio, 
iransveetiOy and what they termed properly recevmo ; though they 
are usually confounded, and seldom understood. 

The probatio we may conceive to have been a diligent search into 
the lives and manners of the Equitea, and a strict observation of 
their plights of body, arms, horses, ^c. This is supposed to have 
been commonly made once a year. 

Transvedio Lipsius makes the same as probatio, but he is certain- 
ly mistaken ; since all the hints we meet with concerning it in the 
authors, argue it to have been rather a pompous ceremony and pro- 
cession, than an examination. The most learned Graevius observes 
it to have been always made in the Forum.' Dionysius describes it 
in the following manner : " The sacrifices being finished, all those 
who are allowed horses at the expense of the state, ride along in or- 
der, as if returning from battle, being habited in the toggs palmatm, 
or the trabeas, and crowned with wreaths of olive. The procession 
begins at the temple of Mars, without the walls, and is carried on 
through all the eminent parts of the city, particularly the -Forum, 
and the temple of Castor and Pollux. The number sometimes reach- 
es to five thousand; efery man«bearingthe gifts and ornaments re* 

* Prxfikt. ad I. Vol. Tkesaur. Ant Rom. 
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ceived as a reward of his valour from the general ; a most glorious 
sight, and worthy of the Roman grandeur.*'^ 

This solemnity was instituted to the honour of Castor and Pollux, 
who, in the battle with the Latins, about the year of the city 257, 
appeared in the field personally assisting the Romans ; and, presently 
rfter liie fight, were seen at Rome (just by the fountain where their 
temple was afterwards built) upon horses all foaming with white fro* 
thy sweat, as if they had rode post to bring tidings of the victory.* 

The proper recmsio was the account taken by the Censors every 
histrum, when all the people, as well as the Equites] were to appear 
at the general survey : so that it was only a more solemn and accu- 
rate sort of probation, with the addition of enrolling new names, 
cancelling old ones, and other circumstances of that nature. 

Besides all this, it was an usual custom for the JEquites, when 
they had served out their legal time in the wars, to lead their horse 
solemnly into the Forum, to the seat of the two Censors, and there 
having given an account of the commanders under whom they had 
served, as also the time, places, and actions relating to their service, 
they were discharged, every man with honour or disgrace according 
as he deserved. For this account we are indebted to Plutarch, who 
^ves a particular relation how this ceremony was performed with 
universal applause by Pompey the Great. 

It might be brought as a very good argument of the obscurity and 
confusion of these matters, that, of two very learned men, one makes 
this equi redditio the same as the probatio,^ the other the same as 
the transvectioJ 

' *-^^Non nostrum tantat componere Utea, 

The emperors often took review of the cavstlry; and Augustus 
particularly restored the old custom of the transvectio^ which had 
before been discontinued for some time. 

It is hard to conceive that all the Roman horse in the army should 
consist of knights ; and for that reason Sigonius, and many other 
learned men, make a distinction in the cavalry, between those who 
served equo publico^ and those that served equo privcUo ; the former 
they allow to have been of the order of knights, the latter not« But 
Grxvitts and his noble countryman Schelius have proved this opinion 
to be a groundless conjecture. They demonstrate from the course 
of history, that, from the beginning of the Roman state till the time 
of Maritts, no other horse entered the legions but the true and pro- 

s Dionys. Halic. lib. 6. ^ Plut. in Coriolan* 

< Herman. Hugo de Militia Equestri. lib. 3; chap. 5. 
^ Sigon. Annot ad I4V. lib. 9. chap. 46. 
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per knights, except in the midst of puUic confui»iMi» when order 
and discipline were neglected. 

After that period, the military affairs being new modelled, the 
knights thought not iit to expose themselves abroad in the legions, 
as thej had formerly done, but generally kept at home to enjoy their 
estates, and to have a hand in the transactions of the city } and their 
places in the army were filled by foreign horse ; or if they ever made 
campaigns themselves, they held some post of honour and command. 
Hence, under the emperors, a man might be a knight, and have 
the honour of a public horse, without ever engaging in the public 
cause, or so much as touching arms ; which consideration made some 
princes lay aside the custom of allowing the knights a horse, and 
leave them only their gold ring to distinguish their order, as Pliny*' 
senior affirms to have been done in his time. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE MILITARY OATH, AND THE LEVIES OF THE CONFEDERATES. 

THE levies being finished, the Tribunes of every legion chose out 
one whom they thought the fittest person, and gave him a solemn 
oath at large, the substance of which was, that he should oblige him- 
self to obey the commanders in all things to the utmost of his power, 
be ready to attend whenever they ordered his appearance, and never 
to leave the army but by their consent. After he had ended, the 
whole legion, passing one by one, every man, in short, swore to the 
same effect, crying as he went by. Idem in me. 

This and some other oaths were so essential to the military state, 
that Juvenal uses the word sacramenta for mUites or militias. Sat. 
xvi. 35. 

Jhrsenda nunc aliu, atque alia emolumonta notemut 
Sacramentorum 

As to the raising the confederate troops, Polybius informs us, that 
at the same time as the levies were made in Rome, the C(«i8iik gave 
notice to the cities of the allies in Italy, intimating the number of 
forces they should have occasion to borrow of them, together with 
the time and place when and where they would have them make 

» lab. 33. chap. 1, vid. Gracv. Pr«f. ad voL 1. Th. Bom. 
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their rendezvous. The states accordingly convened their men, and 
choosing out their desired number, gave them an oath, and assigned 
them a commander in chief, and a paymaster-general. We may ob- 
serve, that in the time of Polybius, all Italy was indeed subject to 
the Romans ; yet no state or people in it had been reduced into the 
form of a province ; as they in general retained their old governors 
and laws, and were termed socii or confederates. 

But after all, the Italians were not only divided into separate pro- 
vinces, but afterwards honoured Mrith the jus civitcUis ; the name of 
8ocii ceased, all the natives of Italy being accounted Romans ; and 
theref&re, instead of the social troops, the auociKa were afterwards 
procured, which are carefully to be distinguished from the former. 
They were sent by foreign states and princes, at the desire of the 
Roman senate or generals, and were allowed a set pay from the re- 
public ; whereas the socii received no consideration for their service^ 
but a distribution of corn. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE EVOCATI. 

THE most eminent degree of soldiers were the evoccUi, taken as 
well out of allies as citizens, out of horse as foot, not by force, but 
at the request and entreaty of the Consuls or other officers ; for 
which purpose letters were commonly dispatched to every particu- 
lar man whom they designed thus to invite into their service. These 
were aid and experienced soldiers, and generally such as had serv- 
ed out their legal time, or had received particular marks of favour 
as a reward of their valour, on which accounts they were styled 
emeriti, and beneficiarii. Scarce any war was undertaken, but a 
great number of those were invited into the army ; therefore they 
bul the honour to be reckoned almost equal with the centurions. In^ 
the field they usually guarded the chief sti^ndard, being excused 
from all the military drudgery, of standing on the watch, labouring 
in the works, and other servile employments. 

The emperor Galba gave the same name of evocati to a select 
hand of young gentlemen of the exquestrian rank, whom he kept w^ 
m guard in hi| palace.^ 

^ Sueton. in Galb. chap. 10^ 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE SEVERAL KINDS OF THE ROMAN FOOT, AND THEIR DIVISION INTO 
MANIPULI> COHORTS, AND L£0^>NS 

THE whole Roman infantry was divided into four sorts^ velites, 
hastatU principeSy and triarii. 

The velites were commonly some of the tironesy or young soldiers^ 
of mean condition, and lightly armed. They had their name a vo- 
lando, or a velocitatey from their swiftness and expedition. They 
seem not to have been divided ^nto distinct bodies or companies, bat 
to have hovered in loose order before the army. 

The hastati were so called, because they used in ancient times to 
fight with spears, which were afterwards laid aside, as incommodi- 
ous ; these were taken out the next in age to the velites. 

The prindpes were generally men of middle age and of greatest 
vigour ; it is probable that, before the institution of the hastoH, they 
used to begin the fight, whence they borrowed their name. 

The triarii were commonly veterans, or hardy old soldiers, of 
long experience and approved valour. They had their name from 
their position, being marshalled in the third place, as the main 
strength and hopes of their party. They are sometimes called pHa- 
riiy from their weapons pila. 

Every one of these grand divisions, except the velitesy composed 
thirty manipuli or companies ; every manipulus made two centuries 
or or dines. 

Three manipuli, one of the hastati, another of the principes, and 
a third of the triariiy comp6sed a cohors. Among these, one was 
filled with some of the choicest soldiers and officers, obtaining the 
honourable title of prima cohors. We meet too Ynth the prsetoria 
cohors, instituted by Scipio Numantius ; selected for the most part 
out of the evocati or reformades, and obliged only to attend on the 
Praetor or general ; and this gave original to i\ie prsetoriani, the life- 
guard of the emperors. 

Ten cohorts made up a legion ; the exact number of foot in such a 
battalion Romulus fixed at three thousand ; though Plutarch assures 
us, that, after the reception of the Sabines into Rome, he encreased 
it to six thousand. Th6 common number afterwards, in the first 
times of the free state, was four thousand ; iu the war with Hannibal, 
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it arose to fire tkoasancl. After this, it is probaUe they sunk to 
about four thousand, or four thousand two hundred again ; which 
was the number in the time of Poiybius. 

In the age of Julius Ca&sar, we do not find any legions exceed* 
ing the PoIyUan number of men; and he himself expressly speaks 
of two legions that did not make above seven thousand between 
them." 

The number of legions kept in pay together, was different, accord* 
ing to the various times and occasions. During the free state, four 
legions were commonly fitted up every year, and divided between 
the Consuls ; jet, in cases of necessity, we sometimes meet with no 
less than sixteen or eighteen in Livy. 

Augustus maintained a standing army of tirenty-three, or (as some 
will have it) of twenty-five lemons ; but in after times we seldom find 
90 many. 

They borrowed their names from the order in which they were 
raised, as prima^ aeeunda, tertian but because it usually happened, 
that tiiere were several prima, secundx, ^c. in several places, upon 
that account they took a sort of surname besides, either from the 
emperors who first constituted them, as Augusta, Claudiana, Oalbi'* 
ana, Ftai^ia, Ulpia, Trajana, Antoniana; or from the provinces 
which had been conquered, chiefly by their valour, as AiftAtea, Scy^ 
thica, GalKca, Jirabica, ^c; or from the names of the particular 
deities, for whom their commanders had an especial honour, as Ml- 
nervia, and AppoOinares; or from the region where they had their 
quarters, as CreimHs, Cyrenaica, BriUmnica, ^fe*; or sometimes 
upon account of lesser accidents, as Ajutrix, Martia, Fulminatrix, 
Rapax, ^c. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE DIVISION 07 THE CAVALRY, AND OF THE ALLIES. 

TlIE horse required to every legion was three hundred, divided 
mto ten turma, or troops, thirty to a troop, every turma making 
three decuria, or bodies of ten men. 

This number of three hundred they termed jM«^tw eqwUxtus, and 

«» Cemmentar. lib. 5, 
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13 understood as often as we meet with legid cum suo equUaiu, or 
kgio cum juBto eqtntaiu. And though we now and then find a dif- 
ferent number, as two hundred in a place or two of IAyj and Gxsar ; 
yet we must suppose this alteration to have proceeded from some 
extraordinary cause, and consequently to be of no authority against 
the common current of history. 

The foreign troops, under which we may now comprise the socH 
and auxiliaries, were not divided, as the citizens, into legions, but 
first into two great bodies, termed al« or eomua^ and those again into 
companies, usually of the same nature with those of the Rmnans; 
though, as to this, we have little light in history. It is a matter of 
small importance. 

We may farther remtrk, that the forces which the Romans bor- 
rowed of the confederate states were equal to theur own in foot, and 
double in horse ; though, by disposing and dividing them with great 
policy and caution, they prevented any design that they might possi- 
bly entertain against the natural forces ; for about a third part of the 
foreign horse, and a fifth of the foot, was separated fi*om the rest, un- 
der the name of extraordinarii; and a more choice part of those 
with the title of abledu 

In the time of the emperors, the auxiliary forces were commonly 
honoured with the name and constitution of legions, though the mpre 
ancient appellation of ala ft-equently occurs. 

They were called' ate (the wings) from their position in the army > 
and therefore we must expect sometimes to find the same name ap* 
plied to the Roman soldiers, when they happenefd to have the same 
stations. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE OFFICERS IN THE ROMAN ARMT; AND FIRST, OF THE CENTU- 
RIONS AND TRIBUNES ; WITH THE COMH^NDERS OF THE HORSE 
AND OF THE CONFEDERATE FORGES. 

THE military officers may be divided, according to Lipsius, into 
proper and common^ the first presiding over some particular part, 
as the Centurions and Tribunes, the other using an equal authority 
over the whole force, as the hgati and the general. 

We cannot have a tolerable notion of the centurions, without re- 
'-'^mbering what has been already delivered ; that every one of the 
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thirty tnampuii in a legion was divided into two ordines, or ranks $ 
and, consequently, the three bodies of the hasiiiU, prindpes, and 
triarHt into twenty orders a piece, as into ten mampulu Now every 
manipulua was allowed two centurions or captains : one to each or- 
der or century ; and, to determine the point of priority between 
them, they were created at two different elections. The thirty, who 
were made first, always took the precedency of their fellows, and 
therefore commanded the right*hand orders, as ihe others did the 
left. 

The triariif or pUani, being esteemed the most honound>le, had 
their centurions elected first; next to them the />rincip6a, and ^ter- 
wards the hastaiif whence they were called /»rimu9 et secundus 
pUtM, primus et secunduaprincepa^ primua et secundaa hodUUua; and 
so on. 

Here it may be observed, that primi ordines is used sometimes in 
historians, for the centurions of those orders ; and the same centu- 
rions are sometimes styled prindpea ordinum, and principes centU' 
rionum. 

We may take notice, too, what a large field there lay for promo- 
tion ; first through all the orders of the hoikAi^ then quite through 
iii^ pHndpea ; and afterwards from the last order of the' iriani to 
i!iA%primipUu9, the most honourable of the cestarions, and who de- 
serves to be particularly described. 

This officer, besides his name of primipUus, went under the seve- 
ral titles of dux legionis, prssfectus legionis, primua eenturionum, and 
primus cmturio ; and was the centurion of the right hand order of 
the first manipulus of the triariana or pHani^ in every legion. He 
presided over all the other centurions; and, generally, gave the 
word of command in exercises and engagements, by order of the 
Tribunes. Besides this, he had the care of the eagle, or chief stand- 
ard of the legion; hence, aquilae praeeaae is to bear the dignity of 
primipUua ; and hence aqtdla is taken by Pliny for the said office ; 
and Juvenal seems to intimate the same, Sat. xiv. 197. 

Vt locupletem OquUam tibi texagetifMU anntu 
Adferat 

Nor was this station only honourable, but very profitable too; for 
be had a special stipend allowed him, probably as much as a knight's 
estate ; and, when he left that charge, was reputed equal to the 
members of tiie equestrian order, bearing the title oi Primipilariua ; 
in the same manner as those who had discharged the greatest civil 
offices were styled ever after Conatdarea, Cenaorii, Prastorii, Quaea- 
torii, and XdUitii. 

The badge of the centurion's office was the vitia or rod» which 
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ihej bore in their hand, whence vitem poBtere importa the same ad 
to sue for a^ centurion's place. The evocoH too had the ]|^vilege 
of using the vitis, as being in all respects rather superior to the 
centurions. 

As to the reason why this rod should be made of a vine-branch, 
an old scholiast upon Juvenal has a merry fancy, that Bacchus made 
use of such a sceptre in his martial expedition, and recommended 
the use of it to posterity. 

Besides the centurions, every manipulus had two vexillarii or en- 
signs ; and every centurion chose two optiones or succenturionesy to 
be his deputies or lieutenants. 

The Tribunes owe their name and original to Romulus's institu- 
tion, when he chose three officers-in-chief of that nature, out of the 
three tribes into which he divided his city. The number afterwards 
increased to six in every legion. They were created, as at first by 
the kings, so afterwards by the Consuls for some time, till about A. 
U. C. S93, when the people assumed this right to themselves ; and, 
though in the war with Perseus king of Macedon, this privilege was 
regained by the Consuls,'' yet we find that, in the very same war, it 
quickly after returned to the people •<' It is probable, that soon after 
they divided this power between them, one half of the Tribunes 
were assigned by the Consuls, the other half elected by the people. 
The former sort were termed Rafuli or RutuH; because one Ruii- 
Hm Rtfus preferred a law in their behalf; the others Comitiati^ be- 
cause tiiey obtained their command by the public votes in the Ckh 
Tmtia.* They were sometimes taken out of the equestrian and sena- 
torian orders ; and in the time of the Caesars, most ^if not all) of the 
Tribunes seem to have been eitiier senators or knights. Upon which 
account, they were divided into the laticlavii^ and the angusticlavii ; 
the lotus clatms properly belonging to the former, and the angustus 
davits to the latter. 

The business of the Tribunes was to decide all controversies in 
the army ; to give the word to the watch ; besides, they had the care 
of the works and camp, and several other particulars, which will 
fall under our notice upon some other occasion. 

They had the honour of wearing a gold ring, in the same manner 
as the JEquUea ; and, because their office was extremely desired, to 
encourage and promote as many as possible, their command lasted 
but six months. For the knowledge of both tliese customs, we are 
beholden to one verse of Juvenal, Sat. vii. 89« 

Semettri vaium digito* drcumUgat auro, 
a Liv. 1. 42^. o Idem, 1. 43. p Ascon. Paedian. in Verrin. 
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Every iurma, or troop of horse, had three Decuriona, or captains 
of ten ; bat he that was first elected commanded the troop, and the 
others were but his lieutenants; though every one of the Decurions 
had an cpHo or deputy under him. 

As to the confederate or foreign force, we are not certain how the 
smaller bodies of them were commanded ; but it seems most probable, 
that the Romans generally marshalled them according to their own 
discipline, and assigned them officers of the same nature with those 
of the legions. But the two alse, or great divisions of the allies, we 
are assured had each a Pra&fect appointed them by the Roman Con- 
sul, who governed in the same manner as the legionary Tribunes. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE LEGATI, AND THE IMPERATOR OR GENERAL. 

m 

THE design of the Legati, at their first institution, was not so 
much to command as to advise ; the senate selecting some of the 
oldest and most prudent members to assist the general in his coun- 
cils. Dionysius calls this " the most honourable and sacred office 
among the Romans, bearing not only the authority of a commaader, 
but, withal, the sanctity and veneration of a priest."'^ And he and 
Polybius give them no other name than n^tiriurat, n^ecrSu^ai »«« 
rv^^vAoi, Elders, or Elders and Counsellors. 

They were chosen commonly by the Consuls ; the authority of 
the senate concurring with their nomination; though this was 
sometimes slighted, or contradicted, as appears from Cicero, in his 
orations for Sextus, and against Yatinius. 

They commanded in chief under the general, and managed all 
affairs by his permission, whence Caesar calls their power opera 
JUiuciaria,^ And when the Consul or Proconsul was absent, they 
had the honour to u«e th!e fasces^ and were intrusted with the same 
charge as the officer whom they represented. 

As to the number of iheLegati, we have no certainty ; but we may 
suppose this to have depended upon the pleasure of the general, and 
upon the nature and consequence of the affair in which they were 

« Dioiiys. Halicarn. lib. 11. ' Bello Civil, lib. Z 
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engi^ed : however, we have tolerable ground to assigaTCMae to every 
legifHi. 

Under the emperors, there were two sorts of LegaH, Consulares 
hni Pratorii; the first of whieh commanded whole armies, as the 
emperors* lieutenant-generals ; and the other only particular legions. 

The general excelled all other officers, not only because he had 
the chief command of the whole army, horse and foot, legions and 
auxiliaries ; but especially as he was allowed the auspicia, or the 
honour of taking omens, by help of the divines, which made a very 
solemn ceremony in all martial expeditions. Hence they were said, 
gerere rem suis auspidis, and suis divis; this was most properly 
applied, when they did not act in person; as Suetonius, when he 
reckons up the conquests of Augustus, expresses himself, Dommt 
autem, partim ductu, partim auspiciis »m5,-^c." 

Machiavel* highly extols the wisdom of the Romans in allowing 
their generals unlimited commissions, by which they were empowered 
to fight or not to fight; to assault such a town, or to march another 
way, without controul ; the senate reserving to themselves only the 
power of making peace and decreeing war, unless upon extraordi^ 
nary occasions. This was several times the cause of remarkable vic- 
tories, that in all probability had b|&en otherwise prevented. Thus, 
when Fabius Maximus had given the Tuscans a considerable defeat 
at Sutrium, and entered on a resolution to pass the Ciminian forest, 
a very dangerous and difficult adventure; he never staid to expect 
farther orders from Rome, but immediately marched his forces into 
the enemies' country, and, at the other side of the forest, gave them 
a total overthrow. In the mean time, the senate, fearing he might 
venture on such an hazardous attempt, sent the Tribunes of the com- 
mons, with other officers, to desire Fabius that he would not by any 
means think of such an enterprize ; but not arriving till he had ef- 
fected his design, instead of hindering his resolution, they returned 
home with the joyful news of his success."* 

The setting out of the general was attended with great pomp and 
superstition. The public prayers and sacrifices for his success being 
finished, he, habited in a rich paludamentum, a robe of purple or scar- 
let, interwoven with gold, began his march out of the city, accom- 
panied with a vast retinue of all sexes and ages; especially, if the 
expedition was undertaken against any potent or renowned adver- 
sary ; all persons being desirous to see, and follow with their wishes, 
him on whom all their hopes and fortunes depended. 

If it. would not be too minute, we might add a description of the 

» 
• Suet, in Aug. c. 21. t MachiayePs Oiscourae on Liv. • Li? . lib. 9 
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general's led^brses^with their rich trappings of purple and cloth of 
gold; such as Dionysius tells us they brought to honest Quintius 
the Dictator, in lieu of those he had left with his plough ; or, as that 
of Pompey the Great, which Plutarch mentions to have been taken 
by the enemy in the war with Sertorius. 

The old Romans had one very superstitious fancy in reference to 
the general, that if he would consent to be devoted or sacrificed to 
Jupiter, Marsj the Earth, and the infernal gods, all the misfortunes, 
which otherwise might have happened to his party, would, by virtue 
of that pious act, be transferred on their enemies. This opinion was 
confirmed by several successful instances, and particularly in the 
most renowned family of the Dectis of whom, the father, son, and 
grandson, all devoted themselves for the safety of their armies. The 
first, being consul with Manlius, in the war against the Latins, and 
perceiving the left wing, which he commanded, to give way, he 
called out to Valerius the high priest to perform on him the cere- 
mony of consecration, (which we find described by Livy in his eighth 
book,) and immediately spurred his horse into the thickest of the 
enemies* forces, where he was killed, and the Roman army gained 
the battle. His son died in th^ same manner in the Tuscan war, 
and his grandson in the war with Pyrrhus; in both which, the Ro- 
mans were successful. Juvenal has left them this deserved enco- 
mium in his eighth Satire, 254: 

PlebcM JDeciorum aninut, plebeia fuerunt 

JVomina ; pro totia legionibuty hi tamerit et pro 

Ommbua auxiUUf atqve onvni pube JLatina, 

Sufichmt diia infemis Temeque parenti .- 

Pltait enim Decii quam qui servantur ab iUU, 

From a mean stock the pious Decii came» 

Small their estates, and vulgar was their name ; 

Tet such their virtue, that their loss alone 

For Home and all our legfions could atone : 

Their country's doom they by their own retrieved j 

Themselves more worth than all the host they sav'd. STsrvsr. 



2e 
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CHAPTER IX. 



OF THE ROMAN ARMS AND WEAPONS. 



FOR the knowledge of this subject, we need not take up with the 
common division into offensive and defensive, but rather rank them 
both together, as they belonged to the several sorts of soldiers already- 
distinguished. 

As to the velites^ their arms were the Spanish swords, which the 
Romans thought of the best shape and temper, and fittest for ex- 
ecution, being something like the Turkish scimitars, but more sharp 
at the point. 

HaBtds^. or javelines^ seven in number to every man, very ligbt 
and slender. 

Parma^ a kind of nojand buckler, three feet in diameter, of wood, 
covered with leather. 

Galea^ or Galerus, a light casque for their head, generally made 
of the skin of some wild beast, to appear the more terrible. Hence 
Virgil, Mn. vii. 688 : 

— — Fulvosqne lupl de peUe galeros. 
and Propertius, L iv. 1 1 . 20 : 

Et galea hirauta compta lupinajiibd. 

It seems probable, that after the time when the socii were admit- 
ted into the Roman legions, the particular order of the velUes was 
discontinued, and some of the youngest soldiers were chosen out 
upon occasion to skirmish before the main body. Hence we find 
among the light forces in the times of the emperors, the sagittarii 
2xi6 funditores^ the darters and slingers, who never constituted any 
part of the proper velitea. And so, before the institution of the ve- 
iUesj we meet with the rorarii^ whom Sallust C2\U ferentarU^ who 
performed the same duty, with several sorts of weapons. 

Some attribute the like employment to Xh^accenai; but these 
were rather supernumerary recruits, or a kind of Serjeants, in the 
more ancient armies. 

The arms of the hastati^ firinciftea^ and triarii^ were in a great 
measure the same ; and therefore Polybius has not divided them in 
his description, but speaks of them altogether. 

Their sword was the same as that of the velitea; nor need we ob- 
serve any thing more about it, only that the Roman soldiers used 
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coinmoQly to wear it on the right side, that it might not hinder their 
shield, though the7 are often represented otherwise in ancient mo- 
numents. 

Their other arms worth our notice were the scututny the fiUum^ 
the galeay and the lorica. 

The scutum was a buckler of wood, the parts being joined to- 
gether with little plates of iron, and the whole covered with a bull's 
hide ; an iron plate went about it without, to keep off blows, and 
another within, to hinder it from taking any damage by lying on the 
ground ; in the middle was an umbo^ or iron boss jutting out, very 
serviceable to glance off stones and darts, and sometuues to press 
violently upon the enemy, and drive all before them. They are to 
be distinguished from the clyftei^ which were less, and quite rounds 
belonging more properly to other nations ; though, ibr some time, 
used by the Romans. The scuta themselves were of two kinds; 
the ovatcy and the imbricata; the fonner is a plain oval figure ; the 
other oblong, and bending inward, like a half cylinder. Polybius 
makes the scuta four feet long, and Plutarch calls them w^i^ti^tnj 
reaching down to the feet.^ And it is very probable, that they co- 
vered almost the whole body, since in Livy we meet with soldiers 
who stood on the guard, sometimes sleeping with their head laid on 
their shield, having fixed the other part of it on the earth.^ 

The fiilum was a missive weapon, which, in a charge, they darted 
at the enemy. It was commonly four square, but sometimes round, 
composed of a piece of wood about three cubits long, and a slip of 
iron of the same length, hooked and jagged at the end. They too]» 
abundance of care in joining the two parts together, and did it so 
artificially, that it would sooner break in the iron itself than in the 
joint. Every man had two of these /{i7a / and this number the poet 
alludes to : 

Mna manu lata crispona haatHaferro. Viae. 2En, i. 317. 

Qutf duo sola manu geatans accUrvia monti 

Fixeratt intofquet ^acula. Statius, Thehaid. ii. 

C. Marius, in the Cimbrian war, contrived these /nla after a new 
lashion ; for before, where the wood-way joined to the iron, it was^ 
made fast with two i«on pins ; now Marius left one of them alone a& 
it waS) and puHing out the other, put a weak wooden pegin its place; 
contriving it so, that, when it was struck in the enemy's shield, it 
should not stand outright as formerly : but, the wooden peg break- 
ing, the iron should bend, and ,so the javelin, sticking fast by its 
prooked point, should weigh down the shield.^ 

^ Phjt in JBmilio. ^ luiv. lib. 44. « Plutarch in Mario. 
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TbiO galea was -a head-piece, or morrion, cotaitig^ down tb Uie 

shoulders, commonly of brass; though Plutarch tells vs, that 

Camillus ordered those of his army to be iron, as the stronger 

metal.3^ The lower part of this they called dUeculaj as we have it in 

Juvenal : 

— *-* Fracta de caaHde iuccula pendens. Sat. x. 134. * 

A chap-folPn beaver loosely hanging by 
The cloven helm.— 

Oo the top was the criata, or crest ; in adorning of which the sol- 
diers took great pride. In the time of Polybius they wore plumes 
of feathers dyed of various colours, to render themselves beautifel to 
their friends, apd terrible to their enemies, as the Turks do at pre- 
sent. But in most of the old monuments we find the crests repre- 
sented otherwise, and not much different from those on the top of 
our modem head-pieces. Virgil mentions* the feathers on a parti- 
cular occasion : 

Ct^iis olorina mrfimt de vertice penna, JEw. x. ISf. 

And he describes Mezentius's crest as made of a horse's mane : 
Cristaque fursutus eqidna. JEs. z. 869. 

But, whatever the common soldiers had for their crest, those of 
the officers were more splendid and curious ; being usually worked 
in gold or silver, and reaching quite across the helmet for distinc- 
tion-^ake. If we might speak of those of foreign commanders, the 
crest of king Pyrrhus, as very singular, would deserve our remark; 
which Plutarch describes as made of two goats' horns.* 

The iorica was a brigantine or coat of mail, generally made of 
leather, and worked over with little hooks of iron, and sometimesr 
adorned with small scales of thin gold ; as we find in Virgil : 

Loricatn consertam hams, JEir. iii. 467. 
and, 

JWc dupUci squama Iorica Jidelis et avro» JEs, ix. 707. 

Sometimes the Iorica were a sort of linen cassocks, such as Sue- 
tonius attributes to Galba, and like that of Alexander 'm Plutarch; 
or those of the Spanish troops described by Polybius in his account 
of the battle of Cannae. 

The poorer soldiers, who were rated under a thousand drachms, 
instead of this brigantine, wore a Pectorate^ or breast-plate, of thin 
brass, about twelve fingers square ; and this, with what has already 
been ^escribed, rendered them completely armed ; unless we add 
ocrea^ or greaves, which they wore on their legs; which perhaps 

y Plutarch, in CamilJ. « Idem, in Pyrrho. 
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they %o]TowQd (as niaiiy other cufttoms) from the Grecians^ so 
Weil known by the title of 

In the elder times of the Romans^ their horse used only a round 
shield, with a helmet on their head, and a couple of javelins in their 
hands ; great part of their body being left without defence. But as 
soon as they found the great inconveniences to which they were 
hereby exposed, they began to arm themselves like the Grecian 
horse, or much like their own foot, only their shield was a little 
shorter and squarer, and their lance or javelin thicker, with spikes 
at each end, that if one miscarried the other might be serviceable. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE OROfeR OF THE ROMAN ARMY DRAWN UP IN BATTALIA. 

WHEN the officers marshalled the army in order to an engage- 
ment, the haatati were placed in the front in thick and firm ranks ; 
the /trinct^s behind them, but not altogether so close; and after 
them the triarii^ in so wide and loose an order, that, upon occasion, 
they could receive both the firindfiea and the Aa«^ars into their body 
in any distress. The velUea^ and in later times the bowmen and 
siingers, were not drawn up in this regular manner, but disposed of 
eitter before the front of the ha^^tati^ or scattered up and down 
among the void spaces of the same haatatU or sometimes placed in 
two bodies in the wings ; but wherever they were fixed, these light 
soldiers began the combat, skirmishing in flying parties with the 
first troops of the enemy. If they prevailed, which very seldom 
happened, they prosecuted the victory ; but upon a repulse they fell 
back by the Hanks of the army, or rallied again in the rear. When 
they were retired, the haaSati advanced against the enemy ; and in 
case they found themselves overpowered, retiring softly towards the 
pitintifiea^ felt into the intervals of their ranks, and, together with 
^httm, renewed the fight. But \i the^ firincipea and the haatati thus 
joined were too; weak to sustain the fury of the battle, they all fell 
back into the wider intervals of the triarii; and then all together 
being united into a firm mass, they made another effort, much more 
Icnpetoons than any before : If this assult proved ineffectual, the day 
was entirely lost, as to the foot, there being no farther reserves. 
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This way of marshalling the foot was exactly like the order of 
trees which gardeners call the Quincunx s which is admirably com- 
pared to it in Virgil :■ 

Ut a^pe ingenH beUo cum Innga e^kortes 
JExpUctdt legio^ et campo stetit agmen apertoi 
JHrectaque acies^ ac latefluciuat omms 
JEre renidenti teUua^ necdum horrida mUcent 
. PraUctf 9ed dubiua mediis Mara errat in artrUa .* 
Omnia aint paiibua numeria dimenaa idarum ; 
^on ardmum modo uH paacat praapecttta inanem : 
Sed quia nan aliier virea daUt omnibua aquaa 
TerrOf neque in vacuum poienmt ae extendere rami. 
As legions in the 6eld their front display. 
To try the fortune of some doubtful day. 
And move to meet their foes with sober paccu 
Strict to their figure, though in wider space, 
Before the battle joins, while from afar 
The field yet glitters with the pomp of war ; 
And equal Mars, like an impartial lord. 
Leaves all to fortune, and the dint of sword ; 
So let thy vines in intervals be set. 
But not their rural discipline forget : 
Indulge their width, and add a roomy space, 
That their extremest lines may scarce embrace. 
Nor this alone t' indulge a vast dehght. 
And make a pleasing prospect for the sight: 
But for the ground itself, this only way 
Can equal vigour to the plants convey, 
Which crowded, want the room their branches to display. 

DxTJ»»r. 

And as the reason of that position of the trees is not only for 
beauty and figure, but that every particular tree may have room 
to spread its roots and boughs, without entangling and hindering 
the rest ; so in this ranking of the men, the army was not only set 
out to the best advantage, and made the greatest show, but erery 
particular soldier had free room to use his weapons, and to with' 
draw himself between the void spaces behind him, without occa- 
sioning any confusion or disturbance. 

The stratagem of rallying thus three times, has been reckoned 
almost the whole art and secret of the Roman discipline ; and it was 
almost impossible it should prove unsuccessful, if duly observed; 
for fortune, in every engagement, must have failed them three seve- 
ral times, before they could be routed ; and the enemy must have 
had the strength and resolution to overcome them in three several 
encounters, for the deci^ion^of one battle; whereas most other na- 
tions, and even the Grecians themselves, drew up their whole army, 
as it were, in one front, trusting themselves and fortunes to the suc- 
cess of a single charge. 

The Roman cavalry was posted at the two corners of the army, 
like the wings on a body, and fought sometimes on foot, sometimes 

« Georg. ii. 279. 
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on horsebacki as occasion required, in the same manner as our dra- 
goons ; the confederate, or auxiliary forces, composed the two points 
of the battle, and covered the whole body of the Rornans. 

As to the stations of the commanders, the general commonly took 
up his post near the middle of the army, between the firincifiea and 
the triarii, as the fittest place to give orders equally to all the troops. 
Thus Virgil disposes of Turnus : 



• jyCeiMo dux agmine Turnus 



Vertihtr arma tefieru.— — JEk. ii. 28. 

The Legati and Tribunes were usually posted by him ; unless 
the former were ordered to command the wings, or the others some 
particular part of the army. 

The Centurions stood every man at the head of his century to 
lead them up ; though sometimes, out of courage and honour, they 
exposed themselves in the van of the army ; as Sallust reports of 
Catiline, that he posted all his choice Centurions, with the Evocati^ 
and the flower of the common soldiers, in the front of the battle. 
But the Frimifiili or chief Centurions, had the honour to stand with 
the Tribunes near the general's person. 

The common soldiers were placed in several ranks, at the discre- 
tion of the Centurions, according to their age, strength and experi- 
ence, every man having three feet square allowed him to manage 
his arms in ; and it was most religiously observed in their discipline, 
never to abandon their ranks, or break their order upon any ac- 
count. 

But besides the common methods of drawing up this army, which 
are sufficiently explained by every historian of any note, there were 
several other very singular methods of forming their battle into 
odd shapes, according to the nature of the enemy's body. 

Such as the cuneus; when an army was ranged in the figure of a 
-wedge, the most proper to pierce and break the order of the enemy. 
This was otherwise called cafiut fiorcinum, which in some measure 
it resembled. 

The globus; when the soldiers cast themselves into a firm, round 
body, practised usually in cases of extremity. 

The/or/ejcy an army drawn up as it were into the form of a pair 
of sheers. It seems to have been invented on purpose to receive 
the cuneuBj in case the enemy should make use of thatfigure. For 
-wrhile he endeavoured to open, and, as it were, to cleave their 
squadrons with his wedge, by keeping their troops open like their 
sheers, and receiving him in the middle, they not only hindered 
the damage designed to their own men^ but commonly cut the ad- 
verse body in pieces. 
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The serroj an oblong square figure, after the fashion of a tower, 
with very few men in a file, and the files extended to great length* 
This seems of very ancient original, as being mentioned in Homer : 

Oi J'i Ti TTu^Mov ff^iets etmt di^vvAfttf. IhlAD, fi, 43. 

The aerruj or saw, when the first companies in the front of the 
army, beginning the engagement, sometimes proceeded, and some- 
' times drew back ; so that, by the help of a large fancy, one might 
find some resemblance between them and the teeth of that instru- 
ment. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE ENSIGNS AND COLOURS ; THE AfUSIO ; THE WORD IN ENGAGE- 
MENTS ; THE HARANGUES OF THE GENERAL. 

THERE are several things still behind, relating to the army, 
very observable, before we come to the camp and discipline ; such 
as the ensign, the music, the word or sign in engagements, and the 
harangues of the general. 

As to the ensigns, they were either proper to the fi>ot, or to the 
horse. Ensigns belonging to the foot, were either the common one 
of the whole legion, or the particular ones of the several manifiulu 

The common ensign of the whole legion was an eagle of gold or 
silver, fixed on the top of a spear, holding a thunderbolt in her ta- 
lons, as ready to deliver it. That this was not peculiar to the Ro- 
mans, is evident from the testimony of Xenophon ; who informs us, 
that the royal ensign of Cyrus was a golden eagle spread over a 
shield, and fastened on a spear; and Uiat the same was stifi used 
by the Persian kingSr>* 

What the ensigns of the mani/iuli formerly were, the very words 
point out to us ; for as Ovid expresses it : 

Partica suspensos portabeU hnga maniploa, 
Unde maniplarU tumdna mlet hahet. 

Mknifiulus property signifies a wisp of hay, such as in ruder 
limes^the soidiers carried on a pole for an ensign. 

But this was in th^ rustic age of Rome; afterwards they made 
use of a spear with a transverse piece on the top, almost like a 
cross; and sometimes with a hand on the top^ in allusion to mani- 

i»DeInstit.Cyri,fib.r; . 
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iiulu9 ; belov the transverse part was fastened one little orbicular 
shield, or more, in which they sometimes placed the smaller images 
of the gods, and in later times, of the emperors. 

Augustus ordered a globe fastened on the head of a spear to serve 
for this use, in token of the conquest of the whole world. 

The ensign of the horse was not solid as the others, but a cloth, 
almost like our colours, spreading on a staff. On these were com* 
monly the names of the emperors, in golden or purple letters. 

The religious care the soldiers took of the ensigns was extraor- 
dinary ; they worshipped them, swore by them, and incurred certain 
death if they lost them. Hence it was an usual stratagem in a 
dubious engagement, for the commanders to snatch the ensigns out 
of the bearer's hands, and throw them among the troops of the 
enemy, knowing that their men would venture the extremest dan- 
ger to recover them. 

As for the several kinds of standards and bannei'S introduced by 
the later emperors, just before Christianity, and afterwards, they do 
not fall under the present enquiry, which is confined to the more 
fiottrishing and vigorous ages of the commonwealth. 

The Romans used only wind-music in their array ; the instru** 
ments which served for that purpose may be distinguished into the 
iub^y the eomua^ the buccina^ and the litui. 

The tuba is supposed to have been exactly like our trumpet, 
running on wider and wider in a direct line to the orifice. 

The cornua were bent almost round ; they owe their name and 
original to the horns of beasts, put to the same use in the ruder, 
ages. 

The buccina seem to have had the same rise, and may derive 
their name from boa and cano. It is very hard to distinguish these 
from the camua^ unless they were something less, and not quite so 
crooked ; yet it is most certain that they were of a different species j 
because we never read of the cornua in use with the watch or sen- 
tinels, but only these buccina* 

The liiui were a middle kind between the cornua and the tubay 
being almost straight, only a little turning in at the top like the 
liiuu9y or sacred rod of the Augurs, whence they borrowed their 
muiie. 

These instruments being all made of brass, the players on them 
went under the name of aneatoresj besides the particular terms of 
iubicinesycomicineey buccinatoreaj &c.; and there seems to have 
been a set number assigned to every mani/iulua and turma ; besides 
several of a higher order, and common to the whole legion. In a 
battle, the former took their station by the ensign or colours of their 
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particular company or troop ; the others stood near the chief eagle 
in a ring, hard by the general and prime officers ; and M^hen^he alarm 
was to be given, at the word of the general, these latter began it^and 
were followed by the common sound of the rest, dispersed through 
the several parts of the army. 

Besides this clasaicumy or alarm, the soldiers gave a general shout 
at the first encounter,* which in latter ages they called barritun^ from 
a German original. 

This custom seems to have risen from an inMinct of nature, and 
is attributed almost to all nations that engaged in any martial action ; 
as by Homer to the Trojans ; by Tacitus to the Germans ; by Livy 
to the Gauls ; by Quintus Curtius to the Macedonians and Per- 
sians ; by Thucydides, Plutarch, and other authors, to the Grecians. 
Polyaenus honours Pan with the invention of the device, when he 
was lieutenant-general to Bacchus in the Indian expedition ; and if 
so, we have a very good original for the terrores fianici^ or panic 
fears, which might well be the consequence of such a dismal and 
surprising clamour. The Romans made one addition to this cus« 
torn, at the same time clashing their arms with great violence, to 
improve the strength and terror of the noise. This they called 
concu89io armorum. 

Our famous Milton has given us a noble description of it, as used 

by the rebel angels after their leader's speech for the renewing of 

the war : 

He spake : and to confirm his words, out fiew 
Millions of flaming swords, drawn IVom the thighs 
Of mighty cherubims ; the sudden blaze 
"Far round illumined hell : Highly they rag*d 
Against the Highest, and fierce witli grasped anii9» 
Clashed on their sounding shields the din of war. 
Hurling defiance tow'rd the vault of Heaven. 

Pasab. LoftTi B. 1. 

The signs of battle, besides the claaeicum^ were either a flag or 
standard, erected for that purpose, which Plutarch, in two several 
places, calls a purple robe ; or more properly, some word or sen- 
tence communicated by the general to the chief oflBccrs, and by them 
to the whole army. This commonly contained some good omen ; 
as, FelicUaey Liber tas^ Victoria^ For tuna Ca^suria^ and the like; or 
else the name of some deity, as Julius Caesar used Fenua Geneirix:: 
and Augustus Apollo, The old tessera^ put to this uae, aeems to 
have been a sort of tally delivered to every soldier, to diatingnish 
him from the enemy ; and perhaps, on that they used to inscribe 
some particular word or sentence, which afterwards they made use 
of without the tally. 

^ Gell. Noct. Attic, lib. 1. cap. 11. 
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One great encouragement) which the soldiers received in their 
entrance on any adventure, was from the harangue of the general; 
who, upon the undertaking an enterprise, had a throne erected with 
green turf, surrounded with the faacesy ensigns, and other military 
ornaments ; from whence he addressed himself to the army, put 
them in mind of the noble achievements of their ancestors, told 
them their own strength, and explained to them the order and force 
of the enemy ; raising their hopes with the glorious rewards of ho- 
nour, and victory, and dissipating their fears by all the arguments 
that a natural courage and eloquence could suggest ; this was termed 
aliocutio. Which custom, though now laid aside as antiquated and 
useless, yet is highly commended in the ancient discipline, and> 
without doubt, has been often the cause of extraordinary successesi 
and the means of stifling sedition, hindering rash action, and pre- 
venting many unfortunate disorders in the field. 



CHAPTER XII. 

TIIS FORM AND DIVISION OF THE ROMAN CAMP. 

THE Romans were more exact in nothing than in forming their 
camp ; and two very great commanders, Philip of Macedon and 
king Pyrrhus, upon view of their admirable order and contrivance 
herein, are reported to have expressed the greatest admiration ima- 
ginable of the Roman art, and to have thought them more than bar- 
barians, as the Grecians termed all people besides themselves. 

Before we take a particular prospect of the camp, we had best 
distinguish between the castra astiva^ and caatra hyberna; the 
fonder were sometimes light and moveable, so that they might be 
set up or taken down, in a night ; and then they called them simply 
cofitra. At other times, when they designed to continue long in 
their encampments, they took more pains to fortify and regulate 
them, for the convenience and defence of their men ; and then they 
termed them caatra atativa. 

As for the hyberna^ or winter-quarters, they were commonly taken 
up in some city or town, or else so built and contrived as to make 
almost a town of themselves. And hence the antiquarians observe, 
that the modem towns whose names end in ceater were originally, 
these caatra hyberna of th^ Roms^s. 

The figure of the Romah camp was four-square, divided into two 
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chief partitions, the upper and the lower. In the upper partition, 
were the pavilion of the general and the lodgments of the chief 
officers ; in the lower were disposed the tents of the common sol- 
diers, horse and foot. 

The general's apartment, which they called Fratorium (because 
the ancient Latins styled all tlieir commanders Fratores) seems to 
have been of a round figure ; the chief parts of it were the tribunal, 
or general's pavilion ; the auguralc set aside for prayers, sacrifices, 
and other religious uses ; the apartment of the young noblemen, 
who came under the care^of the general, to inform themselves in 
the nature of the countries, and to gain some experience in military 
affairs ; these gentlemen had the honourable title of Im/ieratores 
Contubemales, 

On the right side of the Fratorium stood the Quecstorium^ as- 
signed to the Quaatovj or treasurer of the army, and hard by the 
Forum ; serving not only for the sale of commodities, but also for 
the meeting of councils, and giving audience to ambassadors. This 
is sometimes called Quintana, 

On the other side of the Fratorium were lodged the Legatij or 
lieutenant-generals: and below the Pr^erorium, the Tribunes: took 
up their quarters by six and six, opposite to their proper legions, to 
the end they might better govern and inspect them. 

The Fr^ecti of the foreign troops were lodged at the sides of 
the Tribunes, over against their respective wings ; behind these 
were the lodgments of the evocatij and then those of the extraordi- 
narii and ablecH equiiesy which concluded the higher part of the 
camp. 

Between the two partitions was included a spot of ground about 
an hundred feet in length, which they called /irincifiioy where the 
attars and statues of the gods, and (perhaps) the chief ensigns, were 
fixed all together. 

The middle of the lower partition, as the most honounible plaqe, 
was assigned to the Roman horse; and next to them were quartered 
the Marily then the firincifies ; close by them the hastatiy after- 
wards the foreign horse ; and in the last place the foreign foot. 

But the form and dimensions of the camp cannot be so well de- 
scribed any other way, as in a table where they are exposed to view. 
However, we may remark two great pieces of policy in the way of 
disposing the confederates ; for in the first place, they divided the 
whole body of foreigners, placing part in the highest partition of the 
camp, and part in the lower ; ^nd then the matter was ordered, so 
that they should be spread in thin ranks, round the troops of the 
state; so that the latter, possessing the middle space, remained firm 
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stfid solid, wh3e the others were masters of very tittle strength, being 
separated at so rast a distance from one another, and lying just on 
the skirts of the army. 

The Romans fortified their camp with a ditch and parapet, which 
they termed yb9«a and t; a //um: In the last some distinguish two 
parts, the agger and the audes. The agger was no more than the 
earth cast up from the vallum ; and the sndes were a sort of wooden 
stakes, to secure and strengthen It. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

OF THE DUTIES, WORKS, AND EXERCISES OF THE SOLDIERS. 

THE duties and works of the soldiers consisted chiefly in their' 
watches and guards, and their diligence in casting up entrench- 
ments and ramparts, and such other laborious services. 

The watches and guards were divided into the excubU and the 
vigilut; the first kept by day, and the other by night. 

As to the ea:cubi£y they were kept either in the camp, or at the 
gates and entrenchments. For the former, there was allowed a 
whole maniftulus to attend before the Fratorium; and four soldiers 
to the tent oflevery Tribune. 

The triariU as the most honourable order, were excused from the 
ordinary watches, yet being placed exactly opposite to the eguitea^ 
they were obliged to have an eye over their horses. 

The excubia^ at the gates of the camp, and at the entrenchments, 
they properly called stationes. There seems to have been assigned 
one company of foot, and one troop of horse, to each of the four 
gates every day. And it was a most unpardonable crime to desert 
their post, or abandon their corps of guards. The excellency of the 
Roman discipline, in this particular, has appeared on niany occa- 
sions, to their great honour, and to the benefit of their aftairs. To 
give one instance r At the siege of Agrigentum in Sicily, in the 
first Ptoic war, when the Roman guards had dispersed themselves 
abroad a little farther than they ought into the fields for forage ; 
and the Carthaginians laying hold on the opportunity, made a vigor- 
ous sally from the town, and in all probability would have forced the 
camp ; the soldiers, who had carelessly neglected their duty, being 
sensible of the extreme penalty they had incurred, resolved to repair 
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the fault by some remarkable behaviour; and accordinglf rallying 
together, they not only sustained the shock of the enemy, to whom 
they were far inferior in number, but in the end made so great a 
slaughter among them, as compelled them to retreat to their works, 
when they had well nigh forced the Roman lines.<> 

The night-guards, assigned to the general and Tribunes^ were of 
the same nature as those in the day. But the proper vigiles were 
four in every manifiulu», keeping guard three hours and then re- 
lieved by fours ; so that there were four sets in a night, according 
to the four watches, which took their name from this custom. 

The way of setting this nightly guard, was by a tally or tesaeraj 
with a particular inscription given from one centurion to another, 
quite through the army, till it came again to the Tribune who at 
first delivered it. Upon the receipt of this^ the guard was imme- 
diately set. The person deputed to carry the tessera from the Tri- 
bunes to the centurions, was called tesserarius. 

But, because this was not a suiHcient regulation of the business, 
they had the circuitio vigilum^ or a visiting thef watch, performed 
commonly about four times in the night, by some of the horse. 
Upon extraordinary occasions, the Tribunes and lieutenant-gene- 
rals, and sometimes the general himself, made these circuits in per- 
son, and took a strict view of the watch in every part of the camp« 

Livy," when he takes an occasion to compare the Macedonians 
with the Roman soldiers, gives the latter the preference, particu- 
larly for their unwearied labour and patience in. carrying on their 
works. And that this was no mean encomium, appears from the 
character Polybius' has bestowed on the Macedonians, that scarce 
any people endured hardships better, or were more patient of la- 
bour; whether in their fortifications or encampments, or in any 
other painful and hardy employment incident to the life of a soldier. 
There is no way of showing the excellency of the Romans in this 
affair, but by giving some remarkable instances of the military 
works ; and we may be satisfied with an account of some of them 
which occur under the conduct of Julius Caesar. 

When he besieged a town of the Atuatici in Gallia, he begirt it 
with a rampart of twelve feet high, and as many broad, strengthen- 
ing it with a vast number of wooden forts ; the whole compass in- 
cluded fifteen miles; and all this he finished with such wonderful 
expedition, that th« enemy were obliged to confess, they thought 
the Romans were assisted in these attempts by some supernatural 
or divine power.^ 

*»Polyb. lib. 1, f Lib. 9. 

"" Lib. 9. t C^sar de BelL Gall. Hb. Z cap. 8. 
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At another time, in an expedition against the Helvetii in the same 
countrjr, with the assistance only of ope legion, and some provincial 
soldiers, he raised a wall nineteen miles long, and sixteen feet high, 
with a ditch proportionable to defend it.^ 

More remarkable than either of these were his fortifications be* 
fore Aiesia or Alexia, in Burgundy, described by himself at large 
in his seventh book ; by which he protected his army against four- 
score thousand men that were in the town, and two hundred and 
forty thousand foot, and eight thousand horse, that were arrived to 
the assistance of the enemy.' 

But his most wonderful performance, of this nature, were the 
works ¥dth which he shut up Pompey and his army in Dyrrachium, 
reaching from sea to sea ; which are thus elegantly described by 
Lucan, Lib. vi. 38 : 

FrangunHtr montea, planutnque per ardua Casar 
JDucit opiis ,' pandit fossas, turntaque summis 
IHspQvit caatella jugis, magnoque receaau 
Amplexus JineSf saltua, nemorasagtte tesguUf 
£t silvasf vastague /eras indagine claudit .* 
JVon deeunt campif non deauni pabula JHagno ; 
Castrague Caeareo circumdaiua aggere mutat, &c. 
Vast cliffa, beat down, no more overlook the main. 
And levelled mountains form a wondrous plain : 
Unbounded trenches with high forts secure 
The stately works, uid scorn a rival power. 
Woods, forests, parks, in endless circuits join'd, 
With strange inclosures cheat the savage kind. 
Still Pompey's foragers secure may range ; 
Still he bis camp, without confinement, change, he, > 

The exercises of their body were walking, running, leaping, vault- 
ing, and swimming. The first was very serviceable upon account 
of tedious marches, which were sometimes of necessity to be under- 
taken ; the next to make them give a more violent charge on the 
enemy; and the two last for climbing the ramparts and passing the 
ditches. The vaulting belonged properly to the cavalry, and is still 
owned as useful as ever. 

The exercises of their arms Lipsius divides into fialaria and ar- 
matura. 

The exercitia ad fialuntj or fialaria, were performed in this man- 
ner ; they set up a great post about six feet high, suitable to the sta- 
ture of a man ; and this the soldiers were wont to assail with all in- 
struments of war, as if it ^ere indeed a real enemy ; learning upon 
this, by the assistance of the camfiidoctoresyhow to place their blows 
aright. Juvenal brings in the very women affecting this exercise : 
Vel quia non vidit vulnera paU 
Qitepi cavat aandvia sudibua, acutoque laeeaait ? Sat* vi. 246. 

^ Cacsj^r, BelL Gall. * Idem, lib. 7. 
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Wlio has not seen them, when, without a blush* 

Ag-ainst the post their wicker-shields they Crush, 

Flourish the sword, and at the plastron push ? drtbsv. 

Armatura consisted chiefly in the exercises performed with all 

manner of missive weapons ; as throwing of the spear or javelin, 

shooting of arrows, and the like; in which the tyrones^ or new listed 

men, were trained with great care, and with the severest diadpline: 

Juvenal may, perhaps, allude to this custom in his fifth Satire, 153. 

Tu scabie/rueru maU quod in aggere rodit 

Qui tegiiur parma et galea, metuensqueJlagelU 

Discit ab hirsuia jaculum torquere capella. 

To you such scabb'd harsh fruit is given, as raw 

Young soldiers at their exercising gnaW) 

Who trembling learn to throw the fatal dart. 

And under rods of rough centurions smart. SBTDEiir. 

Nor did the common soldiers only practise these feats, but the 
commanders themselves often set them an example of industry, and 
were very eminent for their dexterity in performances of this na- 
ture. Thus the famous Scipio is described by Italicus, lib. 8 : 

Ipse inter medios ventur<e ingentia laudls 

Signa dabaty vibrare sudem, tran9ntUtere saltu 

Muralef fossas, undosum frangere nando 

Indutui thoraea vadum ,• spectacula tant<e 

Ante aeiea virtvHs erant ; 9ape aUte planta 

lUa perfhaaunif et campi per aperta volantem 

Ipse pedes pravertit equum .' sapearduut idem 

Castrarum spaiivm et saxo transmiait ei.hmta* 

Among the rest the noble chief came forth. 

And showM glad omens of his future worth ; 

High o'er his head, admir'd by all the brave. 

He brancUshed in the air his threatening staff; 

Or leap'd the ditch, or swam the spacious moat. 

Heavy with arms and his embroider'd coat ; 

Now fiery steeds, though spurred with fury on. 

On foot he challenged, and on foot outrun. 

While cross the plain h6 shaped his airy course. 

Flew to the goal, and shamed the gen'rous hors^ ; 

Now ponderous stones, well poised, with both his hands 

Above the wond*ring crowd unmov'd he sends ; 

Now cross the camp he aims his ash^n spear. 

Which o^er ten thousand, heads flies singing thro' the air. 

Thus have we taken a short view of the chief duties, works and 
exercises of the soldiers ; but we must not forget their constant la- 
bour and trouble of carrying their baggage on their shoulders in a 
inarch ; this was commonly so heavy a burden, and so extremely 
tiresome^ that Virgil calls it injuatua fascia. Geor. iii. 346. 

JVbn 8€CU8 ac patriis acer Romamts in arms 

Injusto subfasce viatn dum cnrpit^ et hosti 

Ante expectatum potitit stat in ordine castris. 

Thus Hnder heavy arms the youth of Rome 

Their long laborious marches overcome ; 

Bending with unjust loads they eheerly go. 

And pitch their sudden camp before the foe. abtskv. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

QW THE SOtDlSBs' PAY. 

THE RomaB p^f consit^ted of tbree parts; mone^* corn^ and 

As to th^-mpney, it is very certain that for above three hundred 
years together* tlie iffmy served gra$is^ and at their own charge ; and 
when afterwards a certain pay came to be establis4ied» it was no more 
than two Qbeli a day to the common foot; to the horse a drachma 
itpiece. It b probably that the Tribunes received what was counted 
very considerable (though Polybius is silent in this matter) ; since, 
in several author% we find a large salary expressed by a metaphor 
tafcmi from a Tribune's stipend- Thus Juvenal particularly : 

■ ■' ■ " JttUr etmh gug m m w iit legione Tiibum 
Acdpiuniy donat Calvitus vef Catiemt, Sat. iii. 132. 

For t'other wealthy rogue can throw away 
Upon a angle girl a tnbune^s pay. 

Yet Lipsius has conjectured, from very good authority, that it 
could not be more than four times the ordinary stipend, or a drachma 
and two oboli. 

And these were alt such mean considerations, that Livy had very 
good reason for this remark : Milla unguam resfiublica fuit^ in 
quam tarn ^erd avaritia luxuriague immigraverinty nee ubi tantus 
ac tarn diu fiaufiertati ac fiaraimonhiK honoa fuit^ " Never was there 
any state or kingdom in which avarice and luxury so late gained a 
head, or where honest poverty and frugality continued longer in 
esteem and veneratioiv'* 

Julius Caesar was the first that made any considerable alteration 
in this affair; who, Suetonius affirms, doubled the legionary pay for 
ever. 

Augustus settled a new stipend raised to ten asses a day ; and the 
following emperors made such large additions, that in the time of 
Domitian, the ordinary stipend was twenty-five asses /i<?r dUm, 

The officers from whom they received the money, were the Quaes- 
tors, or rather the Tribuni JErariiy who were a distinct society from 
the former, and wtbo^ (as Vossius*^ has settled the point) were com- 
missioned to take up money of the Quaestors to pay off the army. 
But it is probable, that being many in number, as th^ arecon- 

i liv. lib, 1. k X0 j*t^, 2At. in voce Trib. 
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stantly represented in history, they had some other business besides 
this given in charge. Calyin the Civilian says, that they had the 
supervisal of all the money coined in the city, as the Qiuestor took 
care of the taxes coming in from the prorinces.! 

Besides the pay received in moneyt we read of com and clothes 
as often given to the soldiers ; but Polybius assures usj that the 
Qnsstor always subtracted some part of their pay on that aoco«iits 
and Plutarch, among the popular laws of C. Gracchus, makes him 
the author of one, ordaining, that the soldiers should be clothed at 
the expense of the state, without the least diminution of their sti- 
pend. The wheat allowed to the foot was every man four modU a 
month ; to the horse two modti, and seven of biffley. 

It was common for the soldiers, especially in the time of the strict 
discipline, to prepare the com themselves for their own use; and 
therefore some carried hand-mills about with them, to grind it with ; 
others pounded it with stones; and thb, hastily baked^npoa the 
cpals, very often furnished them with a meal, which they made upon 
tables of turf, with no other drink than bare water, or wbat they 
called /^09ca, water sharpened with a mixture of vinegar. 



CHAPTER XV. 



OF THE MILITARY PUNISHMENIS. 



THE punishments used in the camp, were such as reached either 
the offenders' bodies, credit, or goods. The corporal punishments 
were usually beating with the -vUes or rods, or bastinadihg with the 
fu8te8; the last, though already reckoned up among the civil pun- 
ishments which did not touch the life of the malefactors, yet in the 
camp it was for the most part capital, and was performed after this 
manner : the convicted person being brought before the Tribune, 
was by him gently struck over the shoulders with a staff; after this, 
the criminal had liberty to run, but, at the same time, the rest of the 
soldiers had liberty to kill him if they could ; so that being prose- 
cuted with swords, darts, stones, and all manner of weapons on every 
hand, he was presently dispatched. This penalty was incurred by 
stealing any thing out of the camp; by giving &lse evidence; by 

' Calv. Jur. in voce Trih, iEranu 
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abandoning their post in battle ; b]r pretending falsely to have done 
some great exploit^ out of hopes of a reward ; or by fighting with* 
out the general's order ; by losing their weapons ; or aggravating a 
misdemeanor less than rither of these, in repeating it three times. 

If a great number had offended, as roniling from their colours, 
mutinying, or other general crimes, the common way of proceeding 
to fustice was by decimation, or put^g all the criminals' names 
together in a shield^ or vessel, and drawing them out by lot ; every 
tenth man being to die without reprieve, commonly in the manner 
just now described ; so that by this means, though all were not alike 
sensible of the punishments, yet all were frighted into obedience. 
In later authors we meet sometimes with vicesimatio^ and centeei- 
-matio, which words sufficiently explain themselves. 

The punishments which reached no farther than their credit, by 
exposing them to public shame, were such as these : degrading 
them fi?om a higher station to a lower ; giving them a set quantity 
of barley instead of wheat; ungirding them, and taking away their 
belt ; making them stand alt supper time, while the rest sat down, 
and such other little marks of disgrace. 

Besides these, A. Gellius has recorded a very singular punish- 
ment, viz. bleeding the delinquent. His judgment concerning the 
original of this custom is to this purpose : he fancies that, in elder 
times, this used to be prescribed to the drowsy and slugglish sol- 
diers, rather as a medicinal remedy than a punishment : and that in 
after ages it might have been applied in most other faults, upon this 
consideration, that all those who did not observe the rules of their 
discipline, were to be looked upon as stupid or mad ; and for per-, 
sons in those conditions, blood-letting is commonly successful.*^ 
But because this reason is hardly satisfactory, the great critic Mu- 
retus has obliged us with another, believing the design of this cus- 
tom to have been, that those mean-spirited wretches might lose that 
blood with shame and disgrace, which they dared not spend nobly 
and honourably in the service of their country." 

As for the punishments relating to their goods and money, the 
Tribunes might for several faults impose a fine on the delinquents, 
and force them to give a pledge in case they could not pay. Some- 
times too they stopped the stipend ; whence they were called, by 
way of reproach, are diruti, 

- A. Gell. Ub. 10. o^p. 8. » Muret. Viiriar. Lect. lib. 13. cap. 20. 
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CHAPTER XVL 



OF THE MILITARY REWARDS. 



BUT the encouragements of valour and industry were much nior^ 
considerable than the proceedings against the contrary vices. The 
most considerable (not to speak of the promotion from one station 
to the other, nor of the occasional donations in money, distinguished 
by this name from the largesses bestowed on the common people, 
and termed congiariOj) were first the dona imfleratoria^ such as 

The hasta fiuroy a fine spear of wood without any iron on it ; 
such an one as Virgil has given Sylvius in the sixth ^neid, 760. 
Ille vide8? fmrajuvems qui tdtitur haata. 

This present was usually bestowed on him who in some little 
skirmish had killed an enemy, engaging him hand to hand. 

They were reckoned very honourable gifts, and the gods are cem- 
monly represented- on the old coins with such spears. Mr. Walker 
derives hence the custont of our great officers carrying white rods 
or staves, as ensigns of their places. 

The armilUy a sort of bracelets, given upon account of some 
eminent service, only to such as were bom Romans. 

The torquesj golden and silver collars, wreathed with curious art 
arid beauty* Pliny attributes the golden collars to the auxiliaries, 
and the silver to the Roman soldiers ; but this is supposed to be a 
mistake. 

The fihaler£y commonly thought to be a suit of rich trappings for 
a horse ; but, because we find them bestowed on the foot as well as 
the cavalry, we may rather suppose them to have been golden chains 
of like nature with the eorguea^ only that they seem to have hung 
down to the breast ; whereas the other went only round the neck. 
The hopes of these two last are particularly urged, among the ad- 
vantages of a military life, by Juvenal, Sat. xvi. 60. 
Ut IctH phdU^is ormes, et torgidbus omncs. 

The vexillaj a sort of banners of difierent colours, worked in 
silk, or other curious materials, such as Augustus bestowed on 
Agrippa, after he had won the sea-fight at Actium. 

Next to these were the several coronets, received on various oc- 
casions. As, * 

Corona crvica, given to any soldier that had saved the life of a 
Roman citizen in an engagement. This was reckoned more ho- 
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nouraUe than anf other crown, though composed of no better ma- 

teriids than oaken bought. Virgil caUs it civilU guercu9j Mu. ri. 

772. 

Jli$^ue umbraia gerunt civiU tea^ora quercu, 

PIntarch faaagnesaedTcfry happily at the reason why the branches 
of this tree should be made use of before all others. For the oaken 
wreath, sa3rs he, being otherwise sacred to Jopiter, the great guar- 
dian of their city ; they might therefore think it the most proper 
ornament lor him who had preserred a citizen. Besides, the oak 
may yery well claim the preference in this case ; because in the 
primitire times that tree alone was thought almost sufficient for the 
preserving of man's life : its acorns were the principal diet of the 
old mortals, and the honey, which was commonly found there, pre- 
sented them with a very pleasant liquor."* 

It was a particular honour conferred on the persons who had 
merited this crown, that, when they came to any of the public shows, 
the whole company, as well senate as people, should signify their 
respect^ by rising up when they saw them enter ; and that they 
should take their seat on these occasions among the senators ; being 
also excused from all troublesome duties and services in their own 
persons, and procuring the same immunity for their father and 
grandfather by his side.' 

Corona muralUy g^ren to him who first scaled the walls of a city 
in a general assault ; and therefore in the shape of it there was some 
allusion made to the figure of a wall. 

Corona castrenBtSj or vaUarii^ the reward of him who had first 
forced the enemy's entrenchments. 

Corona navalia^ bestowed on such as had signalized their valour 
in an engagement at sea; being set round with figures like the 
beaks of ships : 



Cui belli insigne superbian 



Tempora navaH fulgent roHrata corona. Vir. JEjh, viii. 684. 

Lipsius fancies the corona navalisj and the rostratOy to have been 
distinct species, though they are generally believed to be the same 
kind of crown. 

Corona obaidionalis ; this was not like the rest given by the ge- 
neral to the soldiers, but presented by the common consent of the 
soldiers to the general, when he had delivered the Romans or their 
allies from a siege. It was composed of the grass growing in the 
besieged place. 

^ Plutarch, in Coriolan. p Plin. lib, 16. cap. 4. 
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Corona trtumfihalU^ made with wreaths of laurd, and proper 
only to such generals as had the honour of a trinatph. Insfterages 
this was changed for gold (aureum coronarium)^ and not restrained 
only to those that actually triumphed) but presented on several other 
accounts, as commonly) by the foredgn states and provincesy to their 
patrons and benefactors. Several of the other, crowns too are 
thought to have been of gold ; as the ca9tren9i9y the nrnraiy and ihe 
naval, ' ' ' 

Besides these, we meet with the corona aurea^aften bestowed on 
soldiers without any additional term. 

And Dion Cassius mentions a particular sort of coronet made of 
olive boughs, and bestowed, like the rest, in consideradon of some 
signal act of valour. 

Lipsius believes these to have succeeded in the room of the 
golden crowns, after they were laid aside. 

The most remarkable person upon record in histoty, for obtun- 
ing a great number of these rewards, was one C. Siccius (or Sici- 
nus) Dentatus ; who had received in the time of his military service 
eight crowns of gold, fourteen civic crovms, three mural, eighty- 
three golden torques J sixty golden armilley eighteen kasM fiura^ 
and seventy-five fihaleraA 

But far greater honours were conferred on the victorious gene- 
rals, some of which were usually decreed them in their absence; 
others at their arrival in the city. 

Of the former kind were the aaiuiatio imfleratorief and the 8x0- 
filicatio s of the latter the ovation and the triumfih. 

The first of these was no more than the saluting the commander 
ip chief with the title otimfieratory upon account of any remarkable 
success ; which title was decreed him by the Senate at Rome, after 
it had been given him by joint acclamations of the soldiers in the 
camp. 

The sufifilicatio was a solemn procession to the temple of the 
gods, to return thanks for any victory. 

After obtaining any such remarkable advantage, the general com- 
monly gave the senate an account of the exploit by letters wreathed 
a^bout with laurel {liters laureata)y in which, after the account of 
his success, he desired the favour of a supplication, or public thanks- 
giving. 

This being granted for a set number of days, the senate went in 
a solemn manner to the chief temples, and assisted at the sacrifices 

^ A. Gell. lib. 2. cap. 11. Valer. Max. &e. 
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proper to. tiie occaai^i ; holding a feast in the temples to the honour 
of the^espective deities. Hence Servius explains that of Virgil, 

■ >■■■ Simul JHvSm tempUs indicit hotiorem. Mist, i. €86. 
as aUading to a solemn supplication. 

in the mean time, the whole body of the commonalty kept holy- 
day, and frequented the religious assemblies ; giving thanks for the 
late saccesS) and imploring a long continuance of the divine favour 
and assistance. 

Octavius Csesar, together with the Consuls Hirtius and Pansa, 
upon their raising the siege of Mutina, were honoured witfi a sup- 
plication fifty days long. V. 

At last this ceremony became ridiculous ; as appears from the 
supplications decreed Nero, for the murder of his mother, and for 
the fruitfiilness of Popaea, of which we read in Tacitus. 

The ovation some fancy to have derived its name from shouting 
Evion ! to Bacchus ; but the true original is ovis, the sheep, which 
was- usually off&red in this procession,- as an ox in the triumph. 
The show generally began at the Albai^lan mountain, whence the 
genenJ, with his retinue, made his entry into the city ; he went on 
foot with many flutes, or pipes, sounding in concert as he passed 
along, wearing a garment of myrtle as a token of peace, with an as- 
pect rather raising love and respect than fear. A. Gellius informs 
us, that this honour was then conferred on the victor, when either 
the war had not been proclaimed in due method, or not undertaken 
against a lawful enemy, and on a just account ; or when the enemy 
was but mean and inconsiderable.' But Plutarch has delivered his 
judgment in a. different manner ; he believes that heretofore the dif- 
ference betwixt the ovation and the triumph was not taken from the 
greatness of the achievements, but from the manr^er of performing 
theiu ; for they who having fought a set battle, and slain a great 
number of the enemy, returned victors, led that martial and (as it 
were) cruel procession of the triumph. But those who without 
force, by benevolence and civil behaviour, had done the business, 
and prevented the shedding of human blood ; to these commanders 
custom gave the honour of this peaceable ovation. For a pipe is 
the ensign or badge of peace, and myrtle the tree of Venus, who, 
beyond any other deities, has an extreme aversion to violence and 
ivar.* 

But whatever other difference there lay between these two solem- 
nities, we are assured the triumph was much the more noble and 
splendid procession. None were capable of this honour but Dic- 

' Noct. Att. lib. V. cap. 6. • Plut. in Marcell. 
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tators, Consuls, or Praetors; though we find some examples of dif- 
ferent practice ; as particularly in Pompey the Greats vho had a 
triumph decreed him, while he was only a Roman knight, and had 
not reached the Senatorian age.« 

A regular account of the proceedings at one of these solemnises, 
will give us a better knowledge of the matter than a larger disqui- 
sition about the several parts and appendages that belonged to it. 
And this the excellent Plutarch has favoured us with, in his descrip- 
tion of Paulus ^milius's triumph after the taking king Persons pri- 
soner, and putting a final period to the Macedonian empire. This 
must be owned to be the most glorious occasion imaginable ; and 
therefore we may expect the most complete relation that can pos- 
sibly be desired. The ceremony, then, of j£milius's triumph, was 
performed after this manner : 

^^ The people erected scaffolds in the Forum and Circus, and all 
the other parts of the city where they could best behold the pomp. 
The spectators were clad in white garments ; all the temples were 
open, and full of garlands and perfumes; the ways cleared and 
cleansed by a great many officers and tipstaffs, that drove away such 
as thronged the passage, or straggled up and down. This triumph 
lasted three days ; on the first, which was scarce long enough for the 
sight, were to be seen the statues, pictures, and images, of an extra- 
ordinary bigness, which were taken from the enemy, drawn upon 
seven hundred and fifty chariots. On the second was carried, in a 
great many wains, the fairest and the richest armour of the Mace- 
donians, both of brass and steel, all newly furbished and glittering; 
which, although piled up with the greatest art and order, yet seemed 
to be tumbled on heaps carelessly and by chance ; helmets were 
thrown on shields, coats of mail upon greaves, Cretan targets and 
Thracian bucklers and quivers of arrows lay huddled among horses' 
bits ; and through these appeared the points of naked swords, inter- 
mixed with long spears. All these arins were tied together with 
such a just liberty, that they knocked against one another as they 
were drawn along, and made a harsh and terrible noise ; so that the 
very spoils of the conquered could not be beheld without dread. 
After these waggons loaden with armour, there followed three thou- 
sand men, who carried the silver that was coined, in seven hundred 
and fifty vessels, each^of which weighed three talents, and was car- 
ried by four men. Others brought silver bowls, and goblets and 
cups, all disposed in such order as to make the best show, and all 
valuable, as well for their bigness, as the thickness of their engraved 

* Plut. m Pomp. 
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work. On the third day, early in, the morning, first came the trum- 
petecSf who did not sound as they were wont in a procession or ao- 
lemn entry^ but such a charge as the Hon^ans use when they en* 
courage their soldiers to fight. Next followed young men gift 
about with girdles curiously wvougbt, which led to the sacrifice 
120 stalled oxen, with their horns gilded, and their heads adorned 
with ribands and garlands ; and with these were boys that carried 
platt^i!S of silver and gold. After this was brought the gold coin^ 
which was divided intQ vessels that weighed three talents, like to those 
that coatalned the silvery they were in nu^nber fourscore wanting 
three. These were followed by those that brought the consei^rated 
bowl, whiqh .£milius caused to be made, that weighed ten talents, 
and was all beset with precious stones : Then were exposed to view 
the cups of Antigonus and Seleucus, and such as were ihade after 
the fashion invented by Thericles, and all the gold plate that was 
used at Perseus's table. Next to these came Perseus's chariot, in 
the which his.armour was placed, and on that his diadem : And 
after a little intermission, the king's children were led captives, and 
with th^un a train of nurses, masters, and governors, who all wept, 
and stretched forth their hands to the spectators, and taught the 
little infants to beg and intreat their compassion. There were two 
sons and a daughter, who, by reason of their tender, age, were alto- 
gether insensible of the greatness of their misery, which insensibi- 
lity of their conditionrendered it much more deplorable ; insomuch 
that Perseus himself was scarce regarded as he went along, whilst 
pity had fixed jthe eyes of the Romans upon the infants, and many 
of them, could not forbear tears ; all beheld the sight with a mixture 
of sorrow and joy, until the children had past. After his children 
and their attendants came Perseus himself, clad all in black, and 
wearing slippers, after the fashion of his country ; he looked like 
one altogether astonished and deprived of reason, through the great- 
ness of his misfortunes. Next followed a great company of his 
friends and familiars, whose countenances were disfigured with 
grief, and who;testified to all that b^eheld them, by their tears and 
their continual looking upon Perseus, that it was his hard fortune 
they so much lamented, and that they were regardless olf their 
own.— -Aftei^these were carried four hundred crowns, all made of 
gold, and sent from the cities by their respective ambassadors to 
i&milius, as a reward due to his valour. Then he himself came 
seated on a chariot magnificently adorned (a man worthy to be be<v 
held, even without these ensigns of power); he was clad in a gar- 
land of purple interwoven with gold, and held out a laurel-branch 
in his right hand. All the army in like manner, with, boughs of 
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laurel in their hands, and divided into bands and companies, fol- 
lowed the chariot of their commander, some singing odes (accord- 
ing to the usual custom) mingled with raillery ^ others, ^songs of 
triumph, and the praises of .£milius*s deeds, who was admired and 
accounted happy by all men, yet unenvied by every one that was 

good." ; 

There was one remarkable addition to this solemnity, which, 
though it seldom happened, yet ought not to escape our notice ; this 
was when the Roman, general had, in any engagement^ killed the 
chief comqaander of the enemy with his own hands ; for then in the 
triumphal pomp, the arms of the slain captain were carried before 
the victor, decently hanging on the stock of an oak, and so com* 
posing a trophy. In this nianner the procession went to the temple 
of Jupiter Feretrius (so called ^feriendo) ; and the general making 
a formal dedication of the spoils (the sfiolia opima^ as they termed 
them), hung them up in the temple. The first who performed this 
gallant piece of religion, was Romulus,, when he had slain Acron, 
king of the Coeninenses ; the second, Cornelius Coesus, with the 
attns of Tolumnius, a general of the Veientes ; the third and last, 
M. Marcellus, with those taken from Viridomarus, king of the 
Gauls; whence V'h'gil says of him, J&n. vi. 859 : 

TerHaqtie artna patri auapendet capta Quirino, 

Where Quirino must be understood only as an epithet applied to 
Jupiter, as denoting his authority and power in war; as the same 
word is attributed to Janus by Horace and Suetonius. Therefore 
Servius is most certainly guilty of a mistake, when he tells us, that 
the first spoils of this nature were, according to Numa's laws, to be 
presented to Jupiter ; the second to Mars ; and the third to Quiti- 
nus, or Romulus ; for that decree of Numa only took place, if the 
same person had the good fortune to take these spoils three times; 
but we are assured, that not only Romulus, but Cossus and Mar- 
cellus too, all made the dedication to Jupiter. 

The admirers of the Roman magnificence will be infinitely pleased 
with the relation already given from Plutarch of the trittrophal 
pomp ; while others, who fancy that people to have been possessed 
with a strange measure of vain-glory, and attribute all their military^ 
state and grandeur to ambitious ostentation, will be much better 
satisfied with the satirical account which Juvenal furnishf^s us with 
in his tenth Satire. He is saying, that Democritus found subject 
enough for a continual fit of laughter, in places where ther^ was no 
such formal pageantry as is commonly to be seen in Rome; and 
then be goes on, 36 : 
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QtUd, H vidinet Pr^torem cvrribw aUU 

Hvstantem, et medio ntbUmem in pulvere Circi 

In tunica Jovis, etpictte Sarrana ferentem 

Ex kvmeri* auUa toga^ magnaque corona , 

Tantum orbem, qiumto cervix non ntfficit uUa ? 

^tdppe tenet oudant hanc publiciu, et tibi Contul 

tA^e placeat, curru tervao porttUur eodem. 

-Oa nunc et volucrem, oceptro qudc aurgit ebumo ; 

lUinc comicines, hinc pracedeniia longi 

^gndnie officio^ et niveot ad/rana Q^riteo, 

De/ossa in IqcuUs^ guo9 oportula fecit anUcoe, 

What had he done» had he beheld on high. 

Our Consul seated in mock-majesty ; 

His chariot rolling o'er the dusty place, 

While with dumb pride, and a set formal face. 

He pnoves in the dull ceremonial track. 

With Jove's embroider'd coat upon his back ; 

A suit of hangings had not more opprest 

His shoulders, than a long laborious vest. 

A heavy gewgaw (call'd a crown) that spread 

About his temples, drown'd his narrow head : 

And would have crush'd it with the massy freight. 

But that a sweating slave sustain'd the weight, 

A slave in the same chariot seen to ride. 

To mortify the mighty madman's pride. 

And now th' imperial eagle rais'd on high. 

With golden beak (the mark of majesty). 

Trumpets before, and on the left and right 

A cavalcade of nobles all in white : 

In their own natures false and flattering tribes ; 

JBut made his friends by places and by bribes. drtdiw. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

TH£ ROMAN WAY OF DEOLARINO WAR, AND OF MAKING LEAGUES. 

THE Romans used abundance of superstition in entering upon 
any hostility, or closing in any league, or confederacy ; the public 
ministen, who performed the ceremonial part of both these, were the 
fe€iale*^'or heralds, already described among theprie&ts; nothing, 
reinuns but the ceremonies themselves, which were of this nature. 
Whoi any neighbouring state had given sufficient reason for the se- 
nate to suspect a desi|;n of breaking with them ; or had offered any 
violence or injustice to the subjects of Rome, which was enough to 
give them the repute of enemies : one of the/ecialee, chosen out of 
the college upon this occasion, and habited in the vest belonging to 
his order) together with his othf r ensigns and habiliments, set for- 
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ward for the enemy's country. As soon as he reached the confines, 
he pronounced a formal declaration of the cause of his arrival, 
calling all the gods to witness, and imprecating the divine vengeance 
on himself and his country, if his reasons were not just. When he 
came to the chief city of the enemy, he again repeated the same de- 
claration, with some addition, and withal desired satisfaction. If 
they delivered into his power the authors of the injury, or gave hos- 
tages for security, he returned satisfied to Rome ; if otherwise, they 
desired time to consider ; he went away for ten days, and then came 
again to hear their resolution. And this he did, in some cases, 
three times ; but if nothing was done toward an accommodation in 
about thirty days, he declared that the Romans would endeavour to 
assert their right by their arms. After this the herald was obliged 
to return, and make a true report of his embassy before the senate, 
assuring them of the legality of the war which they were now con- 
sulting to undertake ; and was then again dispatched to perform 
the last part of the ceremony, which was to throw a spear into (or 
towards) the enemy's country, in token of defiance, and, as a sum- 
mons to war, pronouncing at the same time a set form of words to 
the like purpose. 

As to the making of leagues, Polybius acquaints us, that the rati- 
fication of the articles of an agreement between the Ronaans and 
the Carthaginians was performed in this manner: The Carthagini- 
ans swore by the gods of their country ; and the Romans, after their 
ancient custom, swore by a stone and then by Mars. They swore 
by a stone thus : the herald who took the oath having sworn in be- 
half of the public, takes up a stone, and then pronounces these 
words : 

" If I keep my faith, may the gods vouchsafe their assistance, and 
give me success ; if, on the contrary, I violate it, then may the other 
party be entirely safe, and preserved in their country, in their lavrs, 
in their possessions, and, in a word, in all their rights and liberties; 
and may I perish and fall alone, as now this stone does :" And then 
he lets the stone fall out of his hands.* 

Livy's account of the like ceremony is something more particular; 
yet differs little in substance, only that he says the herald's conclud- 
ing clause was, << otherwise may Jove strike the Roman people, as 
I do this hog;"vand accordingly he killed a hog that stood ready bjf 
Vfith the stone which he held in his hand. This last opinion is con* 
firmed by the authority of Virgil, when, speaking of the Romans 
and Albanians, he says, JEn. viii. 641 : 

•Pdyb.lib.3. 
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Et caaa Jungebant faedera pwca. 
And perhaps both these customs might be in* use in different 
times. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE ROHAN METHOD OF TREATING THE PEOPLE THEY CONQUERED ; 
W^TH THE CONSTITUTION OF THE COLONIC, MUNIClPlA PRJE^EC- 
TUR£, AND PROVINCIJE. 

THE civil usage and extraordinary favours with which the Ro- 
mans obliged the poor conquered nations, has been reasonably es- 
teemed one of the prime causes of the extent of their dominions,' 
and the establishment of their command ; yet when they saw occa- 
sion, they were not behind in severer methods, such as the seizing 
on the greatest part of the enemy's land, or removing the natives to 
another soil. If a state or people had been necessitated to surren- 
der themselves into the Roman power, they used sub jugum mittiy 
to be^made pass under a yoke, in token of subjection ; for this pur- 
pose they set up two spears, and laying a third across them at the 
top, ordered those who had surrendered their persons to go under 
them;without arms or bejts. Those who could not be brought to 
deliver themselves up, but were taken by force, as they suffered ' 
several penalties, so very often sub corond venebant^ they were pub- 
licly sold for slaves ; where by corona some understand a sort of 
chaplets which they put about the captiyes' heads for distinction ; 
others would have it mean the ring of the Roman soldiers, who 
stood round the captives while they were exposed to sale. A. Gel- 
lius prefers the former reason.^ 

The several forms of. government which the Romans established 
in their conquests are very well worth our knowledge, and are sel- 
dom rightly distinguished ; we may take notice of these four ; Co- 
loni^j Munici/iiOj Prafectura^ and Provincial 

Colonie (properly speaking) were states, or communities, where 
the chief part of the inhabitants had been transplanted from Rome; 
and though mingled with the natives who had been left in the con* 
quered place, yet obtained the whole power and authority in the ad- 
ministration of affairs. One great advantage of this institution was, 

" Lib. 7. cap. 4. 
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that by this means tbe veteran soldiers, who bad served out their 
legal time, and had spent their vigour in the honour and defence of 
their country, might be favoured with a very agreeable reward, by- 
forming them into a colony, and sending them where they might be 
masters of large possessions, and so leajd the remainder of their day» 
in ease and plenty. 

Municifiia were commonly corporations, or enfranchised places^ 
where the natives were allowed the use of their old l^ws and consti- 
tutions, and at the same time honoured with the privilege of Roman^ 
citizens. But then this privilege, in some of the Municiftiay reached 
])0 farther than the bare title, without the proper rights of citizens, 
such as voting in the assemblies, bearing offices in the city, and the 
like. The former honour gave them the name of Civea Romani, 
the other only of Romania as P. Manutius with his usual exactness 
has distinguished.^ Of this latter sort, the first example were the 
Caritea, a people of Tuscany, who, preserving the sacred relics of 
the Romans, when the Gauls had taken the city, were afterwards 
dighified with the name of Roman citizens ; but not admitted into 
any part of the public administration. Hence the Censor's tables, 
where they entered the names of such persons as for some misde- 
qieanor were to lose their right of suffrage, had the name of CariieM 
Tabula J' 

The Prafectura were certain towns in Italy, whose inhabitants 
had the name of Roman citizens ; but were neither allowed to enjoy 
their own laws nor magistrates, being governed by annual Praefects 
sent from Rome. These were generally such places as were either 
suspected, or had some way or other incurred the displeaaure of 
the Roman state ; this being accounted the. hardest condition that 
was imposed on any people of Italy.y 

The differences between the proper citizens of Rome, and the in* 
habitants of Municifiiaj colonies, and Fra/ecturay may be thus in 
short summed up. The first and highest order were registered in tbe 
Census, had the right of suffrage and of bearing honours, werg as-, 
sesded in the poll-tax, served in the legions, used the Roman laws 
and religion, and were called Quiritea and Populus RomanuM, The 
Municipes were allowed the four first of these marks, and were de- 
liied the four last. The Coloni were in these three respects like 
the true citizens, that they used the Roman laws and religioni and 
served in the legions ; but they were debarred the other fiv^ con- 
ditions. The people in the Fra/ecturtg had tbe hardest i^eaaiue 



^ De Civitat. Rbm. p. 29. y Cahr. Lexicon. Jori^c. in voce. 

» A. Gell. lib. 16. cap. 13. 
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of ftU; being obliged to submit to the Roman laws, and yet enjoying/ 
no farther privilege of dtizens.« 

All other cities and states in Italy, which were neither Colonia^ 
Munieffiiay nor Prafecturaj had the name of Faderata CiuUatea^ 
enjoying entirely their own customs, and forms of government, with- 
out the least alteration, and only joined in confederacy with the Ro- 
mans, upon such terms as had been adjusted between them/ 

The Provinces were foreign countries of larger extent, which, 
upbn the entire reducing them under the Roman dominions, were 
tiew modelled according to the pleasure of the conquerors, and sub- 
jected to the command of annual governors sent from Rome, bein^ 
commonly assigned such taxes and contributions as the senate 
thought fit to demand. But because the several towns and commu- 
nities in every country did not behave themselves in the iame man- 
ner toward the Romans, some professing more friendship, and a de- 
sire of union and agreement; while others were more obstinate and 
refractory, and unwilling to part with their own liberty upon any 
terms ; therefore, to reward those people who deserved well of their 
hands, they allowed some places the use of their own constitutions 
in many respects, and sometimes excused the inhabitants from pay- 
ing tribute; whence they were termed Immunesy in opposition to 
the Vectigalen^ 

The tribute exacted from the provinces, was of two sorts, either 
certain or uncertain. The certain tribute, or 5/i/?encfii/m, was either 
a set sum of money to be collected by the provincial Quaestor, which 
they called Pecupfa btdinaria; or else a subsidy raised on the pro- 
vincials for particular occasions, such as the maintaining of so many 
soldiers, the rigging out and paying such a number of vessels, and 
the like, termed Pecunia extraordinaria. 

The uncertain tribute consisted of What they called Portorium^ 
Scrifituta, and Decuma, The Portorium was a duty imposed upon 
all goods and wares imported and exported. The Scrifitura was a 
tax laid upon pastures and cattle. The Decuma was the quantity of 
corti Which the farmers were obliged to pay to the Roman state^ 
commonly the tenth part of their crop. 

But besides this, which they properly termed Frumentum de^ 
cumanum, and which was farmed by the publicans, hence called de- 
cumani^ there was the Frumentum emfituniy and Frumentum astima^ 
tum^ both taken up in the provinces. The Frumentum emptum was 
of two sorts, either deeufnanumyov inifieratum ; the fortner was ano- 
ther tenth paid upon consideration of such a sum as the senate h;id 

* P. Manut de Giv. Rom. p. 30. • Id«^ 
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determined to be the price of it, who rated it at so much a bushel, 
according to their pleasure. The Frumcntum imficratum was a quan- 
tity of com equally exacted of the provincial farmers after the two 
V tenths, at such a price as the chief magistrate pleased to give. Fru- 
mentum ^atijnatumy was a corn tax required of the chief magistrate 
of the province for his private use, and the occasions of his family. 
This was commonly compounded for in money, and, on that account, 
took its name ab eatimando^ from rating it at such a sum of money. 
Besides all these, Sigonius mentions Frumentum honorarium^ 
upon the authority of Cicero, in his oration against Piso : but pec- 
haps Cicero, in that place, does not restrain the honorarium to com, 
but may mean, in general, the present usually made to pi*ovincial 
governors, soon after their entrance on their office. 

After Augustus had made a division of the provinces between 
himself and the people, the annual taxes paid by the provinces un- 
der the emperor were called atifiendia ; and those that were gather- 
ed in the people^s provinces, tributa^ 



CHAPTER XIX. 

TH£ ROMAN WAT OF TAKING TOWNS ; WITH THE MOST HBMAJ9&ABLS 
INVENTIONS AND ENGINES MADE USB OF IN THEIR SIEGES. 

Before we enquire into thia subject, a very memorable custom 
presents itself to our notice, which was practised almost as soon as 
the Roman army invested any town ; and that was the evocatio Be- 
orum tutclariumj or inviting out the guardian deities ; the reason of 
which seems to have been, either because they thought it impossi- 
ble to force any place, while it enjoyed such powerful defenders ; or 
else because they accounted it a most heinous act of impiety, to act 
in hostility against the persons of the gods. This custom is de- 
scribed at large by Macrobius in his Saturnalia^ lib. 3. cap. 9. 

The Romans were seldom desirous of attempting any town by way 
of siege, because they thought it would scarce answer the expense 
and incommodity of the method ; so that this was generally their last 
hopes ; and in all their great wars, there are very few examples of 
any long leaguers undertook by them. The means, by which they 

^ Calvin. Leucon. Juxjd. in Tributa. 
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possessed themselves of any important places, were commonly either 
by storm, or immediate surrendry. If they took a town by storm, it 
was either by open force, or by stratagem. In the former, they made 
their attacks without battering the wall, and were only said ag^redi 
urbem cum corondy to begirt a town ; because they drew their whole 
army round the walls, and fell on all the quarters at once. If this 
way was ineffectual, ihey battered down the walls with their rams and 
other engines. Sometimes, they mined and entered the town under 
ground : sometimes, that they might engage with the enemy upon 
equal terms, they built wooden towers, or raised mounts to the height 
of the walls, from whence they might gall and molest them within 
their works. The besieged were in most danger in the first case, 
upon a general assault ; for their walls were to be made good in all 
places at once; and it fell out many times, that there were not men 
enough to supply and relieve all the parts ; and if they had a suffici- 
ent number of men, yet all perhaps were not of equal courage ; and 
if any gave ground, the whole town was in a great hazard of being 
lost ; so that the Romans oftentimes carried very considerable places 
atone storm. But if they battered the walls with engines, they were 
under some disadvantage, their quarters being of necessity to be 
extended, so that they must be thinner and weaker in some places 
than in others, and unable to make a stout opposition against aqy 
considerable sally. Besides, the besieged were not at a loss for ways 
of defeating their stratagems ; as, they eluded the force of their 
mines by countermining, or by disturbing them in their works ; par- 
ticularly putting oil and feathers, with other stinking stuff, into bar- 
rels of wood; then setting them on fire, they tumbled them among 
the Romans, that the noisomeness of the stench might force them 
to quit their stations. Their towers of wood, their rams and other, 
engines, they commonly set on fire and destroyed ; and then, for 
the mounts which were raised against their walls, they used, by 
digging underneath, to steal away the earth, and loosen the foun- 
dations of the mount till it fell to the ground. 

Upon this account the Romans (as was before observed) much 
preferred the sudden and brisk way of attacking a place ; and if they 
did not carry it in a little time, they frequently raised the siege, and 
prosecuted the war by other means. As Scipio, in his African expe- 
dition, having assaulted Utica without success, changed his resolu- . 
tion, drew off bis men from the place, and addressed liimself wholly 
to bring the Carthaginian army to an engagement. And therefore, 
though sometimes they continued a tedious siege, as at Veii, Car- 
thage, and Jerusalem, yet generally they were much more desirous 
of drawing the enemy to a battle; for by defeating an army, they 

32 
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many times got a whole kingdom in a day ; vbereas an obstinate 
town has cost them several years. See Machiavel's Art of War, 
Book II. 

The inventions and engines, which the Romans made use of in 
their sieges, were very numerous, and the knowledge of them is but 
of little service at present ; however, we may lake a short view of 
the most considerable of them, which most frequently occur in 
Caesar and other historians; these are the Turres mobilesyihe Tea- 
ttidinesj the Mueculusy the Finea^ and the Plutei^ together with the 
Ariea^ the Batista^ the CatafiuUa^ and the Scorfiio, 

The turrea mobiles^ or moveable turrets, were of two sorts, the 
lesser and the greater ; the lesser sort were about sixty cubits high, 
and the square sides seventeen cubits broad ; they had five or six, 
and sometimes ten stories or divisions, every division being made 
open on all sides. The greater turret was 120 cubits high, 23 cubits 
square ; containing sometimes fifteen, sometimes twenty divisions. 
They were of very great use in making approaches to the walls, the 
divisions being able to carry soldiers with engines, ladders, casting- 
bridges, and other necessaries. The wheels on which they went, 
were contrived to be within the planks, to defend them from the 
enemy, and the men who were to drive them forward, stood behind, 
where they ^vere most secure : the soldiers in the inside were pro- 
tected by raw hides, which were thrown over the turret, in such 
places as were most exposed. 

The teatudo was properly a figure which the soldiers cast them- 
selves into ; so that their targets should close all together above their 
heads, and defend them from the missive weapons of the enemy ; as 
if we suppose the first rank to have stood upright on their feet, and 
the rest to have stooped lower and lower by degrees, till the last rank 
kneeled down upon their knees ; so that every rank covering with 
their target the heads of all in the rank before them, they repre- 
sented a tortoise-shell or a sort of pent-house. This was used as 
yrcll in field-battles as in sieges. But besides this, the Romans call- 
ed in general all their covered defensive engines, teatudinea; among 
which, those which most properly obtained the name, seemed to 
have been almost of an oval figure, composed of boards, and wat- 
tled up at the sides with wickers ; serving for the conveyance of the 
soldiers near the walls, on several occasions ; they ran upon wheels, 
and so were distinguished frbm the vinea, with which they are 
sometimes confounded. 

The muaculua is conceived to have been much of the same nature 

as the teatudinea; but it seems to have been of a smaller size, and 

nosed of stronger materials, being exposed for a much longer 
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time to the force of the enemy ; for in these muBculi the pioneers 
were sent to the. very walls, where they were to continue, while 
with their dolabra^ or pick-a^es, and other instruments, they en- 
deavoured to undermine the foundations. Caesar has described the. 
muMculua at Jarge in his second book of the civil wars. 

The vinea were composed of wicker hurdles laid for a roof on the 
top of posts, which the soldiers, who went under it for shelter, bore 
up with their hands. Some will ihave them to have been contrived 
with a double_roof ; the first and lower roof of planks, and the upper 
roof of hurdles, to break the force of any blow without disordering 
the machine. 

The /ilutei consisted of the same materials as the former, but were 
of a much different figure, being shaped like an arched sort of wag- 
gon; and having three wheels, so conveniently placed, that the ma- 
chine would move either way with equal ease. They were put much 
to the same use as the muscuti. ^ 

The engines hitherto described were primarily intended for the 
defence of the soldiers ; the offensive are yet behind. Of these the 
most celebrated, and which only deserves a. particular description^ 
was the ariea or ram ; this was of two sorts, the one rude and plain, 
the other artificial and compound. The former seems to have been 
no niore than a great beam which the soldiers bore on their arms- 
and shoulders, and with one end of it by main force assailed the 
wall. The compound ram is thus described by Josephus : " The 
ram, (says he) is a vast long beam, like the mast of a ship, strength- 
ened at one end with a head of iron, something resembling, that of 
a ram, whence it took its name. This is hung by the midst with 
ropes to another beam, which lies across a couple of posts, and 
hanging thus equally balanced, it is by a great number of men vio- 
lently thrust forward, and drawn backward, and so shakes the wall 
with its iron head. Nor is there any tower or wall so thick or strong, 
that, after the first assault of the ram, can afterwards resist its force 
in the repeated assaults."" 

Plutarch informs us that Mark Antony, in the Parthian war, 
made use of a ram fourscore feet long ; and Vitruvius tells us, that 
they were sometimes 106, sometimes 120 feet in length ; and to this 
perhaps the force and strength of the engine was in a great mea- 
sure owing. The ram was managed at one time by a whole cen- 
tury, or order of soldiers, and they being spent, were seconded by 
another century ; so that it played continually without any inter- 
mission, being usually covered with a vineoy to protect it from the 
attempts of the enemy. 

^ FUv. Joseph, de Excidio Hierosolym. lib. 3. 
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As for the other engines^ which served not for such great uses^ 
and are not so celebrated in authors, a mechanical descr}{>tion of 
them would be vexatious as well as needless; onlf it may in short 
be observed, that .the baliata was always employed in throwing great 
stones, the catafiutta in casting the larger sort of darts and spears, 
and the scxyrfiio in sending the lesser darts and arrows. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE NAVAL AFFAIRS OF THE ^OMAN'S. 

THE Romans, though their city was seated very conveniently for 
maritime affairs, not being above fifteea miles distant from the Tyr- 
rhenian sea ; and having the river Tyber running through it, capable 
of receiving the smaller vessels ; yet seem to have wholly neglected 
all naval concerns for many years after the building of Rome. And 
^me are willing to assign this as one of the main causes which pre- 
aerved that state so long in its primitive innocence and integrity ; 
free from all those corruptions which an intercourse with foreigners 
might probably have brought into fashion. However Dionysius as- 
sures us, tliat Ancus Martins built Ostia at the mouth of the Tyber 
for a port, that the city might by this means be supplied with the 
commodities of the neighbouring nations.^ And it appears from the 
reasons of the Tarentine war agreed upon by all historians, that the 
Romans in that age had a fieet at sea. Yet Polybius expressly main- 
tains^ that the first time they ever adventured to sea was in the first 
Punic war ;' but he must either mean this only of ships of war, or 
else contradict himself; for in another part of his works, giving up a 
transcript of some articles agreed on between the Romans and the 
Carthaginians, in the consulship of M. Brutus and Horatius, soon af- 
ter the expulsion of the royal family ; one of the articles is to this 
efiect, that the Romans, and the allies of the Romans, shall not navi- 
gate beyond the Fair Promontory, unless constrained by weather, or 
an enemy, £cc. And after this, in two other treaties which he has 
presented us with, there are several clauses to the same purpose.^ 
But howsoever these matters are to be adjusted, we are assured, that 
about the year of the city 492,^ the Romans observing that the coast 
of Italy lay exposed to the depredations of the Carthaginian fleet, 

* Dionys. Ilalic. lib. 3. ^ Polyb. lib. 3. 

« Lib. 1. I Casaubon. ChmnoIog« ad Polyb. 
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^ich ofldn rtmie descents upon them) and considering "vrithal that 
the war was likety to last, they determined to render themselves 
masters of a naval ^rmy. So wonderful was the bravery and reso- 
lution of that people in enterprises of the greatest hazard and mo- 
ment, that having hitherto^carce dreamed of navigation, they should^ 
at one heat, resolve on so adventurous an expedition, and make the 
first proof of their skill in a naval battle with the Carthaginians^ who 
had held the dominion of the sea uncontested, derived down to theia 
from their ancestors. Na*y, so utterly ignorant were the Romans 
in the art of ship-building, that it would have been almost impos-* 
sible for them to have put their design into effect, had not fortunet 
who always espoused their cause, by a mere accident instructed themi 
in the method. For a Carthaginian galley, which was out a cruis- 
ingy venturing too near the shore, chanced to be stranded, and be-* 
fore they could get her off, the Romans, intercepting them, took 
her : and by the model of this galley, they built their first fleet. But ^ 
tiieir way of instructing their seamen in the use of the oar is no less 
remarks^le, wherein they proceeded after this manner ; they caused 
banks to be contrived on the shore in the same fashion and order as 
they were to be in their galleys, and placing their men with their 
oars upon the banks, there they exercised them; an ofBcer, for that 
purpose, being seated in the midst, who, by signs with his hand, 
inatructed them how at once and all together they were to dip their 
oars, amd how in like manner to recover them out of the water : 
And by this means they became acquainted with the management 
of the oar. But in a little time, finding their vessels were not built 
with extraordinary art, and consequently proved somewhat on- 
wieldly in working, it came into their heads to recompense this de* 
feet 9 by contriving some hew invention, which might be of use to 
them in fight. And then it was that they devised the famous ma^ 
chine called the con; w*; which was framed after this following 
manner ; they erected, on the prow of their vessels a round piece of 
timber, of about a foot and a half diameter, and about twelv'e feet 
long; on the top whereof, they had a block or pulley. Round this 
piece oi timber they laid a stage or platform of boards, four feet 
broad, and about eighteen feet long, which was well framed, and 
fastened with iron. The entrance was long>ways, and it moved 
about the aforesaid upright piece of timber, as on a spindle, and 
could be hoisted iip within six feet of the top ; about this a sort of 
H parapet, knee high, which was defended with upright bars of iron 
sharpened at the end; towardsOhe top whereof there was a ring; 
through this ring, fastening a rope, by the help of a pulley, they 
hoialed or lowered the engine at pleasure ; and so with it attacked 
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the enemy's vessels, sometirnes on their how, and sometimes on 
their broadside, as occasion best served. When they had grappled 
the enemy with those iron spikes, if they happened to swing broad- 
side to broadside, then they entered from all parts ; but in cas^they 
attacked them on the bow, they entered two and two by the help of 
this machine, the foremost defending the fore-part, and those that 
followed the flanks, keeping the boss of their bucklers level with 
the top of the parapet. 

To this purpose, Polybius (according to the late most excellent 
version) gives us an account of the first warlike preparations which 
the Romans made by sea. We may add, in short, the order which 
they observed in drawing up their fleet for battle, taken from the 
same author^ the two Consuls were in the two admiral galleys, in 
the front of their two distinct squadrons, each of them just a-head 
of their divisions, and a-breast of each other; the first fleet being 
posted on the right, the second on the left, making two long files or 
lines of battle. And, whereas it was necessary to give a due space 
between each galley, to ply their oars, and keep clear one of another, 
and to have their heads or prows looking somewhat outwards; this 
manner of drawing up did therefore tiaturally form an angle, the 
point whereof was at the two admiral galleys, which were near to- 
gether ; and as their two lines were prolonged, so the distance grew 
consequently wider and wider towards the rear^ But, because the 
naval as well as the land army consisted of four legions, and accord- 
ingly the ships made four divisions, two of these are yet behind; of 
which the third fleet, or third legion, was drawn up frontways in 
the rear of the first and second, and so stretching along from point 
to podnt, composed a triangle, whereof the third line was the base. 
Their vessels of burden, that carried their horses and baggage, were 
in the rear of these ; and were, by the help of small boats provided 
for that purpose, towed or drawn after them. In the rear of all, was 
the fourth fleet called the triariansj drawn up likewise in rank or 
frontways, parallel to the tlurd; but these made a longer line, by 
which means the extremities stretched out, and extended beyond the 
two angles at the base. The several divisions of the army being 
thus disposed, formed, as is said, a triangle ; the area within was 
void, but the base was thick and solid, and the whole body quick^ 
active, and very difficult to be broken. 

If we descend to a particular description of the several sorts of 
ships, we meet commonly with three kinds, ships of war, ships of 
burden, and ships of passage ; the first for themost part rowed with 
oars ; the second steered with sails ; and the last often towed with 
Topes. Ships of passage were either for the transportation of men, 
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sucb as the ow-AiTrt/i/yo} or s-^MT I €^Tt hi; or of horses, as the hipfiagincs. 
The ships of butxlen, which the Roman authors call naves oneraria^ 
and the Grecian ft^riM]^ and cXKoth^ (whence the name of hulks may 
properly be derived), served for the conveyance of victuals and other 
provisions, and sometimes too for the carrying over soldiers, as wc 
find in Caesar.. Of the ships of war, the most considerable were the 
naves longa^ or galleys, so named from their form, which was the 
most convenient to wield round, or to cut their way ; whereas the 
ships of burden were generally built rounder and more hollow, that 
they might be the more easy to load, and might hold the more goods. 
The most remarkable of iht naves long a ^ w^ere the triremis^ the qua- 
driremiSyBiTi^ quingueremis. Tf/ufj»,T£r^;j^jj5,and n£»Tj?^jj$; exceeding 
one another by one bank of oars; which banks were raised slopingly 
one above another; and consequently those which had most banks 
were built highest, and rowed with the greatest strength. Some in- 
deed fancy a different original of these names, as that in the triremis, 
for example, either there were three banks one after the other on a 
level, or three rowers sat upon one bank ; or else three men tugged 
all to?:ether at one oar; but this is contrary, not only to the autho- 
rity of the classics, but to the figures of the triremes^ still appearing 
in ancient monuments. Besides these, there were two other rates, 
one higher, and the other lower. The higher rates wq meet with 
are the hexeres^ the hefiteres^ the octeres^ and so on to the xfyrfxa/ JV- 
«jjfw ; nay, Polybius relates, that Philip of Macedon, father to Per- 
seus, had* an ejcit«i^f*uf ir$ ;^ which Livy translates, Tza-yf* quam sex sex- 
decim versus remorum agebant^ a ship with sixteen banks ; yet this 
was much inferior to the ship built by Philopater, which Plutarch 
tells us had forty banks.' The lower rates were the biremis and the 
moneres. The bireme^ in Greek h^i^fi^^ or J*/«^«t«^, consisted of two 
banks of oars; of these the fittest for service, by reason of their 
lightness and swiftness, were called libtirnica, from the Liburni^ a 
people in Dalmatia, who first invented that sort of building; for, 
being corsairs, they rowed up and down in these light vessels, and 
maintained themselves by the prizes they took."" Yet in latter times, 
all the smaller and more expedite ships, whether they had more or 
less than two banks, were termed in general liburna or iiburnica. . 
Thus Horace and Propertius call the ships which Augustus made 
use of in the sea-engagement at Actium ; and Florus informs us, 
that this fleet was made of vessels from three to six banks.* Sue- 
tonius mentions an extravagant sort of libumica invented by the 
emperor Caligula, adorned with jewels in the poop, with sails of 

* Polyb. in Fragment. ^ Dacier on Horace, Epod. 1. 

* Lib. 53, y In Denictrio, ' JLib. 4. cap. 11. 
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many coloursi and fuf nishtd with large porticosy bagnios, and din- 
ing-rooms, besides the curious rows of vines and fruit-trees of all 
sorts."* 

The moneresy mentioned by Livy, was a galley, having but one 
single bank of oars, of which we find five sorts in authors, the ilM»- 
^«$, or actuaria^ the r^i«xovrd^«$, the Tio-0-«^«i&«yT«^«<, the»-fyr«jM»r»^0$, 
and the fifc^TovTo^©?, of twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, and an hundred 
oars. ' 

It may be observed, that, though these under-rates are supposed 
to have been built in the form of the navea lo?igay yet they are not 
so generally honoured with that name; and sometimes in authors 
of credit we find them directly opposed to the naves long^j and at 
other times to the fJixtfMt^ or war-ships. 

But the ships of war occur under several other different denomi- 
nations, as the iecta^ or constrata^ or the afierta. The tecta^ or 
jMftT^^f *««/, wei;e so called, because they had x«rtf$-^^futr«» or hatches; 
whereas the afierta^ or ic^^axra/, had none. The greater ships, as 
the guadrire mis SiVid upwards, seem always to have had hatches; 
the triremes and biremes are sometimes described otherwise; and 
all below these were afierta, Cicero and other authors sometimes 
use the word afihractum for a particular sort of ship ; and Polybius 
x«r«^^«ier*$, for a guinquereme. Besides these we meet witk the 
naves rostrata and naves turrita: The first were such as bad beaks 
or rostra^ necessary to all ships which were to engage in a battle. 
The others were such as had turrets erected on their decks, from 
whence the soldiers used all manner of weapons and engines, as if 
it had been on land, and so engaged with the greatest fury imagi- 
nable; as Virgil describes the fight at Aclium : 



• Peloffo credos innare revulws 



Cycladasy aut monies concurrere montibus altos f 

Tanta mole viri turritis puppibus instanL JEjt. viii. 691. ' 

The officers in the navy were, firafectus classis^ or admiral, and 
sometimes the duumviri^ when two were joined in commission to- 
gether with the trierarchus, or captain of a particular ship, most 
properly of the trireme; the gubernator^ or master; the ceUusteSy 
or boatswain, and others of inferior note. 

Under the emperors, as there, were legions established in most 
parts of the Roman dominions, so they had constantly fleets in thosfc 
seas which lay conveniently for the defence of neighbouring coun- 
tries. Hence Augustus kept one navy at Misenum in the Mare In- 
ferum, to protect and keep in obedience France, Spain, Mauritania, 
Egypt, Sardinia, and Sicily ; s^nother at Ravenna in the Mare Supe- 
» 

«■ Saetom in Calig. cap. 37. 
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runi) to defend and bridle Epirus, Macedon^ Achaxa, Crete, Cyprusy 
together with all Asia. Nor were their navies only maintained on 
the seas, but several too on the principal rivers, as the Germanica 
clasaisy on the Rhine, the Danubiana^ the EufihratenBta^ Sec. to be 
met with in Tacitus, and other historians. See Sir Henry Savil's 
dissertation at the end of his translation of Tacitus. 

To this subject of the Roman shipping, we may add a very re- 
markable custom of such as had escaped a wreck at sea, which we 
find hinted at in almost every place of the poets, and often alluded 
to by other authors ; on which a great modern critic delivers him- 
self to this purpose. 

It was a custom for those who had been saved from a shipwreck, 
to have all the circumstances of their adventure represented on a 
tablet. Some persons made use of their tablet to move the com- 
passion of those that they met, as they travelled up and down; and 
by their charity to repair their fortunes, which had suffered so much 
at sea. These Juvenal describes. Sat. xiv. 301 : 

— Mena rate naufiragua assent 
Dum rogat, et picta ae tempeataie tuetur. 

His vessel sunk, tlie wretch at some lane's end 
A painted storm for farthings does extend. 
And lives upon the picture of his loss. 

For this purpose they hung the tablet about their necks, and kept 
singing a sort of canting verses, expressing the manner of their mis- 
fortunes ; almost like the modem pilgrims. Persius, Sat. i. 88 : 

-*-— Cantet ai naufragua^ aaaam 

Prohilerim? Cantaa cumfraeta te in trade pictum 

JEx humero portea ? 

Say, should a shipwrecked sailor sing his woe, 

Would I be moved to pity, or bestow 

An alms ? Is this your season for a song, *! 

When your despairing phiz you bear along, > 

Daub'd on a plank, and o'er your shoulders hung? j 

Others hung up such a tablet in the temple of the particular deity 

to whom they had addressed themselves in their exigence, and whose 

assistance had, as they thought, effected their safety. This they 

termed properly votiva tabella. Juvenal has a fling at the Roman 

superstition in this point, when he informs us, that it was the business 

of a company of painters to draw pictures on these accounts for the 

temple of Isis ; Sat. xii. 27 : 

■ Quam votiva teatantur fana tabella 
JPlurima^ pictorea quia neacit ab laide paaci ? 

Such as in Isis' dome may be surveyed 
On votive tablets to the life portrayed 
Where painters are employed and earn their bread.. 

But the custom went much farther ; for the lawyers at the bar 

33 
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used to have the case of the client expressed in a picture, that, by 
showing his hard fortune, and the cruelty and injustice of the ad- 
verse party, they might move the cotnpassion of the judge. This 
Quintilian declares himself against in his sixth book. Nor was this 
all ; for such persons as had escaped in any fit of sickness, used to ^ 
dedicate a picture of the deity whom they fancied to have relieved 
them. And this gives us a light into the meaning of Tibullus, lib. 
l.Eleg. 3: 

Mmc, DeOy nunc mccurre mJd ; nam posse mederi 
JHcta docet tempUs muUa tabella tidt, 

N0W9 goddess, now thy tortur'd suppliant heal ; 
For votive paints attest thy sacred skill. 

Thus some Christians in ancient times," upon a signal recovery 
of their health, used to offer a sort of medal in gold or silver, on 
which their own effigies were expressed, in honour of the saint whom 
they thought themselves obliged to for their deliverance. And this 
custom still obtains in the popish countries.* 

» Casauhon in Persiuniy Sat. 1. v. 88. • Dacier on Horace, lib* 1, Od. 5. 
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CHAPTER L 



OF THE PRIVATE SPORTS AND GAMES. 

A GREAT part of the Roman pomp atid superstition was taken 
up in their games and shows, and therefore very many of their cus- 
toms have a dependence on those solemnities. But, in our way, we 
should not pass by the private sports and diversions ; not that they 
are worth our notice in themselves, but because many passages and 
allusions in authors would otherwise be very difficult to apprehend. 

The private games particularly worth our remark are the La* 
trunculiy the Tali and Teasera^ the Pila^ the Par impar^ and the 
Trochua, 

The game at Latrunculi seems to have been much of the same 
nature as the modern chess ; the original of it is generally referred 
to Palamedes's invention at the siege of Troy ; though Seneca at- 
tributes it to Chilon, one of the seven Grecian sages ; and some 
fancy that Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, contrived this sport, to instruct 
his soldiers, after a diverting manner, in the military art. How- 
ever, it is certain, it expresses the chance and order of war so very 
happily, that no place can lay so just a claim to the invention as the 
camp. Thus the ingenious Vida begins his poem on this subject : 

Jjudimus effigiem beUi, eimulataque verts 
JPraUa, buxo acieajictaa, et ludicra regno ; 
Ut gendm inter Be reges, aUnuque, tugerque. 
Pro laude oppoeiHf jcertant bicohribua armu, 

"War's harmless shape we sing, and boxen trains 
Of youth, encount'ring on the cedar plains ; 
How two tall kings, by different armour known. 
Traverse the field, and combat for renown. 

The chess-men which the Romans used were generally of wax or 
glass ; thdr common name was calculi^ or latrunculi : The poets 
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sometimes term them latronea^ whence iatrunculua was at first 
derived ; for la(ro among the ancients signified at first a servant (as 
the word knave in English), and afterwards a soldier. 

Seneca has mentioned this play oftener, perhaps, than any other 
Roman author; particularly in one place^he has a very remarkable 
story, in which he designs to give uk an example of wonderful reso- 
lution and contempt of death ; thougph some will be more apt to in- 
terpret it as an instance of insensible stupidity. The story is this s 
one Canius Julius (whom he extols very much on other accounts) 
had been sentenced to death by Caligula; the centurions coming 
by with a tribe of malefactors, and ordering him to bear them com* 
pany to execution, happened to find him engaged at this game. Ca- 
nius upon his first summons, presently fell to counting his men, and 
bidding his antagonist be sure not to brag fidsely of the victory after 
his death ; he only desired the centurion to bear witness, that he 
had one man upon the board more than his companion ; and so 
very readily joined himself to the poor wretches that were going to 
suffer.* 

But the largest and most accurate account of the latruneuli^ given 
us by the ancients, is to be met with in the poem to Piso ; which 
some will have to be Ovid's, others Lucan's, and many the work of 
an unknown author. 

The Tali and Tessera ^ by reason of so many passages in authors 
equally applicable to both, have oftentimes been confounded with 
one another, and by some distinguished as a separate game from the 
lu8U8 aleaj or dice ; whereas, properly speaking, the Greeks and 
Romans had two sorts of games at dice, the Indus /a^or»m,or play at 
cock -all, and the Indus tesserarurriy or what we call dice. They 
played at the first with the four tali^ and at the other with three tes- 
sera. The tali had but four sides, marked with four opposite num- 
bers ; one side with a tresy and the opposite with a quatre ; one with 
an Ace, and the contrary with a sice. The dice had six faces, four 
marked with the same number as the tali^ and the two others 
with a deujc and a cinque^ always one against the other; so that in 
bqth plays the upper number and the lower, either on the talus or 
^ffitfcra, constantly made seven. 

There were very severe laws in force against these plays, forbid- 
ding the use of them at all seasons, only during the Saturnalia ^ 
though they gamed ordinarily at other times, notwithstanding the 
prohibition. But there was one use made of them at feasts and en> 
tertainments which perhaps did not fall under the extent of the laws ; 

• Seneca de Tranquil. Animi, cap. 14. 
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and that was to throw dice who should command In chhfj and have 
the power of prescribing rules at a drinking bout ; who in Horace is 
called arbiter bibendi. 

They threw both the tali and the ttasere out of a long box, for 
which they had several names, 2is/ritillumjfiyrgU8^ turricula^ orCa^ 
&c. 

There are many odd terms scattered up and down in authors, by 

which they signified their fortunate and unfortunate casts ; we may 

take notice of the beat and the worst. The best cast with the tali 

was, when there came up four different numbers, as tresj quatrcy 

^ice, ace : The best with the dice was three aicen s the common term 

for both was Fenua or baailicus ; the poorest cast in both having 

the name of cania, Persius opposes the aenio^ and the eaniculay as 

the best and worst chances : 

^.^^-.-^ Q^d dexter semo ferrety 

Scire erat in votis ; damnoea carUeula quantum 

Haderet, auffuata coUo nonfalUer Orae, Sat. iti. 48. 

But then my study was to cog the dice. 

And dexterously to throw the lucky Sice ; 

To shun AmeB-ace that swept my stakes away i "^ 

And watch the box for fear they should convey C 

False bonesy and put upon me in the play. j BKTiiEar. 

The wiser and severer Romans thought this sedentary diversion 

fit only for aged men^ who could not so well employ themselves in 

any stirring recreation. " Let them (says old Cato in TuUy) have 

their armour, their horses and their spears ; let them take their club 

and their javelin ; let them have their swimming matches and their 

races, so they do but leave us, among the numerous sports, the tali 

and the teaaera** But the general corruption of manners made the 

case quite otherwise. Juvenal xiv. 4 : 

Si damnosa eenemjuvat alea, ludit et hares 
BuUatuSfpanooque eadem movet armafritillo. 

If gaming does an aged sire entice, "^ 

Then my young master swiftly learns the vice, C 

And shakes, in hanging-sleeves, the little box and dice. 3 ]ftBTDxir. 

Nor was it probable, that this game should be practised with any 
Tnoderation in the city, when the emperors were commonly profess- 
ed admirers of it. Augustus himself played unreasonably, without 
any regard to the^'time of the year.** But the great master of this 
art was the emperor Claudius, who by his constant practice (even 
as he rode about in his chariot) gained so much experience, as to 
compose a book on the subject. Hence Seneca, in his sarcastical 
relation of the emperor's apotheosis, when after a great many adven- 
tures he has at last brought him to hell, makes the infernal judges 

*» Sueton. Aug", cap. 71. 
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condemn him (as the most proper punisbment in the world) to plvf 
continually at dice with a box that had the bottom out ; which kept 
him always in hopes^ and yet always baulked his expectations : * 

•Vam guoHet mhavrtu erai retontMefiiUBo, 
Utraque aubducto fugiebat tesierajindo f 
Cumque recollectot auderet ndttere talos^ 
lM8uro nrmUs sempcTf 9€mperque petenM, 
Deceperejidem .- refugit, digUo8que per ipa99 
FaUax assiduo dilabitur aleafurto. 
Sic cum jam mmmi Umguntttr ctUndna montiig 
Jrrita Sityphio vohnmtur poTidera coUo, 



For whensoever he shook the box to cast. 
The rattling dice delude his eager haste ; 
And if he tried again, the waggish bone 
Insensibly was through his fingers gone ; 
Still he was throwing, yet he ne'er had thrown. 
So weary Sisyphus, when now he sees 
The welcome top, and feeds his joyfhl eyes. 
Straight the rude stone, as cruel fate commands. 
Falls sadly down, and meets his restless hands. 



I 



The ancients had four sorts oifiiU or balls, used for exercise and 
diversion. The/ollis or balloon, which they struck about with their 
arm, guarded for that purpose with a wooden bracer; or, if the 
balloon was little, they used only their fists. The fiilo trigonalU^ the 
same as our common balls ; to play with this, there used to stand 
three persons in a triangle, striking it round from one to another , 
he who first let it come to the ground, was the loser .c Faganica^ a 
bull stuffed with feathers, which Martial thus describes, xiv. 45 : 

Rac qu^ difficiU turget Pagaanca pluma^ 

^ Folic minus laxa est, et mtnua arcta pila. 

The last sort was the harfiastuniy a harder kind of ball, which they 
played with, dividing into two companies, and striving to throw it 
into one another's goals, which was the conquering cast. 

The game at fiar imfiavy or even and odd, is not worth taking no- 
tice of, any farther than to observe, that it was not only proper to 
the children, as it is generally fancied ; for we may gather from Sue- 
tonius, that it was sometimes used at feasts and entertainments, in 
the same manner as the dice and chess.*^ 

The trochu8 has been often thought the same as the /urdo, or top; 
or else of like nature with our billiards ; but both these opinions are 
now exploded by the curious. The trochus therefore was properly 
a hoop of iron, five or six |feet diameter, set all over in the inside 
with iron rings. The boys and young men used to whirl this along, 
as our children do wooden hoops, directing it with a rod of iron, 
having a wooden handle; which rod the Grecians called c^ni^,and 

* Dacier on Horace, Book. 2. Sat. 2. * Sueton. in Aug. cap, 71. 
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the Romans radius. There was need of great dexterity to guide 
the hoop right. In the mean time, the rings, by the clattering which 
they made, not only gave the people notice to keep oiit of the way, 
but contributed very mueh to the boys' diversion.* We tnust take 
care not to think this only a childish exercise, since we find Ho- 
race ranking it with other manly sports 'J 

JLudere qui neacit, campeatribus abstinet armis, 
Jndeciusgue piUe, dUcive, trochive guUscit, 



CHAPTER n. 



OJS THE CIRCENSIAN SHOWS; AND FIRST, OF THE PENTATHLUM, THE 
O0ARIOT RAOESy THE LUDU^ TROJiE, AKD THE FTRRHIOA SALTATIO. 

IT is hard to light on any tolerable division which would take in 
all the public sports and shows; but the most accurate seems to be 
that which ranks them under two heads, Ludi Circensesj and Ludi 
Sceniei: But because this division is made only in respect of the 
form and manner of the solemnities, and of the place of action, there 
is need of another to express the end and design of their institu- 
tion ; and this may be Ludij Sacriy Votivi^ and Funebrea, 

The Circenaian plays may very well include the representations 
of sea-fights and sports performed in the amphitheatres ; for the 
former were commonly exhibited in the circus, fitted for that use ; 
and when we meet with the Miumachiaj as places distinct from the 
circuSf we suppose the structure to have been of the same nature. 
And, as to the amphitheatres, they were erected for the more con- 
valient celebration of some particular showg, which used before to 
be presented in the circus, so that in this extent of the head, we 
may inform ourselves of the Pentathlum^ of the chariot-races, of 
the JLiidua Troja^ of the shows of wild beasts, of the combats of the 
gladiatorsji and of the JSTaMmachU. 

The Pcntathlum or Quinquertium^ as most of their other sports, 
-was borrowed from the Grecian games ; the five exercises that com- 
posed it, were running, wrestling, leaping, throwing, and boxing. 
The two last have something particularly worth our notice ; the fqr- 

• Dsder on Horace, Book 3, Od. 24. ^ Be Art. Poet. 
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nier of them being sometimes performed with the discus^ and the 
other with the cestua. The dUcu9 or quoit, made of stone, iron, or 
copper, five or six fingers broad, and more than a foot long, inclin- 
ing to an oval figure : They sent this to a vast distance, by the help 
of a leathern thong tied round the person's hand that threw. Seve- 
ral learned men have fancied, that, instead of the aforesaid thong, 
they made use of a twist or braid of hair ; but it is possible thejr 
might be deceived by that passage of Claudian : 

Quia melius vibrato puer verHgine moUi 
Membra rotet ? vertat qida marmora crine aupino ? 
What youth could wind his limbs with happier care ? 
Or fling the iparble quoit with tossed-back hair ? 

Where the poet by crine aufiino intends only to express the ex- 
treme motion of the person throwing ; it being very natural on that 
account to cast back his head, and so make the hair fiy out behind 
him.^ 

Homer has made Ajax and Ulysses both great artists at this sport: 
and Ovid, when he brings in Apollo and Hyacinth playing at it) 
gives an elegant description of the exercbe :* 

Corpora veste levartt, et succopingvis oUvte 
Splendeacuntt latique ineunt certamina disci / 
Quern prius derias libratum Phtebus in auras 
Misitf et oppositas diajecit pondere nubes. 
' Decidit in soUdam longo post tempore terram 
JPonduSj et exfdbuit Junctam cum viribus artem. 
They strip) and wash their naked limbs with oil. 
To whirl the quoit and urge the sportive toil. 
And first the god his well-poised marble flung. 
Cut the weak air, and bore the clouds along : 
Sounding, at last, the massy circle fell. 
And shewed his strength a rival to his skill. 

Scaliger, who attributes the invention of the whole Pentathlum 
to the rude country people, is of opinion, that the throwing the 
discus is but an improvement of their old sport of casting their 
sheep-hooks : This conjecture seems very likely to have been bor- 
it»wed from a passage of Homer, U. ^. 845. 

^'00*0*0* r/$ r* tppi^f/i xM?Mu^swet fiUKoXai itfn^' 

ToO'o-of TctfTOi iySui 6vt^6ecXt. 

^s when some sturdy hind his sheep-hook throws. 
Which, whirling, lights amonc" the distant cows ; 
So far the hero casts o'er all the marks. 

And indeed, the judgment of the same critic, that these exercises 
ewe their original to the life of shepherds, is no more than what 
his admired Virgil has admirably taught him in the second Georgic, 

t Dacier on Horace, Book 1. Od. Ss % Metamorphos. 10. 
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Ipte €Ue9 agiiiufettoa ; wbitusqueper herbam. 

Ignis ubi in mec&Of et 9ocU cratera coronant, 

Te Ubana Leiuee vocat, pecorisque mqgistris 

VelociajacuU certandna ponit in vlmo ; 

Corporague agretU nudat pradura palestra. 

When any rural holv^daya invite 

His genius forth to innocent delight ; 

On earth's fair bed, beneath t^me sacred ^ade, ' 

Amidst his equal finends carelessly laid, 

He sings thee, Bacchus^ patron of the vine. 

The beechen bowl foams with a flood of wine ; 

Not to the loss of reason, ob of strength : 

To active games, and manly sports at length 

Their mirth ascends ; and with full veins they see 

Who can the best at better trials be. coiruY. 

The Ceatua were either a sort of leathern guards for the handsi 
composed of thongS) and commonly filled with lead or iron to add 
force and weight to the blow ; or, according to others, a kind oC 
whirl-bats or bludgeons of wood, with lead atone end ; though Sea* 
liger censures the last opinion as ridiculous ; and therefore he derives 
the word from xlrov, a girdle or belt.' This exercise is most ad- 
mirably described by Virgil, in the combat of Dares and Entellus i 
^neid. 5. The famous artist at the ceetusy Eryx of Sicily, was over- 
come at last at his own weapons by Hercules. Pollux too was as 
great a master of this art as his brother Castor at encounters oa 
horseback. The fight of Pollux and Amytus, with the cestua^ is ex« 
cellently related by Theocritus, Idy Ilium 30. 

The cHARiOT-RACEs occur as frequently as any of the Circenaian 
sports. The most remarkable thing, belonging to them, vras the fac* 
tions or companies of the charioteers; according to which thewholo 
town was divided, some favouring one company, and some another. 
The four ancient companies were the PraainOf the Ruaaata^ the Alba 
or AlbatUy and the Veneta ; the green, the red, the white, and the sky- 
coloured or sea-coloured. This distinction was taken from the colour 
of their liveries, and is thought to have borne some allusion to the 
four seasons of the year; the first resembling the spring, when all 
things are green ; the next, the fiery colour of the sun in the sum- 
mer; the third, the hoar of autumn; and the last, the clouds of 
winter. The Praaina and the Veneta are not so easy names as th^ 
other two ; the former is derived from x^tco-cvj a leek, and the other 
from Fenetiy or the Venetians, a people that particularly affect that 
colour. The most taking company were commonly the green, 
especially under Caligula, Nero, and the following emperors; and 
in the time of Juvenal, as he hints in his eleventh Satire, and with 
a fine stroke of his pen handsomely censures the strange pleasure 
which theHomans took in the sights, 193 : 

' Be Re Poiitica, lib. 1. cap. S9* 
54 
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' M ihi pace 

Immense nimiaque Ucet si dicere plebis, 
Totam hodie Romam circus capU^ etfragor aurem 
PerctiHt, eventum viridU quo coUigo panm : 
JVam H deficeret, mmatam attanitamque viderea 
. Banc urbem, veluH Carmarum inpulvcre vicHs 
ConsuUbuB, 

This day all Rome (if I may be allowed^ 
Without offence to such a numerous crowd. 
To say all Rome) will in the circus sweat ; 
Echoes already to their shouts repeat. 
Methinks I hear the cry-^Away, axoay. 
The Green have toon the honour of the day. 
Oh ! should therse sports be but one year forborne, 
Rome would in tears her loved diversion mourn : 
And that would now a cause of sorrow yield. 
Great as the loss of Cannae's fatal field. gokoreyz. 

The emperor Domitian, as Suetonius informs us, added two new 
companies to the former, the Golden and the Purple.J Xiphilan calls 
them the Golden and the Silver; but this seems to be a mistake, be- 
cause the silver liveries would not have been enough to distinguish 
from the white. But these new companies were soon after laid 
down again by the following emperors.*' 

In ordinary reading, we meet only with the Bigay and the Qua- 
driga; but they had sometimes their Sejuges^ Sefltemjugea^ &c. 
And Suetonius assures us, that Nero, when he was a performer iit 
the Olympic games, made use of a Decemjugis^ a chariot drawn 
with ten horses coupled together.' The same emperor sometimes 
brought in pairs of camels to run the Circo instead of horses ;» and 
Heliogabulus obliged elephants to the same service." 

The races were commonly ended at seven turns round the mete^ 
though upon extraordinary occasions, we now and then meet with 
fewer heats. In the like manner the usual number of miseusj or 
matches, were twenty-four, though sometimes a far greater number 
was exhibited. For Suetonius tells us, that the emperor Domitian 
presented a hundred matches in one day."" De la Cerda will have us 
believe it is not meant of the number of the matches ; but only one 
of the chariots, so as to make no more than twenty -five miasua ; but 
his opinion is not taken notice of by the critics who have comment- 
ed on Suetonius. Servius,Pon that verse of Virgil, Geor. iii. 18. 

Centum quadrijugoa agitabo adjlundna ctirrus, 
takes occasion to inform us, that anciently there were always twen- 
ty-five matches of chariots, four in every match, so as to make a 
hundred in all. The last missus was set out at the charge of the 

. . J Domitian. cap. T. " Lamprid. in Helio^ab. 

^ Lips. Com. in Locum. ^ Domit. cap. 4, 

i Suet. Ner. c. 24. p Ad Geor. 3. 
"» Idem, cap. 12. 
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people^ who made a gathering for that purpose ; and was therefore 
called Mrariua ; but, when this custom of a supernumerary missus 
was laid aside, the matches were no more than twenty-four at a time; 
yet the last four chariots still kept the name of missus ararius. 

The time when the races should begin was anciently given notice 
of by sound of trumpet. But afterwards the common sign was the 
mafifia, or napkin, hung out at the Praetor's or the chief magistrate's 
seat. Hence Juvenal calls the il/e^a/enfiian games, 

Megalesiacx spectacula inapp<e. Sat, 11. 191. 

The common reason given for this custom is, that Nero being 
once at dinner, and the people making a great noise, desiring that 
the sports might begin, the emperor threw the napkin he had in 
his hand out of the window, as a token that he had granted their 
request. 

The victors in these sports were honoured with garlands, coro- 
nets, and other ornaments, after the Grecian manner ; and, very 
often, with considerable rewards in money : insomuch that Juvenal 
makes one eminent charioteer able to buy an hundred lawyers : 

Zgyic centum patrimonia causidicantm. 
Parte alid solum russati pone lacema. Sat. vii. 113. 

It has been already hinted, that they reckoned the conclusion of 
the race, from the passing by the meta the seventh time : and this 
Propertius expressly confirms. Lib. 2. Eleg. 24. 

Aut priue infecto deposcit pramia cursuj 

SepHma quam metam tnverit arte rota ? 
What charioteer would with the crown be graced. 
Ere his seventh wheel the mark has lightly passied ? 

So that the greatest specimen of art and sleight appears to have 
been, to avoid the meta handsomely, when they made their turns ; 
otherwise the chariot and the driver would come into great danger 
as well as disgrace : 



-MJetaque fervidis 



Evitata roHs. Hob, Od» 1. 

On this account it is that Theocritus, when he gives a relation of 
the exercises in which they instructed young Hercules, assigns hiiii 
in this point, as a matter of the greatest consequence,^ his own father 
for his tutor : 

Atfr0$, i^i f44?M froAAM ^aSm l|«^«r' iymttf 
*'A^/1 < h tTF^A^inif, utifMnXtiL* xMt •} ««yr<$ 
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To drive the chariot, and with steady skill 

To turn, and yet not break the bending wheel, 

Amphytrio kindly did instruct his son : 

Great in that art; for he himself had won 

Vast precious prizes on the Arg-ive plains : 

And still the chariot which he drove remains, 

Ne'er hurt i' the course^ though time had broke the falling reins, 

GABECH, 



i 



They who desire to be informed of the exact manner of these races^ 
which certainly was very noble and diverting, may possibly receive 
as much pleasure and satisfaction from the description which Virgil 
has left us of them in short, as they could expect from the sight it* 
self. Geor. iii. 103 : 

JS/onne videa ? cum pracipiti certamine campum 
Corripuere, ruuntque ejffusi carcere currus ; 
Cum spea arrecta juvermm, exultanUaque hautit 
Corda pavor pulaana .• ilU instant verbere torto, 
Etproni dant lora : volat vifervidua axia, 
. Jamgue humUea, jamque elati aublime videntur 
A'eraper vacuum ferti^ atque asaurgere in auraa, 
fATec mora nee requiea .• atfulvee nimbus arena 
TolUtur; humeacunt apumia Jlatugue aequentum : 
Tantua amor laudum, tanta eat victoria cura. 

Hast thou beheld, when from the goal they start^ 

The youthful charioteers with beating heart 

Rush to the race ; and panting scarcely bear 

Th' extremes of fev'rish hopes and chilling fear ; 

Stoop to the reins, and lash with all their force ; 

The flying chariot kindles in the course. 

And now a-low, and now a-loft they fly. 

As borne through air, and seem to touch the sky : 

No stop, no stay, but clouds of sand ariae. 

Spurned and cast backwai*d on the follower's eyes ; 

The hindmost blows the foam upon the first; 

Such is the love of praise, and honourable thirst. dbtdbx* 

The Trojoy or Ludus Troja^ is generally referred to the invention 
of Ascanius. It was celebrated by companies of boys neatly dressed, 
and furnished with little arms and weapons, who mustered in the 
public Circus. They were taken, for the most part, out of the no- 
blest families ; and the captain of them had the honourable title of 
Princeft8 Juventutif ; being sometimes next heir to the empire, and 
seldom less than the son of a principal senator. This custom is so 
very remarkable, that it would be an unpardonable omission, not to 
g^ve the whole account of it in Virgil's own words ; especially) be- 
cause the poet, using all his art and beauties on this subject, as a 
compliment to Augustus (a great admirer of the sport) haslefit us a 
most inimitable description, ^neid. 5. v. 545. 

At pater •^neaa^ nondum certamine miaao, 
Cuatodem adaeae eomitemque impubia luU 
JEpytidem voeat, etfidam aic/atur ad aurem .» 
rode a^Cp et Aacanio, ai jam puerile partiium 
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t^gmen habtt teenrn, curtiugue irutntxit e^omm, 
JhictU avo turmagf et aese ostendat in arnds, 
Jhc, ait. Ipse omnem longo decedere circo 
Infuaum pQpulum^ et compos jubet esse paterUes. 
Incedunt pueri, pariterque ante ora parenium 
Fr<enaUs lucent in eqids : quos omms euates 
Trinacrix mirata /remit Tr(^csgue jtuventus. 
Omnibus in morem tonsa coma pressa corona •- 
Cornea binaferunt prafixa hastitia ferro j 
Pars leves humero pharetras : It pectore summo 
FlexiUs obtorti per collum circulus auri. 
7res equitum numero turnue, temique vagantur 
Jhtctores: Pueri bis seni quemque secuti, 
^gwdne partito fulgent paribusque Migistris. 
Una acies juvenvm, ducit quam parvus ovantem 
{^omen avi referens) Priamus, tua clara. Polite, 
Progenies, auctura Italos ; quern Thracius aUns 
Portat equus bicolor macuUs: vestigia primi 
^Iba pedis, frontemque ostentans arduus albam. 
Alter Atys, genus unde Atti duxere hatini : 
Parvus Atys, pueroque puer dilectus lulo. 
£xtremus formdque ante omnes pulcher, lulus 
Sidonio est invectus equo ; quern Canada Dido 
Esse sui dederat monimentum etpignus amoris, 
Caterd Triitacriis pubes senioris Acestx 
Fertur equis, 

Excipiunt plausu pavidos, gaudentque tuenies 
Dardanida, veterumque agnoscunt ora parenium. 
Postquam omnem lati concessum oculosque suorum 
Jjustravere in equis : signum clamore paratis 
Epytides longe dedit, insonuitquejlagello, 
OIU discurrere pares, atque agndna temi 
Diductis solvere ehnris: rursvjsque vocati 
Convertere vias, infestaque tela tulere. 
Inde aUos ineunt cursus, aliosque recursus, 
Adroersis spatiis, aUemosque orbibus orbes 
Impediunt, pugnaque dent simulacra sub arnds .* 
Et nunc tergafuga nudant, nunc spicula verttmt 
Infensi, facta pariter nunc pace feruntvr .• 
lit quondam Creta fertur labyrintHus in alta 
Parietihus textum casis iter, ancipitemque 
J^lle viis haJndsse dolum, qua signa sequendi 
FaUeret indeprensus et irremeabilis error. 
Baud aUter Teucr&m ntiH vestigia cursu 
Impediunt, texuntque fugas etpraUaludo: 
Delpfdnum similes, qtd per maria kundda nando 
Carpatfdum libycumque secant, luduntqueper undas* 
Hunc morem, hos cursus, atque hac certamina primus 
Ascanius, longam maris cum singeret Albam, 
jRetulit, etpriscos docuit celebrare Latinos,' 
Quo puer ipse modo, secum quo IVoia pubes, 
Albani docuere suos .* hinc maxima porro 
Accepit Roma, et patrium servavit honorem : 
Trojaque nunc pueri, Trojanum dicitur agmen. 

But prince ^neas, ere the games were done. 

Now called the wise instructor of his son. 

The good Epytides, whose faithful band 

In noble arts the blooming hero trained : 

To whom the royal chief his will declared ; 

Go bid Ascanius, if he stands prepared 

To march his youthful troops, begin the course. 

And let his grandnre's shao« commend his growing force. 
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Thus he ; and ordered stndgfat ^e Kwaaemng tide 

To clear the Circus ; when from every side 

Crowds bear back crowds, and leave an open spacfj 

Where the new pomp in all its pride might pass : 

The boys move on, all glittering lovely bright, 

On well reined steeds in their |^]ad parents' nght. 

Wondering, the Trojan and Sicilian youth 

Crown with applause their virtue's early growth. 

Their flowing hair close flow'ry chaplets grace. 

And two fair spears their eager fingers press. 

Part bear gay quivers on their shoulders hung, 

And twists of bending gold lie wreathed along 

Their purple vest ; which at the neck begun. 

And down their breast in shining circles run. 

Three lovely troops three beauteous captains led. 

And twice six boys each hopeful chief obeyed. 

The first gay troop young Priam marshals on, 

Thy seed, Polites, not to fame unknown. 

That with Italian blood shall join his own : 

Whose kinder genius, rip'ning with his years, 

Ilis wretched grandsire's name to better fortune bears, 

A Thracian steed with spots of spreading white 

He rode, that pawed, and craved the promised fight ; 

A lovely white his hither fetlock stains ; 

And white his high erected forehead shines. 

And next with stately pace young Atys moved. 

Young Atys, by the young Ascanius loved. 

From this great line the noble Attian stem. 

In Latium nursed, derive their ancient name, 

The third with his command Ascanius graced ; 

Whose godlike looks his heavenly race confessed 

So beautiful, so brave, he shone above the rest, 

His sprightly steed from Sidon's pasture came, 

The noble ^t of the f^r Tyrian dame, V 

And fruitless pledge of her unhappy flame. j 

The rest Sicilian coursers all bestrode. 

Which old Alcestes on his gfuests bestowed. 

Them hot with beating hearts, the Trojan crew 

Receive with shouts, and with fresh pleasure view ; 

Discovering in the lines of every face 

Some venerable founder of their race. 

And now the jrouthful troops their round had made. 

Panting with joy, and all the crowd surveyed ; 

When sage Epytides, to give the sign. 

Cracked his long whip, and made the course begin. 

At once they st^ and spur with artful speed, 

'Till in the troops the little chiefs cUvide 

The close battalion ; then ft once they turn. 

Commanded back, while from their fingers borne. 

Their hostile darts aloft upon the wind 

Fly shivering : Then in circling numbers joined. 

The managed coursers with due measures bound. 

And run the rapid ring, and trace the mazy round. 

Files fiicing files, their bold companions dare. 

And wheel, and charge, and urge the sportive war. 

Now flight they feig^, and naked backs expose ; ^ 

Now with turned spears drive headlong on the foes ; C 

And now, confederate prown, in peaceful ranks they close, j 

As Crete's famed labyrinth to thousand ways. 

And thousand darkened walls the guest conveys ; 

Endless, inextricable rounds amuse, 

And no kind track the douhtAil passage tttvfi; 
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So the glad Trojan youth their winding course 

Sporting pursue, and charge the rival force. 

As sprightly dolphins in some calmer road 

Play round the silent waves» and shoot along the flood. 

Ascanius, when (the rougher storms o'erblown) 

With happier fates he raised fair Alba's town ; 

This youthful s^iort, this solemn race renewed. 

And with new rites made the pliun Latins proud. 

From Alban sires, th* hereditary game 

To matchless Rome by long succession came ; 

And the fair youth in this diversion trained, 

Troy they still call, and the brave Trojan band. 

Liazius in his commentaries de RefiubL i^omsTza, fancies the justs 
and tournaments so much in fashion about two or three hundred 
years ago, to have owed their original to this Ludus Trojx^ and 
that Tomamenta is but a corruption of Trojamenta ; and the learned 
and noble Du Fresne acquaints us that many are of the same opinion. 
However, though the word may perhaps be derived with more pro- 
bability from the French tourner^ to turn round with agility; yet 
the exercises have so much resemblance, as to prove the one an 
imitation of the other. 

The Pyrrhice^ or Saltatio Fyrrhica, is commonly believed to be 
the same with the sport already described. But, besides, that none 
of the ancients have left any tolerable grounds for such a conjecture, 
it will appear a different game, if we look a little into its original, 
and on the manner of the performance. The original is, by some, 
referred to Minerva, who led up a dance in her armour, after the 
conquest of the Titans ; by others, to the Curetes or Corybantesy 
Jupiter's guard in his cradle ; who leaped up and down, clashing 
their weapons, to keep old Saturn from hearing the cries of his in- 
fant son. Pliny attributes the invention to Pyrrhus, son to Achilles, 
who instituted such a company of dancers at the funeral of his father.? 
However, that it was very ancient is plain from Homer ; who, as he 
hints at it in several descriptions, so particularly he makes the ex- 
act form and manner of it to be engraved on the shield of Achilles, 
given him by Vulcan. The manner of the performance seems to 
have consisted chiefly in the nimble turning of the body, and shifting 
every part, as if it were done to avoid the stroke of an enemy ; and 
therefore this was one of the exercises in which they trained the 
young soldiers. Apuleius describes a Pyrrhic dance, performed by 
young men and maids together;' which alone would be enough to 
distinguish it from the Ludus Troja. The best account we meet 
with of the Pyrrhic dance is in Claudian's poem on tl)e sixth con- 
sulship of Honorius : 

s Nat. Hist. lib. 57. ' Milesiar. lib. 10. 
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Armatow hie aape choroa, eertdgue vagwidi 
Textaa legefugas, inconfusoaque recuraua, 
JEt pulckraa errorum aHea, jucundaque JHartia 
Cermmua .• inaontat cum verbere rigna magiatet^t 
Mitatoaque edant pariter totpectora fnotua. 
In latua alUaia clypeia^ cnii ruraua in altum 
VibraHa: grave parma aonat Ttmcroma acuti 
Verbere, et umbonum pulau medulante reauUana 
Ferreita altemo concerUua clauditur enae. 

Here too the warlike dancers bless our sight. 
Their artful wand'ring, and their laws of night, 
And unconfiis'd return, and inofTensive fight. 
Soon as the master's crack proclaims the prize, 
Their moving breasts in tuneful changes rise ; 
The shields dilute their sides, or straight are shown 
In air high waving; deep the targets groan. 
Struck with alternate swords, which thence rebound. 
And end the concert and the sacred sound. 

The most ingenious Mr. Cartwright, author of the Royal Slave, 
having occasion to present a warlike dance in that pieqe^ took the 
measures of it from this passage of Claudian, as the most exact pat- 
tern antiquity had left.' And in the printed play, he has given no 
other description of that dance, than by setting down the verses 
whence it is copied. 

Julius Scaliger tells us of himself, that, while a youth, he had 
often danced the Pyrrhic before the emperor Maximilian, to the 
amazement of all Germany ; and that the emperor was once so 
surprised at his warlike activity, as to cry out, " this boy was cither 
horn in a coat of mail, instead of a skin, or else has been rocked in 
one instead of a cradle.*'" 



CHAPTER III. 

OF THE SHOWS OF WILD BEASTS, AND OF THE NAUMAOHIJB, 

THE shows of beasts were in general designed for the honour of 
Diana, the patroness of hunting. For this purpose no cost was 
spared to fetch the most different creatures from the farthest parts 
of the world : Hence Claudian, 

" Ratibua para ibat onuaHa 

Perfreta veljluviea ; exaangvia dextera torpet 
Remgi^, etpropriam metuebat navita mercem, 

* Poet. lib. 1. cap. 19. 
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——Part in laden vessels came. 
Borne on the rougher waves, or gentler stream ; 
The fainting slave let fall his trembling oar ; 
And the pale master fear'd the freight he bore. 

And presently after, 

'"^—'Qaodcunqiie tremendum eat 
Dentibusy aut indgnejubia, aut fwHle comu, 
Aut rigidum aetia capitur, decua omne timorque 
~ Sylvarum, rum caute latentj non mole reaiatttnt. 
All that with potent teeth command the plun, 
AH that run horrid with erected mane. 
Or proud of stately horns, or bristling hair. 
At once the forest's ornament and fear ; 
Torn from their deserts by the Roman power. 
Nor strength can save, nor craggy dens secure. 

Some creatures were presented merely as strange sights and rari- 
ties, as the crocodiles, and several outlandish birds and beasts; others 
for the combat, as lions, tigers, leopards, &c, other creatures, either 
purely for delight, or else for the use of the people, at such times as 
they were allowed liberty of catching what they could for them- 
selves, as hares, deer, and the like. We may reckon up three sorts 
of dirersion^ with the beasts, which all went under the common name 
of Venatio ; the first, when the people were permitted to run after 
the beasts, and catch what they could for their own use ; the second, 
when the beasts fought with one another; and the last, when they 
were brought out to engage with men. 

When the people were allowed to lay hold on.what they could get, 
afid carry it off for their own use, they called it Venatio difefitionis: 
This seems to have been an institution of the emperors. It was 
many times presented with extraordinary charge, and great variety 
of contrivances; the middle part of the Circus being set all over with 
trees removed thither by main force, and fastened to huge planks, 
which were laid on the ground ; these, being covered with earth and 
turf, represented a natural forest, into which the beasts being let 
from the Cavea^ or dens under ground, the people, at a sign given 
by the emperor, fell to hunting them, and carried away what they 
killed, to regale upon at home. The beasts usually given were boars, 
deer, oxen, and sheep. Sometimes all kinds of birds were presented 
after the same manner. The usual way of letting the people know 
what they should seize, was by scattering among them little tablets 
or tickets (^tcMeeras)^ which entitled those who caught them to the 
contents of their inscription. Sometimes every ticket was marked 
with such a sum of money, payable to the first taker. These lar- 
gesses were in general termed MissiliUy from their being thrown and 
dispersed among the multitude^' 

The fights between beasts were exhibited with great variety ; 

« BuUenger de Ven, Circi, cap. 23. 
35 
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sometimes we find a tiger matched with a lion, sortietimes a lion 
with a bull, a bull with an elephant, a rhinoceros with a bear, &c. 
sometimes we meet with a deer hunted on the area by a pack of 
dogs. But the most wonderful sight was, when, by bringing the 
water into the amphitheatre, huge sea monsters were introduced to 
combat with wild beasts t 

JVuc nobis tanium sylvestria cernere monstra 
Contigitj 4gguoreo9 ego cum certantibzta ur»8 
Spectavi vitulos. Calphurit. Eclog* 7. 

Nor sylvan monsters we alone have viewed. 
But huge sea calves, dyed red with hostile blood 
Of bears^ lie flound'ring in the wond'rous flood. 

The men that engaged with wild, beasts had the common name of 
JBeatiariL Some of these were condemned persons, and have been 
taken notice of in other places ;" others hired themselves at a set 
pay, like the gladiators; and, like them too, had their schools where 
they were instructed and initialed in such combats. We find several 
of the nobility and gentry many times voluntarily undertaking a part 
in these encounters. And Juvenal acquaints us, that the very wo- 
men were ambitious of shewing their courage on the like occasions, 
though with the forfeiture of their modesty : 

Cum* JUdBvia Tuscvm 

Figat aprum, et nudd teneat venabula mammd, • 
Or when with naked breast the mannish whore 
Shakes the broad spear against the Tuscan boat. 

And Martial compliments the emperor Domitian very handsomely 
t>n the same account. Spectac. vi. 

JS&lligei* invictU quod Mar6 Hbi i<£vit ih afmis, 

JSTon satis est, Casar, savit et ipsa Venus, 
Prostratvm vaata JVemees in valle leonem 

JSTobile et Herculeum fama canebat opus, 
Prisca fides taceat: JVam post tua mun&ra, Casar^ 

Base jam foeminea vidimus acta manu. 
Not Mars alone his bloody arms shall wield ; 
Venus, when Cxsar bids, shall take the field. 
Nor only wear the breeches, but the shield. 
The savage tyrant of the woods and plain, 
tey Hercules in doubtful combat slain. 
Still fills our ears within the Nemean vale ; 
V^nd musty rolls the mighty wonder tell : 
No wonder now ; for Caesar's reign has shown 
A woman's equal power : the same renown 
Gain'd by the distafi' which the club had won. 

Those who coped on the plain ground with beasts, commonly met 
with a very unequal match ; and therefore, for the most part, their 
safety consisted in the nimble turning of their body, and leaping up 
and down to delude the force of their adversary. Therefi)re Martial 

« Book 3. chap. 20. 
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may very well make a hero of the ntan who slew twenty beasts, all 
let in upon him at once, though we suppose them to h^ye been of 
the inferior kind : t 

Sei'culece laudis numeretur gloria : plus est 

Bm deno8 Jmritet* pepdomm89e firtu. 
Count the twelve feats that Hercules has done ; 
Yet, twenty make a greater, join'd in one. 

But because this way of engaging commonly proved successful 
to the beasts, they had other ways of dealing with them, as by as* 
sailing theto with darts, spears, and other missive weapons, from 
the higher parts of the amphitheatre, where they were secure from 
their reach ; so as by some means or other they commonly con« 
trived to dispat(^h three or four hundred beasts in one show. 

In the show of wild beasts exhibited by Julius C^psar in his third 
consulship, twenty elephants were opposed to five hundred foot- 
men ; and twenty more with turrets on their backs : sixty men were 
allowed to defend each turret, engaged with five hundred foot, and 
as many horse."" 

The Naumachije owe their original to the time of the first Punic 
war, when the Romans first initiated their men in the knowledge 
of sea affairs. After the improvement of many years, they were 
designed as well for the gratifying the sight, as for encreasing their 
naval experience and discipline; and therefore composed one of the 
solemn shows, by which the magistrates or emperors, or any affect* 
ers of popularity, so often made their court to the people. 

The usual accounts we have of these exercises, seem to represent 
them as nothing else but the image of a naval fight. But it is proba- 
ble that sometimes they did not engage in any hostile manner, but 
only rowed fairly for the victory. This cpnjecture may be confirmed 
by the authority of Virgil, who is acknowledged by all the critics in 
bis descriptions of the games and exercises to have had an eye al- 
ways to his own country, and to have drawn them after the manner 
of the Roman sports. Now the sea contention, which he presents 
us with, is barely a trial of swiftness in the vessels, and of skill in 
managing the oars, as is most admirably delivered in his fifth book, 

Prima pares ineunt gravikus certamina rends 
Quatuor ex omni delecta classe carina^ &c. 

The JVaumachia of Claudius, which he presented on the Fucine 
lake before he drained it, deserves to be particulariy mentioned, not 
more for the greatness of the show, than for the behaviour of tho 

" Plin. Nat. Hist, lib. a. cap. 7. 
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emperor; who when the combatants passed before him vrith so me- 
lancholy a greeting as Ave imfieratoTj morituri te aaiutantj returned 
in answer, Jvete voa; which when they would gladly have inter- 
preted as an act of favour, and a grant of their lives, he soon gave 
them to understand that it proceeded from the contrary principle of 
barbarous cruelty, and insensibility.^ 

The most celebrated JVaumachia were those of the emperor Do- 
mitian ; in which were engaged such a vast number of vessels as 
would have almost formed two complete navies* for a proper fight, 
together with a proportionable channel of water, equalling the di- 
mensions of a natural tiver. Martial has a very genteel turn on this 
subject. Spectac. 24: 

Si quia adet longU Berus tpectator ab orit, 
Cvi lux prima tacri nmneris ista dies, 

JVe te decipiat ratibus navaUe Enyo, 
Etpar undafreHt .- hie moth terra fmU 

JVon credia ? spectes dum laxent xquora Martem / 
Parva mora eat, dicea, hie modopontua erat, 

Strang^er, whoe'er from distant parts anivM, 

But this one sacred day in Rome has liv'd : - 

Mistake not the wide flood, and pompous show 

Of naval combats ; here was land but now. 

Is this beyond vour credit ? Only stay ^ 

'Till from the fight the vessels bear away ; C 
. You'll cry with wonder, here but now was sea ! j 

It is related of the emperor Heliogabalus, that, in a representation 
uf a naval fight, he filled the channel where the vessels were to ride, 
with wine instead of water -^ a story scarce credible, though we 
have the highest conceptions of this prodigious luxury and extra- 
vagance. 



CHAPTER IV. 



OF THE GLADIATORS. 



THEfirst rise of the Gladiators is referred to the ancient custom of 
killing persons at the funerals of great men. For the old heathens 
fancying the ghosts of the deceased to be satisfied and rendered 
propitious by human blood, at first they used to buy captives, or un- 
toward slaves, and offered them at the obsequies; afterwards they 

w Sueton. Claud, cap. 43. Tacit. An. xlii. 

< Sueton in Domit. cap. 4. ' Lampridias in Heliogab. 
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contrived to veil over their impious barbarity with the specious show 
of pleasure and voluntary combat ; and therefore, training up such 
persons as they had procured in some tolerable knowledge of wea- 
pons, upon the day appointed for the sacrifices to the departed 
ghosts, they obliged them to maintain a mortal encounter at the 
tombs of their friends. The firfet show of Gladiators {Munua G/a- 
diat^rium) exhibited at Rome, was that of M. and D. Brutus, upon 
the death of their father, A. U. C. 490, in the consulship of Ap. 
Claudius and M.'Fulvius.* 

Within a little time, when they found the people exceedingly 
pleased with such bloody entertainments, they resolved to give them 
the like diversion as soon as possible, and therefore it soon grew into 
a custom, that ndt only the heir of any great or rich citizen newly 
deceased, but that all the principal magistrates, should take occa- 
sions to present the people with these shows, in order to procure 
their esteem and affection. Nay, the very priests were sometimes 
the exhibitors of such impious pomps ; for we meet with the Ludi 
Pontijicales in Suetonius,'* and with the Ludi Sacerdotales in Pliny/ 

As for the emperors, it was so much their interest to ingratiate 
themselves with the commonalty, that they obliged them with these 
shows almost upon all occasions ; as on their birth-day, at the time 
of a triumph, or after any signal victory, iit the consecration of any 
public edifices, at the games which several of them instituted to re- 
turn in such a term of years ; with many others, which occur in 
every historian. 

And as the occasions of these solemnities were so prodigiously 

increased, in the same manner was the length of them, and the 

number of the combatants. At the first show exhibited by the 

Bruti, it is probable there were only three pair of Gladiators, as may 

be gathered from that of Ausonius : 

Tresprinuu Thracttm puffntu, tribes ordine belHs, 
Juniada patrio inferiaa ndaere sepulchro. 

Yet Julius Caesar in his aedileship presented three hundred and 
twenty pair.'^ The excellent Titus exhibited a show of Gladiators, 
wild beasts, and representations of sea-fights, an hundred days to- 
gether;* and Trajan, as averse from cruelty as the former, conti- 
nued the solemnity of this nature a hundred and twenty-three days, 
during which he brought out a thousand pair of Gladiators.^ Two 
thousand men of the same profession were listed by the emperor 
Otho to serve against \itellius. Nay, long before this, they were 

* Val. Max. lib. 2. cap, 4. ^ Plutarch, in Caesar. 

*> August, cap. 44. « Dio. lib. 66. 

^ Epist, lib. r. *• Tacitus. 
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SO very numerous, that, in the time of the Catilinarian conspiracy, 
an order passed to send all the gladiators up and down into the gar- 
risons, for fear they should raise any disturbance in the city,8 by 
joining with the disaffected party. And Plutarch informs us, that 
the famous Spartacus, who at last gathered such a numerous force 
as to put Rome under some unusual apprehensions, was no more 
than a Gladiator, who, breaking out from a show at Verona, with 
the rpst of his gang, dared proclaim war against the Roman state.^ 

In the mean time, the wise and the better Romans were very sen- 
sible of the dangerous consequences which a corruption of this na- 
ture might produce ; and therefore Cicero preferred a law, that no 
person should exhibit a show of Gladiators within two years before 
he appeared candidate for an office.^ Juiius Cassar ordered, that 
only such a number of men of this profession should be in Rome at 
a timej Augustus decreed that only two shows of Gladiators should 
be presented in a year, and never above sixty pair of combatants in 
.a show.'' Tiberius provided by an order of senate, that no person 
should have the privilege of gratifying the people with such a so* 
lemnlty, unless he was worth four hundred thousand sesterces.' 

Nerva in a great measure regulated this affair, after the many 
ftbuses of the former emperors ; but the honour of entirely removing 
this barbarity out of the Rbman world was reserved for Constantine 
the great, which he performed about the year of the city 1067, nigh 
' six hundred years after their first institution. Yet under Constan- 
tius, Theodosius, and Valentinian, the same cruel humour began to 
revive, until a final stop was put to it by the emperor Honorius ; 
the occasion of which is given at large by the authors of ecclesias- 
tical history. 

This much may be proper to observe in general, concerning the 
origin, increase, and restraint of this custom. For our farther infor- 
mation, it will be necessary to take particular notice of the condition 
of the Gladiators, of their several orders or kinds, and of their man- 
ner of duelling. 

As for their condition, they were commonly slaves, or captives; 
for it was an ordinary custom to sell a disobedient servant to the 
Lanistay or the instructors of the Gladiators, who, after they had 
taught them some part of their skill, let them out for money at a 
show. Yet the freemen soon put in for a share of this privilege to 
be killed in jest ; and accordingly many times offered themselves to 
hire for the amphitheatre, whence they had the name of Auctorati, 

e Sallust. Catalin. j Suet. Cxsar. cap. 10. 

^ Plutarc'i M Crass. k Dio. I Taoit-An. 4. 

« Cicercj in \'atin. 
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Nay, the knights and noblemen, and even the senators themselves, 

at last, were not ashamed to take up the same profession, some to 

keep themselves from starving, after they had squandered away 

their estates, and others to curry favour with the emperors; so that 

Augustus was forced to command by a public edict, that none of the 

senatorian order should turn Gladiators ;™ and soon after, he laid 

the same restraint on the knights." Yet these prohibitions were so 

little, regarded by the following princes, that Nero presented at one 

show (if the numbers in Suetonius are not corrupted) 400 senators, 

and 600 of the equestrian rank.** ^ 

But all this will look like no wonder, when, upon a farther search, 

we meet with the very women engaging in these public encounters, 

particularly under Nero and Domitian. Juvenal has exposed them 

very handsomely for this mannish humour in his sixth Satire, 254 : 

Ovale decus ret^um, « conjugis audio Ji<tt, 
BaUeus et numica, et crista, crurisque sirdatri 
Dimidium tegmen ? vel si diversa movehit 
Pralia, tu feUx^ oci^eas ve7idente puella. 
H(e sunt qua tentd sudant in cyclade : quarum 
DeUciaa et panniculus bombydnus urit. 
Adspise quo fremitu monstratos perferat ictuSf 
Et quanto galea curvetur pondere ; quanta 
PopUtibus aedeatf quam densa fascia libro / 

Oh ! what a decent siglit 'tis to behold 
All thy wife's magazine by auction sold ! 
The belt, the crested plume, the several suits 
Of armour, and the Spanish-leather boots ! f 

) Yet these are they that cannot bear the heat 

Of figur'd silks, and under sarsenet sweat* 
Behold the strutting Amazonian whore, 
' She stands in guard, with her right foot before ; 

Her coats tucked up, and all her motions just ; 
She stamps, and then cries hah ! at every thrust. drtdex. 

Yet the women were not the most inconsiderable performers, for 

a more ridiculous set of combatants are still behind ; and these were 

the dwarfs, who, encountering one another, or the women, at these 

public diversions, gave a very pleasant entertainment. Statins has 

left us this elegant description of them : Sylv. I. vi. 57. 

Bic audax subit ordo pumilorum, 
Quos natura brevi statu peractoSf 
J^odosum semel in globum Ugavit. 
Edunt vulnerOy conseruntque dextras, 
Et mortem sibi, qua manu, minentur. 
Bidet Mars pater, et cruenta Virtus i 
Casuraquevagisgruesrapinis, 
Mrantur pumilos ferociores. 

To mortal combat next succeed 
Bold fencers of the pigmy breed> 

m Dio. lib. 48. " Idem, Ner, cap. 12, 

" Sueton* Aug. cap. 43. Bio. lib. 54. ^ 
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Whom Nature, when she half had wrought, "^ 
Not worth her farther labour thought, C 

But closed the rest in one hard knot. 3 

With what a ^race they drive their blow. 
And ward their jolt-head from their foe ! 
Old Mars and rigid Virtue smile 
At their redoubted champions' t6il. 
And cranes, to please the mob, let fly, 
Admired to see their enemy 
So often by themselves overcome. 
Inspired with nobler hearts at Rome. 

The several kinds of Gladiators vtrorth observing were the Re* 
tiariif the Secutorea^ the Myrmillonesy the Thraciansj the Samnitea, 
the Pinnirafiiy the Esaedariiy and the Andabat<s, But, before we 
enquire particularly into the distinct orders, we ma^ take notice of 
several names attributed in common to some of every kind upon 
various occasions. Thus we meet with the Gladiatores Meridiani^ 
who engaged in the afternoon, the chief part of the show being 
finished in the morning. Gladiatorea Fiscales^ those who were 
maintained out of the emperor' sjiacusj or private treasury, such as 
Arrian calls K«<Vac^«$ fuiofiei^si, Csesar's Gladiators : Gladiatorea 
Poatulatitiiy commonly men of art and experience, whom the people 
particularly desired the emperor to produce; Gladiatorea Cater- 
variiy such as did not fight by pairs, but in small companies. Sue- 
tonius uses Catervarii PugUea in the same sense.? Gladiatorea 
Ordinariiy such as were presented according to the common man- 
ner, and at the usual time, and fought the ordinary way ; on which 
account they were distinguished from the Catervarii and the Poa- 
tulatitii. 

As for the several kinds already reckoned up, ihey owed their dis- 
tinction to their country, their arms, their way of fighting, and such 
circumstances, and may be thus, in short, described : 

The Retiariua was dressed in a short coat, having a Fuacina or tri- 
dent in his left-hand, and a net in his right, with which he endea- 
voured to entangle his adversary, and then with his trident might 
easily dispatch him ; on his head he wore only a hat tied under his 
chin with a broad riband. The Secutor was armed with a buckler 
and a helmet, wherein was the picture of a fish, in allusion to the net. 
His weapon was a scymeter, or falx aufiina. He was called Secutor^ 
because if the Retiariua^ against whom he was always matched, should 
happen to fail in casting his net, his only safety lay in flight ; sO that in 
this case he plied his heels as fast as he could about the place of 
combat, till he had got his net in order for a second throw ; in the 
mean time this 5ecw^or or follower pursued him, and endeavoured to 
prevent his design. Juvenal is very happy in the account he gives 

f Aug. cap. 45. 
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US of a young nobleman that. scandalously turned Retiariua in the 
reign of Nero ; nor is there any relation of this sort of combat so 
exact in any other author. 

Et iiUt 
Dedectts urbit hahea : nee myrmlltnm in armSf 
^ec clypeo Gracckinn pugnantem autfalce supina^ 
iDamnai emm tales Kabittu, ted datmuU et odit .-) 
JVec galea faciem abscondit, movitecce tridentetHt 
Po8tquam Ubrata pendentia retia dextra 
*Nequicquam effudtt, nudum ad tpectacula vultum 
EHgitf et totafugit agnoscendua arena. 
Credamus tunica, defaucibua aurea cum se 
Porrigat, et longo jactetur apira galero : 
Ergo ignominiam graviorempertulit omni 
Vtthtere, cum Graccho juaaua pugnare aecutor. Sat. viii. 199. 
Go to the Ii9t8 where feats of arms are shown. 
There you'll find Gracchus, from Patrician g^own 
A fencer, and the scandal of the town. 
. Nor will he the Myrmilio's weapons bear. 
The modest helmet he disdains to wear. 
As Betiariua he attacks bis foe ; 
First wares his trident ready for the throw. 
Next casts his net, but neither levell'd right, "^ 
He stares about, exposed to public sight; C 
Then places all bis safety in his flight. j 

Room for the noble Gladiator! see 
His coat and hat-band shew bis quality. 
Thus when at last the brave Myrmillo knew 
'Twas Gracchus was the wretch he. did pursue. 
To conquer such a coward grieved him more, 
Than if he many glorious wounds had bore. stsfhzt. 

Here the poet seems to make the Myrmillo the same as the Secu- 
ior, and thus all the comments explain him. Yet Lipsius will have 
the Myrmillonea to be a distinct order, who fought completely arm- 
ed ; and therefore he believes. them to be the Cruftellarii of Taci- 
tus,q so called from some old Gallic word, expressing that they could 
only creep along, by reason of their heavy armour. 

The Thracians made a great part of the choicest Gladiators, that 
nation having the general repute of fierceness and cruelty beyond 
the rest of the world. The particular weapon they used was the sica^ 
or falchion; and the defence consisted in a fiarmoy or little round 
shield, proper to their country. 

The original of the Samnite Gladiators is given us by Livy ; The 
Campanians, says he, bearing a great hatred to the Samnites, they 
armed a part of their Gladiators after the fashion of that country, 
and called them Samnites.' What these arms were, he tells us 
in another place ; they wore a shield broad at the top, to defend the 
breast and shoulders, and growing more narrow towards the bottom, 
that it might be moved with the greater convenience ; they had a 

^ Amial. lib. 5. 'lib. 9. 
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sort of belt eomingoter their brea«tt a^ greave on their left foot, and 

a crested helmet on their heads ; whence it is plain that description 

of the Amazonian fencer already given from Juvenal is expressly 

meant of assuming the armour and duty of a Samnite Gladiator: 

JBalteue, et nianica, et crist^^ crurisque anistri 
JHmidium tegmen. 

The Pinnay which adorned the S^unnite's helmet, denominated 
another sort of Gladiators Pinnirafti, because, being matched with 
the Samnites, they used to catch at those Pinnae and bear them off 
in triumph, as marks of their victory. Dr. Holiday takes the Pinni- 
ra/iu9 to be the same as the Retiarius* 

Lipsius fancies the Procuratoresy mentioned by Cicero in his ora- 
tion for P. Sextius, to have been a distinct species, and that they 
were generally matched with the Samnites ; though perhaps the 
words of Cicero may be thought not to imply so much. 

The Ho/ilomachiy'whovn we meet with in Seneca^ and Suetonius," 
may probably be the same either with the Samnites or Myrmil- 
lonesy called by the Greek name ov^iCfui^^i, because they fought in 
armour. 

The E88€dariiy mentioned by the same authors,^ and by Tully,^ 
were such as on some occasions engaged one another out of chariots 
{esseda), though perhaps at other times they fought on foot like the 
rest. The eatedum was a sort of waggon, from which the Gauls and 
the Britons used to assail the Romans in their engagements with 
them. 

The AndabatdSy or *AfctGtirtttj fought on horseback, with a sort of 
helmet that covered all the face and eyes, and therefore, Andabaia- 
rum more fiugnarcy is to combat blindfold. 

As to the manner of the Gladiators' combats, we cannot apprehend 
it fully, unless we take in what was done before, and what after the 
fight, as well as the actual engagement. When any person designed 
to oblige the people with a show, he set up bills in the public places, 
giving an account of the time, the number of the Gladiators, and 
other circumstances. This they called Munus fironunciarey or firofio- 
nere ; and the libelli or bills were sometimes termed edictaj many 
times, besides these bills, they set up great pictures, on which were 
described the manner of the fight, and the efHgies of some of the 
most celebrated Gladiators, whom they intended to bring out. This 
custom is elegantly described by Horace, Book 2. Sat. vii. 95 : 

Vel cum Pausictca torpes, innme, tabeUOf 

Qui peccas minus, atque tgo, cum Fuhd, JRutub^gue 

• Illustration of Juvenal, Sat. 3. ♦ Senec. Epist 39. Sueton. Calig. 35. 
t Controvers. lib. 3. Claud. 21. 

* In Qalig. 3. w In Epistolis. 
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j9ui Placideianii eontenfo popUicr nUror 
Prmlia, rubrica picta aut carbone, velut si 
JRevera pugnentf feriant, vitentque moventea 
Arma viri ? 

Or when on some rare piece you wondering stand. 
And praise the colours, and the master's hand. 
Are you less vain than T, when in the street 
The painted canvas holds my ravished sight ? 
Where with bent knees the skilfurfencers strive 
To speed their pass, as if they moved alive ; 
And with new sleights so well expressed engage. 
That I amazed stare up, and think them on the stage. 

At the appointed day for the show, in the first place, the Gladia- 
tors were brought out all together, and obliged to take a circuit 
round the arena in a very solemn and pompous manner. After this, 
they proceeded y^aria com/ionere^ to match them by pairs, in which 
care was used to make the matches equal. Before the combatants 
fell to it in earnest, they tried their skill against one another with 
more harmless weapons, as the Rudesy spears without heads, the 
blunted swords, the foils, and such like. This Cicero admirably ob- 
serves : " Si in illo ipso gladiatorio vitse certamine, quo ferro decer- 
nitur, tamen ante congressum multa £unt, quae nonad vulnus, sed ad 
speciem valere videantur : quanto magis hoc in oratione expectan* 
dum est ?" " If in the mortal combats of the Gladiators, where the 
victory is decided by arms, before they actually engage, there are se- 
veral flourishes given, more for a show of art than a design of hurt- 
ing ; how much more proper would this look in the contention of an 
orator ?" This flourishing before the fight was called in common 
Pr4slu8ioy or, in respect to the swords only, Ventilatio, This exer- 
cise was continued, till the trumpets sounding gave them notice to 
enter on more desperate encounters, and then they were said vertere 
arma : 

'"—^lia rem natam ease inieUigo^ 

Mcessum eat vorns amds depvgnaiier, Piaut. 

The terms of striking were petere and refietere ; of avoiding a 
blow, exire. Virg. &Xi, v. 438. 

Corpore tela modo, atque ocuUa vigilantibua exit. 

When any person received a remarkable wound, either his adver- 
sary or the people used to cry out, habety or hoc habet. This Virgil 
alludes to, ^neid xii. 294 : 

Teloqtie orantem nntUa, trabaU 

Deauper altua equo graviter ferity atque itafaiur. 

Hoc habet : fuec magma meUw data victima divia* 

—Him, as much he prayed. 

With his huge spear Messapus deeply struck 

From his high courser's back, and chasing spoke, 

' He has it ;' and to this auspicious blow ' • 

A nobler victim the gr^Gftt gods shall owe. 
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The party who was worsted submitted his arms, and acknowledged 
himself conquered; yet this would not save his life, unless the peo- 
ple pleased, and therefore he made his application to them for pity. 
The two signs of favour and dislike given by the people were, fire^ 
mere JioUicem^ and vertere fiollicem^ phrases which the critics have 
quarrelled much about to little purpose. But M. Dacier seems to 
have been more happy in his explanation than his predecessors. 
The former he takes to be a clenching of the fingers of both hands 
between one another, and so holding the two thumbs upright close 
together. This was done to express their admiration of the art and 
courage shewed by both combatants, and a sign to the conqueror to 
spare the life of his antagonist, as having performed his part re- 
markably well. Hence Horace, to signify the extraordinary com- 
mendation that a man could give to one of his own temper and dis- 
position, says, £p. xviii. 66 : 

Fautor virogue tuum laudahit polSce ludum. 

And Menander has ^a%rvx»v% vtt^tit, tofiresa thejingersy^ custom 
on the Grecian stage, designed for a mark of approbation, answer- 
able to our clapping. 

But the contrary motion, or bending back of the thumbs, signi- 
fied the dissatisfaction of the spectators, and authorized the victor 
to kill the other combatant outright for a coward : 

Verao police viUgi ' 
QuemUbet occidunf popiilariter. Juv. Sat. 3. 36. 

Where, influenced by the rabble's bloody vU]» 
With thumbs bent back, they popularly kill. 

Besides this privilege of the people, the emperors seem to have 
had the liberty of saving whom they thought fit, when they were 
present at any solemnity, and, perhaps, upon the bare coming in of 
the emperor into the place of combat, the Gladiators, who in that 
instant had the worst of it, were delivered from farther danger : 

CitHaris adveniu tuta GhuHaior arena 

Exit, et ttuxiUum non leve vuUua kabet. 
Where Caesar comes, the worsted fencer lives. 
And his bare presence (like the gods) reprieves. 

After the engagement, there were several marks of favour confer- 
red on the victors, as many times a present of money, perhaps ga- 
thered among the spectators, which Juvenal alludes to, Sat. 7 : 

Accipe victori populua quod poatulat aurum. 

^Take the gains 

A conquering fencer from the crowd obtains. ' 

But the most common rewards were the fiileus and the rudis ; the 

fortper was given only to such Gladiators as were slaves, for a token 

o^ their obtaining freedom. The rudie seems to have been bestowed 

both on slaves and freemen, but with this difference, that it procured 
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Ibr the former no ifiore than a discharge from any farther perform- 
ance in public, upon which they commonly turned laniate^ spending 
their time in training up young fencers. Ovid calls it tuta rudis: 

Tutagtie deponto poaeitur ente rudit. 
But the rudisy when given to such persons as, being free, had 
hired themselves out for these shows, restored them to a full en- 
joyment of their liberty. Both these sorts of rudiariiy being excused 
from farther service, had a custom to hang up their arms in the 
temple of Hercules, the patron of their profession, and were never 
called out again without their consent. Horace has given us a full 
account of this custom, in his first epistle to Maecenas : 

Prima Scte ndkif sttmma dicende camanOf 
SpecUOum saH9f et donatwnjam rude, gtutriB, 
MacenaSf iterum anUquo me indudere ludo, 
jyon eadem est ataa, non mens, VejanitUf armis 
HercuUa ad pottemJixiSf kUet abditua agro^ 
J^epopulum extrema toHea exoret arena, 
Maecenas, yoa whose name and title grac'd 
My early kibours, and shall crown my last : 
Now, when I've long engag'd with wish'd success, 
And full of fame, obtainM my writ of ease ; 
While sprightly fancy nts with heavv age. 
Again you'd bring me on the doubtful stage. 
Yet wise Yejanius, banging up his arms 
To Hercules, yon little cottagfe farms ; 
Lest he be forc'd, if g^ddy fortune turns. 
To cringe to the vile rabble, whom he scorns. 

The learned Dacier, in his observations on this place, acquaints 
us, that it was a custom for all persons, when they laid down any art 
or employment, to consecrate the proper instruments of their call- 
ing to the particular deity who was acknowledged for the president 
of that profession. And therefore the Gladiators, when thus dis- 
charged, hung up their arms to Hercules, who had z, chapel by 
every amphitheatre ; and, where there were no amphitheatres, in 
circos ; and over every place assigned to such manly performances, 
there stood a Hercules with his club. 

We may take our leave of the Gladiators with the excellent pas- 
sage of Cicero, which may serve in some measure as an apology 
for the custom : Crudele Gladiatorum efiectaculum et mhumanum 
nonnullis videri Bolet ; et hand scio an non ita ait^ ut nunc Jit: cum 
vera eonteaferro defiugnabanty auribus /ortaase multaj oculia qui* 
detn nulla fioterat eaae/ortior contra dolorem et mortem diacifilina,^ 
<^ The shows of Gladiators may possibly to some persons seem bar- 
barous and inhuman : And indeed, as the case now stands, I cannot 
say that the censure is unjust ; but in those times, when only guilty 

s Tuscal. Qusest. 3. 
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persons composed the number of coiabatftDtSy the car perhaps migbt 
receive many better instructions; but it is impossible that any thmg^ 
which affects our eyes should fortify us with more success against 
the assaults of grief and death." 



CHAPTER V. 

OF TB£ LUDI SCBNICI, OR STAGE-PLAYS ; AND FIRST, OF THE SATIRES 
AND THE MIMIO PIECES, WITH THE RISE AND ADVANCES OF SUCH 
ENTERTAINMENTS AMONG THE ROMANS. 

THE Ludi Scenici, or stage plays, have been commonly divided 
into four species, Satire, Mimic, Tragedy, and Comedy. The elder 
Scaliger will have satire to have proceeded from tragedy, in the 
same manner as the mimua from comedy ; but we are assured this 
was in use at Rome, long before the more perfect dramas had gained 
a place on the stage. Nor has the same excellent critic been more 
happy in tracing th6 original of this sort of poetry as far as Greece: 
For we cannot suppose it to bear any resemblance to the chorus, or 
dance of satyrs, which used to appear in the theatres at Athens, as 
an appendage to some of their tragedies, thence called Satyrique. 
This kind of Greek farce was taken up purely in the characters of 
mirth and wantonness, not admitting those sarCastical reflections 
which were the very essence of the Roman satire. Therefore Ca- 
saubon and Dacier, without casting an eye towards Greece, make 
no question but the name is to be derived from aatura^ a Roman 
word signifyingyw//; the u being changed into an a, after the same 
manner as ofitumua and maxumus, were afterwards spelt ofitimus 
and maximua, Saturoy being an adjective, must be supposed to 
relate to the substantive lanx^ a platter or charger ; such as they 
filled yearly with ail sorts of fruit, and offered to their gods at their 
festival, as the pri7niH£y or first gatherings of the season. Such an 
expression might be well applied to this kind of poem, which was 
full of various matter, and written on different subjects. Nor are 
there wanting other instances of the same way of speaking ; as par- 
ticularly fier aaturum aententiaa exguirercy is used by Sallust, to 
signify the way of voting in the senate, when neither the members 
•were told, nor the voices counted, but all gave their suffrages pro- 
miscuously, and without observing any order* And the HUtori^ 
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JSaHifit^ or fier Saiurumi of FeHut^ were nothing else but miscella* 
neons tracts of history. The original of the Roman satire will lead 
us into the knowledge of the first representations of persons, and 
the rade essays towards dramatic poetry, in the rustic ages of 
Rome; for which we are beholden to the accurate research of Da- 
cieryand the improvement of him by Mr, Dryden. 

During the space of almost four hundred years from the building 
of thci city, the Romans had never known any entertainments of the 
stage. Chance and jollity first found out those verses which they 
called Satumian^ because they supposed such to have been in use 
under Saturn, and Fescenniney from Fescennia, a town of Tuscany, 
where they were first practised. The actors, upon occasion of mer- 
riment, with a gross and rustic kind of raillery, reproached one 
another ex temfiore with their failings ; and at the same tiihe were 
nothing sparing of it to the audience. Sqmewhat of this custom 
was afterwards retained in their Saturnalia^ or feast of Saturn, cele^ 
brated in December ; at least all kind of freedom of speech was then 
allowed to slaves, even against their masters ; and we are not with- 
out some imitation of it in our Christmas gambols. We cannot 
have a better notion of this rude and unpolished kind of farce, than 
by Imagining a company of clowns on a holiday dancing lubberly, 
and upbraiding one another, in ex temfiore doggerel, with their de- 
fects and vices, and the stories that were told of them in bake-houses 
and barbers' shops. 

This rough-cast unhewn poetry was instead of stage-plays, for 
the space of a hundred and twenty years together ; but then, when 
they began to be somewhat better bred, and entered, as one may 
say, into the first rudiments of civil conversation, they left these 
hedge-notes for another sort of poem, a little more polished, which 
was also full of pleasant raillery, but without any mixture of ob- 
scenity. This new species of poetry appeared under the name of 
satire, because of its variety, and was adorned with compositions of 
music, and with dances. 

When Livius Andronicus, about the year of Rome 514, had in- 
troduced the new entertainments of tragedy and comedy, the people 
neglected and abandoned their old diversion of satires ; but, not 
long after, they took them up again, and then they joined them to 
their comedies, playing them at the end of the Drama; as the 
French continue at this day to act their farces in the nature of a 
separate representation from their tragedies. 

A year after Andronicus had opened the Roman stage with his 
new dramas, Ennius was born, who, when he was grown to man's 
estate, having seriously considered the genius of the people, and how 
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eagerly they foHowed the first satires, thought it would be worth his 
while to refitie upon the project, and to write satires, not to be acted 
on the theatre, but read. The event was answerable to his expec- 
tation, and his design, being improved by Pacuvius, adorned wUh a 
more graceful turn by Lucilius, and advanced to its fuU height by 
Horace, Juvenal, and Persius, grew into a distinct species of poetry, 
and has ever met with a kind reception in the world. To the same 
original we owe the other sort of Satire, called Varronian^ from the 
learned Varro, who first composed it. This was written freely, 
without any restraint to verse or prose, but consisted of an inter* 
mixture of both ; of which nature are the Satyricon of Petronius, 
Seneca's mock deification of the emperor Claudius, and Bo6thius's 
consolations. 

As for the Mimusy from Mi/twiff^iSi, to imitate^ Scaliger defines it 
to be, ^' a poem imitating any sort of actions, so as to make them 
i^pear ridiculous.* '^ The original of it he refers to the comedies, 
in which, when the chorus went ofiTthe stage, they were succeeded 
by a sort of actors, who diverted the audience for some time with 
apish postures and antic dances. They were not masked, but had 
their faces smeared over with soot, and dressed themselves in lamb- 
skins, which are called Pescia^ in the old verses of the Salii. 

They wore garlands of ivy, and carried baskets full of herbs and 
flowers, to the honour of Bacchus, as had been observed in the first 
institution of the custom at Athene. They acted always bare*fbot, 
and were thence called Planifiedes, 

These diversions being received with universal applause by the 
people, the actors took assurance to model them into a distinct en- 
tertainment from the other plays, and present them by themselves. 
And perhaps it was not till now that they undertook to write several 
pieces of poetry with the name of Mimi^ representing an imperfect 
sort of drama, not divided into acts, and performed only by a single 
person. These were a very frequent entertainment of the Roman 
stage, long after tragedy and comedy had been advanced to their 
full height, and seemed to have always maintained a very great 
esteem in the town. 

The two famous mimics, or Pantomimic as they called them, were 
Laberius and Publius, both contemporary with Julius Caesar. La- 
berius was a person of the equestrian rank, and, at threescore years 
of age, acted the mimic pieces of his own composing, in the games 
which Caesar presented to the people ; for which he received a re- 
ward of five hundred seatertia and a gold ring, and so recovered the 

7 De Re Poet lib. !• cap« 10. 
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honour which he had forfeited by performing on the stage.'^ Ma- 
crobuis has given a part of a prologue of this author, wherein he. 
seems to complain of the obligations which C^sar laid on him to 
appear in the quality of an actor, so contrary to his own inclination, 
and to the former course of his life. Some of them, which may 
serve for a taste of his wit and style, are as follow : 

Fortufuif immoderata in bono ague atqtie in tnalo, 
Si tibi erat libitum Uterarum laudibua 
FUrit cacumen nostra fanut Jrang'erc, 
Cur, cum vigebam membris proTdridanHbus, 
Satisfacere populo et tali cumpoteram viro^ 
^on Jlexibilem me concurvatii ut earperes? 
J^Tunc me quo dejices ? Quid ad acenam affero ? 
Decorem forma ^ an dignitatem corporis ? 
Jbumi virtutemf an vodajucunda sonum? 
Ut hedera serpens vires arboreas necat/ 
Jta me veiustas amplexu annorum enecai. 
Sepulchri simiUSf nihil nisi nomen retineo, 

Horace indeed expressly taxes his compositions with want of 
elegance,* but Scaliger** thinks the censure to be very unjust; and 
that the verses cited by Macrobius are much better than those of 
Horace, in which this reflection is to be found. 

There goes a sharp repartee qf the same Laberius upon Tully, 
when, upon receiving the golden ring of Caesar, he went to resume 
his seat among the knights ; they out of a principle of honour seem- 
ed very unwilling to receive him : Cicero particularly told him, as 
he passed by, that indeed he would make room for him with all his 
heart, but that he was squeezed up already himself. No wonder 
(says Laberius) that you, who commonly make use of two seats at 
once, fancy yourself squeezed up, when you sit like other people. 
In which he gave a very severe wipe on the double dealing of the 
orator.® 

Publius was a Syrian by birth, but received his education at Rome 
in the condition of a slave. Having by several specimens of wit ob- 
tained his freedom, he set to write mimic pieces, and acted them 
with wonderful applause about the towns in Italy* At last, being 
brought to Rome to bear a part in Caesar's plays, he challenged all 
the dramatic writers and actots, and won the prize from every man 
of them, one by one, even from Laberius himself.* A collection of 
sentences taken out of his works is still extant. Joseph Scaliger 
gave them a very high encomium, and thought it worth his while 
to turn them into Greek. 

2 Suet, in Jul. cap. 39. Macrob. Saturn, lib. 2. cap. 7. 
• Lib. 1. Sat. 10. e Macrob. Satura. lib. 3. cap. 7. 

^ De Re Poet. lib. 1. cap« 10. <> Ibid. 
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OF THE ROMAN TRAGEDY AKD GOMSDT. 

THE Roman Tragedy afld Comedy were wholly borrowed from 
the Grecians, and therefore do not so properly fall under the present 
design; yet, in order to a right understanding of these pieces, 
there is scope enough for a very useful inquiry, without roaming 
so far ^s Athens, unless upon a necessary errand. The parts of a 
play, agreed on by ancient and modern writers, are these four : First 
the Protasis J or entrance, which gives a light only to the charac- 
ters of the persons, and proceeds very little to any part of the ac- 
tion. Secondly, the Efiitasis^ or working up of the plot, where the 
play grows warmer ; the design or action of it is drawing on, afid 
you see something promising that will come to pass. Thirdly, the 
Catastatisy Or, in a Roman word, the Status ^ the height and full 
growth of the play : this may properly be called the counter-turn, 
which destroys that expectation, embroils the action in new difficul- 
culties, and leaves us far distant from that hope in which it found 
us. Lastly, the Catastrofihe, or Aortij the discovery, or unravelling 
of the plot. Here we see all things settling again on their first founda- 
tion, and, the obstacles which hindered the design or action of the 
play at once removed, it ends with that resemblance of truth and 
nature, that the audience are satisfied with the conduct of it,^ It is 
a question whether the first Roman dramas were divided into acts ; 
or at least it seems probable, that they were not admitted into co- 
medy, till after it had lost its chorus, and so stood in need of some 
more necessary divisions than could be made by the music only. 
Yet the five acts were so established in the time of Horace, that he 
gives it for a rule, jirs Poet. 189 : 

JVeve ndnort fieu tit gidttto pTQducHor aetu 
Fabukt, 

The distinction of the scenes seems to have been an invention <^ 
the grammarians, and is not to be found in the old copies of Plautus 
and Terence ; and therefore these are wholly left out in the excel- 
lent French ^nd English translations. 

The Dramas presented at Rome were divided in general into Pal" 
liat^ and Togat^^ Grecian and properly Roman. In the former, 

• Dxyden's Dramat. Essay. 
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the ploi being laid in Greece, the actors were habited accordin|^ to 
the fashion of that country ; in the other the persons were supposec) 
to be Romans. But then the comedies properly Roman were of 
several sorts ; Pr^teartatay when the actors were supposed to be per- 
sons of quality, such as had the liberty of wearing the Pratexta^ or 
purple gowti ; Tabemaria^ when the Tabern^^ low ordinary build-' 
ings, were expressed in the scenes, the persons being of the lower 
rank. Suetonius' informs us. that C. Melissus, in the time of Au* 
gustus, introduced a new sort of TogaUy which he called Trabeat^. 
Monsieur Dacier is of opinion, that they were wholly taken up in 
matters relating to the camp, and that the persons represented were 
some of the chief officers f for the Trabea was the proper habit of 
the Consul, when he set forward on any warlike design. There was 
a species of comedy different from both these, and more inclining 
to farce, which they called Mellana from Atella^ a town of the Os- 
cians in Campania, where it was first invented. The chief design of 
it was mirth and jesting, (though sometimes with a mixture of de- 
bauchery and lascivious postures ;) and therefore the actors were not 
reckoned among the Histrionesy or common players, but kept the 
benefit of their tribe, and might be listed for soldiers, a privilege 
allowed only to freemen. Sometimes perhaps the Atellana were 
presented between the acts of other comedies, by way of Exodiumy 
or interlude ; as we meet with Exodium Atellanicum in Suetonius.^ 

Though all the rules by which the drama is practised at this day, 
either such as relate to the justness and symmetry of the plot, or 
the episodical ornament, such as descriptions, narrations, and other 
beauties not essential to the play, were delivered to us by the an- 
cients, and the judgments which we make, of all performances of 
this kind, are guided by their examples and directions ; yet there 
are several things belonging to the old dramatic pieces, which we 
cannot at all understand by the modern ; since, not being essential 
to these works, they have been long disused. Of this sort we may 
reckon up, as particularly worth our observation, the buskin and 
the sock, the masques, the chorus, and the flutes. 

The Cothurnus and the Soccua were. such eminent marks of dis- 
tinction between the old tragedy and comedy, that they were 
brought, not only to signify those distinct species of dramatic poe- 
try, but to express the sublime and the humble style in any other 
composition ; as Martial calls Virgil CathurnatuB^ though he never 
meddled with tragedy : 

Grande CothumaH pone Mlaronia opus, 

<" Dc Claris Grammat. 21, h Tiber. 45. 

e Mt, on Horace De Art, Foet. 
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This CcthurnuB is thought to have been a square high sort of 
boot» which made the actors appear above the ordinary size of mor- 
tals, such as they supposed the old heroes to have generally been ; 
and at the same time, giving them leave to move but ^wly, were 
well accommodated to the state and gravity which subjects of that 
nature required. Yet it is plain they were not in use only on the 
stage; for Virgil brings iti the goddess Venus in the habit of a 7V- 
rian maid, telling i£neas, i. 340 : 

Virginibus TyriU mos est gesiare pharetranif 
Purpureoque aUe euros vindre cothumo. 

From which it appears, that the hunters sometimes wore buskins 
to secure their legs ; but then we must suppose them to be much 
lighler and better contrived than the other, for fear they should 
prove a hindrance to the swiftness and agility required in that sport. 
The women in some parts of Italy still wear a sort of shoes, or ra^ 
ther stilts, somewhat like these buskins, which they call Ciofifiini : 
Lassels informs us, that he had seen them at Venice a full half-yard 
high. 

The Socci was a slight kind of covering for the feet, whence the 
fashion and the name of our socks are derived. The comedians wore 
these, to represent the vllity of the persons they represented, as de- 
bauched young sparks, old crazy misers, pimps, parasites, strum- 
pets, and the rest of that gang ; for the sock being proper to the 
women, as it was very light and thin, was always counted scandal- 
ous when worn by men. Thus Seneca* exclaims against Caligula 
for sitting to judge upon life and death in a rich pair of socks, 
adorned with gold and silver. 

Another reason why they were taken up by the actors of comedy, 

might be, because they were the fittest that could be imagined for 

dancing. Thus Catullus invokes Hymen, the patron of weddings^ 

lib. 9 : 

Hue veni niveo gerens 
Imteum pede soccum, 
£rcitusqu€ Hlari ifte, 
JSTuptiaUa condnens 
Voce camdna Hnnuldy 
PeUe kumum pedibus-^^^ 

The Persona^ or mask, A. Gelliusi derives (according to an old 
author) {vova fiersono^ to sound thoroughly; because these vizards 
being put over the face, and left open at the mouth, rendered the 
voice much clearer and fuller, by contracting it into a lesser com- 
pass. But Scaliger will not allow of this conjecture. However the 

» Bcnefic. lib, 2. cap. 12. J Noct, lib. 5. cap. 7. * 
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reason af it (wfaieli i& all that concerns us at present) appears from 
all the old figures of the masks, in which we find always a very large 
wide hole designed for the mouth. Madam Dacier, who met wiUi 
the draughts of the comic vizards in a very old manuscript of Te- 
rence, informs us, that they were not Uke ours, which cover only 
the &ce, but that they came over the whole head, and Had always a 
sort of peruke of hair fastened on theQi, proper to the persohfr whom 
they were to represent. 

The original of the mask is referred by Horace to iSschylus ; 
whereas before the actors had no other disguise, but to smear over 
their faces with odd colours : and yet this was well enough, when 
their stage was no better than a cart : 

J^inotum Tragicds genua invenhse Camcemey . 
^ iiciiur, et ploustrit vexitsB Po'ematcky Theapit : 
Qua canerent agererUgue pertmcU facibtta ora* 
Post kunc, peraome pallaque repertor honeatx ' 

•Machylua^ et modicia implevit pidpita tignia, 
Ee docuit magnumque lo^y nitique Cothumo, Am Povt. 27S. 

"When ThQSpis first ezpoaed the tragic muse. 

Rude were the actors, and a cart the scene $ 

Where ghastly faces, stainM with lees of wine, 

Frighted the children, and amus'd the crowd. 

This ^schylus (with indignation) saw 

And bmit a stage, found out a decent dress, 

Brought vizards in (a civiler disguise). 

And taught men how to speak, and how to act. aoscovikok. 

The Chorusj Hedelin defines to be a company of actors, repre- 
senting the assembly or body of those persons, who either were pre- 
sent, or probably might be so, upon that place or scene where the 
business was supposed to be transacted. This is exactly observed 
in the four Grecian dramatic poets, ^schylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
and Aristophanes ; but the only Latin tragedies which remain, those 
under the name of Seneca, as they are faulty in many respects, so 
particularly are they in the chorusses ; for sometimes they hear all 
that is said upon the stage, see all that is done, and speak very pro- 
perly to all ; at other times one would think they were blind, deaf, 
or dumb. In many of these dramas, one can hardly tell whom they 
represent, how they were dressedj what reason brings them on the 
stage, or why they are of one sex more than of another. Indeed 
the verses are fine, full of thought, and overloaded with conceit, but 
may in most places be very well spared, without spoiling any thing, 
either in the sense or reputation of the poem. Besides, the Thebaic 
has no chorus at all, which may give us occasion to doubt of what 
Scaliger affirms so positively, that tragedy was never without cho- 
russes. For it seems probable enough, that in the time of the de- 
bauched and loose emperors^ when mimics and buffoons came in for 
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interludes to tragedy as well as comedy^ the chorus cettfed Iqr de- 
grees to be a part of the dramatic poeniy and dwindled into a troop 
of musicians and dancers, who marked the intervals of the acts. 

The office of the chorus is thus excellently delivered by Hoiacoy 
DeArt. PoSt. 193: 

Actons partes Chorua officiumque virile 

Defendat : neu qtdd medioB intercinat actusf 

Quod non proposito cvnducat et fuereat apte* ^ 

lUfi bonit faveatque et concilietur amiciSf 

Et regat iratotf et amet peccare Hniente8 ; 

lUe dQpe$ laudet menaa brevit ; iUe Bolubrem 

JuaHtiam, legeaque et apertia oHa portit, 

JUe tegat comnUasa ; deoague precetur et oret, 

Ut redeat miaeris, abeatfortuna auperbU. 

A chorus should supply what action wants^ 

And has a generous and manly part. 

Bridles wild rage, loves rigid honesty. 

And strict observance of impartial laws. 

Sobriety, security, and peace. 

And begs the gods to turn bright fortune's wheel. 

To raise the wretched, and piUl down the proud ; 

But nothing must be sung between the acts 

But what some way conduces to the plot. bobcohxov. 

This account is chiefly to be understood of the chorus of trage- 
dies ; yet the old comedies, we are assured, had their chorusses too, 
as yet appears from Aristophanes : where, besides those composed 
of the ordinary sort of persons, we meet with one of clouds, another 
of frogs, and a third of wasps, but all very conformable to the nature 
of the subject, and extremely comical. 

It would be foreign to our present purpose to trace the original 
of the chorus, and to show how it was regulated by Thespis (gene- 
rally honoured with the title of the first tragedian) ; whereas before 
it was nothing else but a company of musicians singing and dancing 
in honour of Bacchus. It may be more proper to observe how it 
came, after some time, to be left out in comedy, as it is in that of 
the Romans. Horace's reason is, that the malignity and satirical 
humours of the poets was the cause of it ; for they made the cho- 
russes abuse people so severely, and with so bare a face, that the 
magistrates at last forbade them to use any at all : De Art. Pocft. 283. 

■' Choruague 

Turpiter obticuit^ aublato jure nocend(. 

But, perhaps, if the rules of probability had not likewise seconded 
this prohibition, the poets would have preserved their chorus stilly 
bating the satirical edge of it. Therefore a farther reason may be 
offered for this alteration. Comedy took its model and constitution 
from tragedy ; and, when the downright abusing of living persons 
was prohibited, tiiey invented new subjects, which they governed by 



the roles of tvigcdy s but as ti^ey were necessitated to paint the ac- 
tions of the Tulgai*, and consequently confined to mean events, they 
generally chose the place of their sc^ne in some street, before the 
houses of diose whom they supposed concerned in the plot : now 
it was not very likely that there should be such a company in those 
places managing an Intrigue of inconsiderable persons from morn- 
ing till night. Thus comedy of itself let fall tiie chorus, which it 
could not preserve with any probability. 

The Tidigj or flutes, are as little understood as any particular sub- 
ject of antiquity, and yet without the knowledge of them we can 
make nothing of the titles prefixed to Terence's comedies. Horace 
gives us no farther light into this matter, than by observing the dif- 
ference between the small rural pipe, and the larger and louder flute, 
afterwards brought into fashion ; however his account is not to be 
passed by; jira Poet.20^: 

JHbia mm. ut ntmc oHckalco vinctOf tubague 

jEmvla s 9ed tenuis simplexqueforamine pauco, 

Adgpivare et adease choris erat uHlis, atgue 

^ondum tpiasa ninds complere aeditiajlatu .* 

Quo aanepopulua TtumerabiHSf utpote parvus, 

Etfrugi castusque verecundusgve coibat, 

JPoatguam ccspit agroa extendere victor, et nrbem 

Latior amplecti murua, vinoque diurno 

JPlacari Geniuafeaiia impune diebua ,* 

Jtceeaait numeriague modiague Ucentia major, 

Indoctiia gtdd enim aaperet, libergue laborum 

Jtuaticua urbano confuaua, turpia honeato ? 

Sic priaca motiimgue et luxuriam addidit arii 

Tibiceth traxitgue vagua per ptUpita veatem, 

Urst the shrill sound of a small rural pipe 

(Not loud like trumpets, nor adorned as now) 

Was entertainment for the infant stag^e. 

And pleased the thin and bashful audience 

Of our well-meaning frugal ancestors. 

But when our walls and limits were enlarged. 

And men (grown wanton by prosperity) 

Studied new arts of luxury and ease. 

The verse, the music, and the scenes improved ; ^ 

For how iftiould ignorance be judge of wit ? 

Or men of sense applaud the jests of fools ? , , . 

Then came rich clothes and graceful action in. 

And instruments were taught more moving notes. KoscoiffHoir. 

This relation, though very excellent, cannot solve the main diffi- 
culty : and that is, to give the proper distinction of the flutes, ac- 
cording to the several names under which we find them, as the 
Par€9 and Impares^ the Dextra and Sinistra^ the Lydia, the Sar- 
ran£f and the PArygia, Most of the eminent critics have made 
some essays towards the clearing of this subject, particularly Sca- 
liger, Aldus Manutius, Salmasius, and Tanaquillus Faber; from 
whose collections, and her own admirable judgment, Madam Dacier 
ln» lately given us a very rational account of the matter. The 
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performers of the music (says he) played always on two 0ttte9 the 
whole time of the comedy ; that which they stopped with their right 
hand, was on that account called right-handed; and that which they 
stopped with their left, left-handed ; the first had but a few holes, 
and sounded a deep base ; the other had a great number of holes, 
and gave a shriller and sharper nQte« When the musicians played 
on two flutes of a different sound, they used to say the piece was 
played tibiis imfiaribusj with unequal Jiutetf or tibiia dextrU et eu 
nietriBj with right and left-handed fiute^. When they played on 
two flutes of the same sound, they used to say the music was per- 
formed tibiia fiaribus dextrU^ on equal right-handed /lutes j if thejr 
were of the deeper sort ; or else tibiia fiaribua HniBtriSy on eguni 
left-handed Jlutes, if they were those of the shriller note. 

Two equal right-handed flutes they called Lydianjtvro equal left- 
handed ones Sarrana or Tyrian ; two unequal flutes I^hrygianj as 
imitations of the music of those countries : The latter sort Virgil 
expressly attributes to the Phrygians, ^neid. 9. 618: 

O vere Phrtfgia, neqve emm Phryges ! iteper aiUa 
JHndymOf ubi aauu^tis biforem dot tibia cantum. 

Where, by biforem cantum, the commentators understand an equal 
sound, such as was made by two different pipes, one flat, and the 
other sharp. 

The title of Terence's Andria cannot be made out according to 
this explanation, unless we suppose (as there is very good reason) 
that the music sometimes changed in the acting of a play, and at the 
proper intervals two right-handed and two left-handed flutes might 
be used. 

Our ^ate ingenious translators of Terence are of a different opiBion 
from the French lady, when they render tibiia fiaribua dextria et at- 
niatri&j tv)o equal flutes^ the one right-handed^ and the other Itft- 
handed; whereas the music should seem rather to have been per- 
formed all along on two equal flutes, sometimes on two right-handed, 
and sometimes on two left-handed. 

Old Donatus would have us believe that the right-handed.or Ly- 
dian}flutes denoted the more serious matter and language of the co- 
medy ; that the left-handed, or Sarran^j were proper to express the 
lightness of a more jocose style ; and that, when a right-handed flute 
was joined with a left-handed, it gave us to understand the mixture of 
gravity and mirth in the same play. But since the title of the Ifeau- 
tontimoronmenoaj or Selftormentery informs us, that the music was 
performed the first time of acting on unequal flutes, and the second 
time on right-handed flutes, we cannot agree with the old scholiast, 
without supposing the same play at one time to be partly serious, and 
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partly merry, and at another time to be wholly of the graver sorti 
which would be ridiculous to imagine; there£[>re the ingenious lady 
happily advances a very fair opinion, that the music was not guided 
by the subject of the play, but by the occasion on which it was pre- 
sented. Thus in the pieces which were acted at funeral solemnities, 
the music was performed on two right-handed iButes, as the most 
grtfve and melancholy. In those acted on any joyful account, the 
music consisted of two left-handed flutes, as the briskest, and most, 
sdry. But in the great festivals of the gods, which participated of 
an equal ^lare of mirth and religion, the music in the comedies was 
performed with unequal fiutes, the one right-handed, and the other 
left-hauded ; or else by turns, sometimes on two right-handed fiutesi 
and sometimes on two left-handed, as may be judged of Terence's 
Andria. 

If any thing farther deserves our notice in relation to the Roman 
dramas, it is the remarkable difference between their actors and 
those of Greece ; for at Athens the actors were generally persons 
of good birth and education, for the most part orators or poets of 
the first rank. Sometimes we find kings themselves performing on 
the theatres ; and Cornelius Nepos assures us, that to appear on 
the public ^tage was not in the least injurious to any man's charae** 
ter or honour.*^ 

But in Rome we meet with a quite contrary practice; for the Ms' 
triones (so called from HUter^ signifying a player in the language 
of the TuscsuDs, &om whom they were first brought to Rome, to ap- 
pease the gods in the time of a plague) were the most scandalous 
company imaginable, none of that profession being allowed the 
privilege to belong to any tribe, or ranked, any higher than the 
slaves ; however, if any of thcan happened at the same time to be 
excellent artists, and men of good morals, they seldom failed of the 
esteem and respect of the chiefest persons in the commonwealth. 
This is evident from the account we have in history of the admira- 
ble Roscius, of whom TuUy, his familiar friend, has left this lasting 
commendation i^^^ Cum artifex ejusmodi sit, ut solus dignus vicfea* 
tur esse qui in scena spectetur; tum vir ejusniodi est, ut solus dig- 
nus videatur qui eo non accedat."* ^' So complete, an artist, that 
he seemed the only person who deserved to tread the stage; and 
yet at the same time so excellent a man in all other respects, that 
he seemed the only person who of all men should not take up that 
profession." v 

k In Pracfat. Vit. , *ProQuincti 
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CHAP. VII. 



or TBS SAOREP9 vbTlVKy AKD TUNERAL GAKSSr 

THE sacred games, beiof; instituted on several occsBtons to tbe 
lionour of several deities, are divided into many species, all which 
Tory frequent4)r occur in authors, and may be thus in short desciibed. 

The LtJDi Meoalvnses were instituted to the honour of the great 
goddess, or the Moth» of the gods, when her statue was brought 
with so much pomp from Pessinum to Rome ; they consisted only 
of scenical sports, and were a solemn time of invitation to entertain- 
ments among friends. In tbe solemn procession the women danced 
before the image of the goddess, and tbe magistrates appeared in 
all their robes, whence came the phrase of Purpura Meg^alensU, 
They lasted six days, from the day before the Nones of April, to 
the Ides. At first they seem to have been called tho MegaUn9iaj 
from Mfy«K, great, and afterwards to have lost the n ; since we find 
them more frequently under tbe name of Megalenia, It is parti- 
cularly remarkable in these gkmes, that no servant was allowed to 
bear a part in the celebration. 

The LuDi Csreales were designed to the honour of Ceres, and 
borrowed from Eleusine in Greece. In these games the matrons re- 
presented the grief of Ceres, after she had lost her daughter Pro- 
serpine, and her travels to find her again. They were held from 
the day before the Ides of April, eight days together in the Circus, 
where, besides the combats of horsemen, and other diversions, was 
led up the Pomfia CircenaU^ or Cereaiea, consisting of a solemn pro- 
cession of the persons that were to engage in the exercises, aeoom- 
panied with the magistrates and ladies of quality : the statues of the 
gods, and of famous men, being carried along in state^ on waggcHis 
which they called Thenar. 

Ltjoi Florales, sacred to Flora, and celebrated (upon advice of 
the Sibylline oracles) every spring, to beg a blessing on the grass, 
trees, and flowers. Most have been of opinion that they owed their 
original to a famous whore, who, having gained a great estate by her 
trade, left the commonwealth her heir, with this condition, that 
every year they should celebrate her birth-day with public sporta ; 
the magistrates, to avoid such a public scandal, and at the sanae 
time to keep their promise, held the games on the day appointed, 
"bttt pretended that it was done in the honour of a new goddess, tha 



patroness of Sowers. Whether this conjecture be true or not, we 
are certain that the main part of the solemoity was managed hj a 
companf of lewd strumpets, whp ran up and down naked, sotne-* 
times dancing, sometimes fighting, or acting the mimic. However^ 
it came to pass, the wisest and gravest Romans were not for discon- 
tiniUDgtfais custom^ though the most indecent imaginable; for Por« 
tins Cato, when he was present at these games, and saw the people 
ashamed to let the women strip while he was there, immediately 
went out of the theatre^ to let the ceremony have its course.*^ 
£.eamed men are now agreed, that the vulgar notion of Flora, the 
strumpet, is purely a fiction of LaciantiuM^ from whom it was taken* 
Flora appears to hare been a Sabine goddess ; and the Ludi Flwn'^ 
ie9 to have been instituted A. U. C. 613, with the fines of many per- 
sons then convicted of the Crimen Ptculatua^ for appropriating to 
themselves the public land of the state.* 

Luoi MARTiAt.ss, instituted to the honour of Mars, and held 
twice in the year, on the 4th of the Ides of May, and again on the 
Kalends of August, the day on which his temple was consecrated. 
They had no particular ceremonies that we can meet with, besides 
the ordinary sports in the Circus and amphitheatre. 

JLo&i Apolukares, celebrated to the honour of Apollo. They 
owe their original to an old prophetical sort of a poem casually 
found, in which the Romans were advised, that, if they desired to 
drive out the troops of their enemies which infested their borders^ 
they should institute yearly games to Apollo, and at the time of 
their cel^ration make a collection out of the public and private 
stocks, for a present to the god, appointing ten men to take care 
they were held with the same ceremonies as in Greece."* Macrobius 
relates, that the first time these games were kept, an alarm being 
given by the enemy, the people immediately marched out against 
them, and, during the fight, saw a cloud of arrows discharged from 
the sky on the adverse troops, so as to put them to a very disor- 
derly flight, and secure the victory to the Romans.' The people sat 
to see the Circensian plays, all crowned with laurel, the gates were 
set open, and the day kept sacred with all manner of ceremonies. 
These games at first were not fixed, but kept every year upon what 
day the Praetor thought fit, till, about the year of the city 545, a 
law passed to settle them for ever on a constant day, which was near 
the Nones of July; this alteration was occasioned by a grievous 
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plague th^ inging in Rome, which they thought mighty in saoMm 
measure, be allayed by that act of religion.^ 

hvm Capitouni, instituted to the honour of Jupiter Capi^inus^ 
upon the at^couut of preserving his temple from the Gauls. A 
•more famous sort of Capitoline games were brought up by Doini* 
tiaO) to be held every five years, with the name of Agones Caftito- 
■iiniy in imitation of the Grecians. In these the professors of all sorts 
had a public contention, an<} the victors were crowned and present- 
ed with colics, and other marks of honour. 

LuDi RoMANi, the most ancient games, instituted at the first 
building of the Circus by Tarquinius Priscus. Hence, in a strict 
flense, Ludi Circenee^ are often used to signify the same solemnity. 
They were designed to the honour of the three great deities, Jupi* 
ter, Juno, and Minerva. It is worth observing, that though they 
were usually called Circeneesy yet in Livy we meet with Xh^Ludilto* 
mani Scenicij' intimating that they were celebrated with new sports. 
The old Fasti make them to be kept nine days together, from the 
day before the Nones, to the day before the Ides of September; 
in which too we find another sort of Ludi Romania celebrated five 
days together, within two days after these. P. Manutius thinks the 
last to have been instituted very late, not till after the prosecution 
of Vcpres by Cicero.* 

Ludi Consuales, instituted by Romulus, with, design to surprise 
the Sabine virgins ; the account of which is thus given us by Plu* 
tarch : '' He gave out as if he hjad found an altar.of a certain god hid 
under tl^e ground ; the god they called Consus, the god of counsel ; 
this is properly Neptune, the inventor of horse-riding ; for the aita^ 
is kept covered in the great Circus » only at horse-races, then it ap- 
pears to public view ; and some say it was not without reason that this 
god had his altar hid under ground, be<«auseiall counsels ought to be 
secret and concealed. Upon discovery of thla altar, Romulus^ by 
proclamation, appointed a day fqr a splendid sacrifice, and for public 
games and shows to entertain all sorts of people, and many flocked 
thither; he himself sat uppermost among his nobles, clad in purple. 
Kow the sign of their falling on was to be, whenever he arose and 
gathered up his robe, and threw it over his body : his men stood all 
ready armed, with their eyes intent upon him ; and when the sign 
was given, drawing their swords, and £dUng on with a great shaut, 
bore away the daughters of the Sabines, they themselves flying, 
without any let or hindrance." These games, were celebrated yeaily 

^Liv.Ub. 25. ^Uh..3. • Manut^. in Vcrrin. 
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tOk the twelfth of the Xaletids of Se|>tember) consistiog for the most 
part of horse^raoes) and encounters in the Circus< 

Lvni Coitf^ETAtiTii, so called from the Comfiita^ or cfoss-lanes^ 
-where the^ were instituted and celehrated by the rude multitude 
that was got together, before the building of Rome. They, seem to 
have been laid down for many years, till Servius Tullus revived 
them. They were held during the Comfiitaiia, or feast of the Larea^ 
who presided as well oyer streets as houses. Suetonius tells uS) 
that Augustus ordered the Lares to be crowned twice a year, at the 
ComftitcUitian games, With spring fiowers.* This crowning the 
household-gods, and offering sacrifices up and down in the streets, 
made the greatest part of the solemnity of the feast. 

LuDi AvGUSTALKs and Palatini, both jnatttuled to the honour of 
Augustus, after he had been enrolled' in the number of the gods; 
the former by the common consent of the people, and the other by 
his wife Liyia, which were always celebrated in the palace." They 
were both continued by the succeeding emperors. 

LuDi SjeoulaHes, the most remarkable games that we meet with 
in tire Roman story. The common opinion makes them to. have 
had a very odd original, of which we have a tedious relation in Va- 
lerius Maximus,'' of the ancients, and Angelus Politianus,^ of the 
moderns. Monsieur Dacier, in his excellent remarks on the secular 
poem of Horace, passes by this old conceit as trivial and fabulous, 
and assures us, that we need go no farther for the rise of the custom, 
than to the Sibylline oracles^ for which the Romans had so great an 
esteem and veneration. 

In these sacred writings, there was one fathous prophecy to this 
^ect : that if the Romans, at the beginning of every age, should 
hold solemn games in the Campus Martins to the honour of Plutof 
Proserpine, Juno, Apollo, Diana, Ceres and the Parca^ or three 
fafal sisters, their city should ever flourish, and all nations be sub« 
Jected to their dominioi^. They were very ready to obey the oracle, 
and, in all the ceremonies used on that occasion, conformed them- 
selves to its directions. The whole manner of the solemnity was as 
follows: In the first place, the heralds received orders to make an 
invitation of the whole world to come to afea^t v>hich they had ntver 
9een already^ and should never see again. Some few days before 
the beginning of the games, the Quindecimviriy taking their seats in 
the capitol, and in the Palatitye temple, distributed among the people 
purifying compositions, as flambeaux, brimstone, and sulphur, 
from hence the people passed qn to Diana's temple on the Aventine 

« Aug. cap. S2. ^ lib. 2. cap. 4. 

" Diot lib* ^. Stteton, C^fs* 56$ v njiscellan. cop. 58^ 
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mountain, carrying wheat, barley, and beans, as an offering; and 
afler this they spent whole nights in devotion to the destinies. At 
length, when the time of the games was actually edme, which con- 
tinued three days and three nights, the people dissembled in the 
Campus Martins, and sacrificed to Jupiter, Juno, Apollo, Latona, 
Diana, the Parcse, Ceres^ Pluto, at)d Proserpine. On the first night 
of the feast, the emperor, accompanied by the Quindecimviriy com- 
manded three altars to be raised on the bank of the Tiber, which 
they sprinkled with the blood of three lambs, and then proceeded to 
bum the offerings and the victims. After this they marked out a 
space which served for a Theatre, being illuminated by an innume- 
rable multitude of flambeaux and fires ; here they sung some certsdn 
hymns composed on this occasion, and celebrated all kinils of sports. 
On the day after, when they had been at the capitol to offer the idc- 
tims, they returned to the Campus Martins, and held sports to the 
honour of Apollo and Diana. These lasted till the next day, when 
the noble matrons, at the hour appointed by the oracle, went to the 
eapitol to sing hymns to Jupiter. On the third day, which con- 
cluded the feast, twenty-seven young boys, and as many girls, sung, 
tn the temple of Palatine Apollo, hymns and verses in Greek and 
Latin, to recommend the city to the protection of those deities whom 
they designed particularly to honour by these sacrifices. 

The famous secular poem of Horace was composed for this last 
day, in the secular game held by Augustus. Dacier has given his 
judgment on this poem, as the master-piece of Horace ; and believes 
that all antiquity cannot furnish us with any thing more happily 
complete. 

There has been much controversy, whether these games were 
•celebrated every hundred, or every hundred and ten years. For 
the former opinion, Censorinus* alleges the testimony of Valerius, 
Antias, Varro, and Livy ; and this was certainly the space of time 
which the Romans called Seeulum^ or an age. For the latter he 
pvoduceth the authority of the Registers, or cothmentaries of the 
Quindecimviriy and the edicts of Augustus, besides the plain evi^ 
dence of Horace in his secular poem, 21 : 
Cettus undenoB decies per amios^ ficc. 

This last space is expressly enjoined by the Sibylline oracle itself: 
the verses of which relating to this purpose, are transcribed by 
Zosimus in the second book of his history : 

'AAA' c^if uf /K9Xf5-o$ tX'V Xt^^^^ uv^guTo^Ti 
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Yet accordiog to tlie ancient accounta we bava of their celebra- 
tion in the several ages, neither of these periods are much re- 
garded. 

The first were held A. U. C. 245, or 293. ^ 

The second A * 330, or 408. 

The thirds A. 518- » 

The fourth either A, 605, or 608, or 628. 

The fifth by Augustus, A. 736. 

The sixth by Claudius, A. 800. 

The seventh by Domitian, A. 841. 

Th^ eighth by Severus, A. 957. 

The ninth-by Philip, A. 1000. 

The tenth by Hooorius, A. 11 57. 

The disorder, without question, was owing to the ambition of the 
emperors, whp were extremely desirous to have the honour of cele** 
brating these gameain their reign ; and therefore, upon the slightest 
pretence, many times made them return before their ordinary course. 
Thua Claudius pretended that Augustus had held the games before 
their due thne, that he might have the leaat excuse to keep them 
within aixty-fbur years afterwards. On which account^ Suetonius 
tells us, that the people scoffed his criers, when they went about 
proclaiming gamea that nobody had ever se^n, nor would see again ; 
whereas there were not only many persona alive who remembered 
th^ games pf. Augustus, but several players who had acted in those 
games were now a^n brought on the atage by Claudius.y 

What part of the year the secular games was celebrated in, is 
uncertain ; probably, in the times of the commonwealth, on the days 
of the nativity of the city, i. e. the 9. 10. 11. Kal Mail; but under 
the emperors, on the day when they came to their power.' 

We may conclude our inquiry into this celebrated subject, with 
two excellent remarks of the French critic. The first is, that in the 
number three, so much regarded in these games, they had probably' 
an allusion to the triplicity of Phcebus, of Diana> and of the desti« 
nies. 

The other observation, which he obliges us with, is, that they 
thought the girls which had the honour to bear a part in singing 
the secular poem, should be the soonest married. This supersti- 
tion they borrowed from the theology of the Grecians, who imagined 
that the children who did not sing and dance at the coming of 
Apollo should never be married, and should certainly die yQui\^» 
To this purpose Callimachus in his hymn to Apollo : 

y Sueton. Claud. 31. ' Mr. Walker on Coins, p. l^* 
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El Tt^ietif fuXXnTi ytifMV, sroA/vv rt Kt^tlo-B-ut, 
And Horace, encouraging the chorus of girls to do their best in 
singing the secular poem, tells them how proud they would be of it, 
when they were well married : ^ 

^upta jam dices : JEgo di%6 amcum 
Saculo feataa referente luces, 
Meddidi carmen, dociles modorum 

VaUa BoratL, lib. ir. Od. 6. 

All those games, of what sort soever, had the common name of 
votivi^ which were the effect of any vow made by the magistrates 
or generals, wh^i they set forward on any expedition^ to be per- 
formed in case they returned successful. These were aometimes 
occasioned by advice of the Sibylline oracles, or of the soothsayers; 
and many times proceeded purely from a principle of devotion and 
|iiety in the generals. Such particulariy were the Ludi Magnij 
often mentioned in historians, especially by Livy . Thus he informs 
us, that in the year of the city 536, Fabius Maximus the dictator, 
to appease the anger of the gods, and to obtain success against the 
Carthaginian power, upon the direction of the Sibylline oracles, 
vowed the great games to Jupiter, with a prodigious sum to be ex- 
pended, at them; besides three hundred oxen to be sacrificed to 
Jupiter, and several others to the rest of the deities.* M. Acilius 
the consul did the same in the war against Antiochus.'* And we 
have some examples of these games being made quinquennial, or 
to return every five years.*" They were celebrated with Circensian 
sports four days together."* 

To this head we may refer the 

Ludi Victoria mentioned by Veil. Paterculus,* and Asconius. 
They were instituted by Sylla upon his concluding the civil war. 
It seems probable, that there were many other games with the same 
title, celebrated on account of some remarkable success, by several 
of the emperors. 

The Ludi Quinquennales^ instituted by Augustus Caesar after his 
victory against Antony ; which resolving to deliver fainous to suc- 
ceeding ages, he built the city Nicppolis, near Actium, the place of 
battle, on purpose to hold these games; whence they are often 
called Ludi Actiati. They consisted of shows of gladiators, wrest- 
lers, and other exercises, and were kept a& well at Rome as at Ni- 
copolis. The proper curators of them were the four colleges of 

• Liv. lib. 22. d Ibid. • Lib. oap. 27, 

«» Idem, lib. 36. ' f In Verrin. 2, 

«Iir.lib.27.ctKb.30. 
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priests, the Potitifices, the Augurs, the Septcmviri and Quinde- 

cimviri. , 

Virgil, in*allusion to this custom, when he brings his hero to the 

promontory of Actium, makes him hold solemn games, with the las- 

trations and sacr^ces used on that occasion by the Romans : 

Luatramurque JovifVOtisque incendimus arcu : 

AcUaque lUacis celebrarnua Uttora Ludis, iEF. 3. S79. 

Nero, after the manner of the Grecians, instituted Quinquennial 
games, at which th£ most celebrated masters of music, horse-racing, 
wrestling, &c. disputed for the prize,« 

The samp exercities were performed in the Quinquennial games 
of Domitian, dedicated to Jupiter Capitolinus, together with the 
contentions of orators and poets,^ at which the famous Statius had 
once the ill fortune to lose the prize ; as he complains several times 
in his miscellany poems. 

Ludi BecennaleSf or games to return every tenth year, were insti- 
tuted by Augustus, with this political design, to secure the whole 
command to himself, without incurring the envy or jealousy of the 
people, For every tenth year proclaiming solemn sports, and so ga- 
thering together a numerous coippany of spectators, he there made 
proffer of resigning his imperial office to the people, though he im- 
mediately resumed it, as if continued to him by the common consent 
of the nation.* Hence a custom was derived for the succeeding em- 
perors, every tenth year of their reign., to keep a magnificent feast, 
with the celebration of all sorts of public sports and exercises.^ 

The Ludi Triumfihalea were such games as made a part of the 
triumphal solemnity. 

JLudi JValalitiij instituted by every particular emperor to co^nme- 
morate his own birth day. 

JLudi Juvenalea^ instituted by Nero at the shaving of his beard, and 
at first privately celebrated in his palace or gardens ; but they soon 
became public, and were kept in great state and magnificence. 
Hence th6 games held by the following emperors in the palace, 
yearly on the first of January, took tlie name of Juvenalia,^ 

Cicero speaks of the Ludi Juventutis^ instituted by Salinatov in 
the Senensian, for the . health and safety of the youth, a plague 
then reigning in the city.^ 

The Ludi Miscelli, which Suetonius makes Caligula to have in- 
stituted at Lyons in France, seem to have been a miscellany of 

J! Sueton. Ner. 12. J Ibid. 

^ Idem, Domit. 4. '^ Sueton. Ner. 11. Casaaboi\. ad Jipc. 

* Dio, lib. 3S, J In Bruto. 
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sports consisting of sereral exercises joined together in.a new and 
upusual manner.*" 

The LuDX FuNEBRES, assigned for one species of the Ro^n 
public games, as to their original and manner, have been already 
described in the chapter of the Gladiators. It may be proper to ob- 
serve farther, that Tertulfian, in his particular ti:act De SfiectacuHs^ 
as he derives the custom of the gladiatorian combats from the 
funeral rites, so be takes notice, that the word manusj applied ori- 
ginally to these shows, is no more than officiumy a kind office to the 
dead. We must remember, that though the shows of Gladiators, 
which took their rise from hence, were afterwards exhibited on 
many other occasions, yet the primitive custom of presenting them 
at the funerals of great men, all along prevailed in the city and Ro- 
mati provinces; nor was it confined only to persons of quality, but 
almost every rich man was honoured with this solemnity after his 
death ; and this they very commonly provided for in their wills, de- 
fining the number of Gladiators who should be hired to engage; in- 
somuch that when any wealthy person deceased, the people used to 
claim a show of Gladiators, as their due by long custom. Suetonius 
to this purpose tells us of a funeral, in which the common people 
extorted money by force from the deceased person's heirs, to be 
expended on this account.*" 

Julius Caesar brought up a new custom of allowing this honour 
to the women, when he obliged the people 'with a least and a pub- 
lic show in memory of his daughter.^ 

It is very memorable, that though the exhibiterrof these shows 
were private persons, yet, during the time of the celebration, they 
were considered as of the highest rank and quality, having the ho- 
nour to wear the pratexta^ and to be waited on by the lictors and 
beadles, who were necessary to keep the people in order» and to as- 
sist the dwgnatoresj or marshallers of the procession.? 

» Sueton, Cal. 20. Torrent ad loc. 

a Suet. Tit. 37. « Mem, Jul. 26. 

p Kirchman.defuner.Rom.lib.4.cap.8. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OF THE ROMAN HABIT. 

THE Rom&n habit has given as miich trouble to> the critics, a^ 
an/ other part of antiquity ; and though the most learned men haye 
been so kind as to leave us their thoughts on this subject, yet the 
matter is not fully explained, and the controversies about it admit 
of no decision. However, without inquiring into the several fashions 
of the Romans, or defining the exact time when they first changed 
their leathern jerkins, or primitive hides of wild beasts, for the more 
decent and graceful attires, it will be sufficient to the present design, 
to observe the several sorts of garments in use with both sexes, and 
to give the best distinction of them that can be found out at this 
distance. 

The two common and celebrated garments of the Romans were 
the toga^ and tunica. 

The toguy or gown, seems to have been of a semi*circular form^ 
without sleeves, different in largeness, according to the wealth or 
poverty of the wearer, ahd used only upon occasion of appearing in 
public; whence it is often called veatia/orensis^ 

The colour of the gown is generally believed to have been white. 
The common objections against this opinion are, how it could then 
be distinguisbed from the toga Candida^ used by competitoi^ for 
offices ? Or how comes it to pass that we read particularly of their 
wearing white gowns on holydays and public festivals ; as in Horace, 

Jlle repotia, natales, aUoaque dierum 
Fettoiy albatuB celebret ;'■ 

if their ordinary gown were of the same colour ? But both these 
scruples are easily solved ; for between the toga alba and Candida^ 
we may apprehend this difference, that the former was the natural 
colour of the wool, and the other an artificial white, which appeared 
with a greater advantage of lustre: and therefore Polybius chooseth 
rather to call the candidate's gown A«/M3r^«, than Aftw«, not of a bare 
white, but a bright shining colour ; for this purpose they made use 
of a fine kind of chalk, whence Persius took the hint of cretata am^ 
bitio* As (o the holydays, or solemn festivals, on which we find the 

^ Femr. de Re Vestiar. lib. 1. cap. 28. ■ Sat. 5. ver. ITT. 
' Lib. 2. Sat. 2. 60. 
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Romans always attired in white, it is reasonable to believje that all 
persons of any fashion constantly put on new gowns, which were of 
the purest white, on these occasions, and those of meaner condition 
might perhaps chalk over their old gowns, which were now grown 
rusty, and had almost lost their colour.' 

The dispute between Manutius and Sigonius, whether the Roman 
gown was tied about with a girdle or not, is commonly decided in 
favour of Manutius ; yet it must be acknowledged that the best au- 
thors allow some kind of cincture to the gown ; but then it must be 
understood to be performed only by the help of the gown itself, of 
by that part of it, which, coming under the right arm, was drawn 
over to the left shoulder, and so, covering the umbo or knot of plaits 
which rested there, kept the gown close together. This lappet Quin- 
tilian calls the Belt, in his advice to the orators about'this matter: 
** lUe qui sub humero dextro ad sinistrtim oblique ducitur, velut 
balteus, nee strangulet, nee fluat.'^» 

The belt being loosed, and the left arm drawn in, the gown flowed 
out, and the Sinus or main lappet hung about the wearer's feet; 
this was particularly observed in Caesar, who commonly let his gown 
hang dragging after him, whence Sylla used to advise the noblemen, 
" ut puerum male prjecinctum cavferent.'"' 

The accurate Ferrarius is certainly in a mistake as to this point ; 
for, maintaining that the gown had no kind of cinciua but what they 
called GabinuS'i he will have this meant only of the tunica; but the 
plain words of Macrobius make such a supposition impossible; and 
Luciniam trahere expressly points out the gown; for the tunic, be- 
ing only a short vest, cannot by any means be conceived to have a 
lappet dragging on the ground.^ 

Th0 same fault which Sylla objected to Caesar, was commonly 
. observed in Maecenas, and is a mark of that effeminate softness, 
which makes an unhappy part of his character in history. 

The learned Graevius observes, that the vrord Jiracingi was pr6=- 
per to the gown, because the lappet did not close about the whole 
gown, but only the fore-part of it.* 

The Cinctua Gabinua is most happily described by Ferrarius ; 
" Cinctus Gabinus non aliud quam cum togae lacinia, laevo brachio 
subdUcta in tergum, ita rejiciebatur,, ut coniracta retraheretui 
ad pectus, atque ita in nodum necteretur ; qui nodus sive cinctus 
togam contrahebat, brevioremque et strictiorem reddidit."^ ** The 

f Lips. Elect, lib. 1. cap. 13. « Institut. lib. 11. cap. 3. 

» SuetQn. Jul. cap. 45. Macrob. Saturnal. lib. 2. cap. 3. 
w Grsevius ad Sueton. Jul. 45. * ibid, 

y De Re Vestiar. lib. 1. cap. 14. 
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CinctuH Gabinua was nothing else but when the lappet of the gown» 
which used to be brought up to the left shoulder, being drawn 
thence, was cast off in such a manner upon the back, as to come 
round short to the breast, and there fasten in a knot ; which knot or 
cincture tucked up the gown, and made it shorter and straiter." 
This cincfuB was proper onljr to the consuls or generals upon some 
extraordinary occasions, as the denouncing war, burning the spoils 
of the enemy, devoting themselves to death for the safety of their 
army, and the like ; it was borrowed from the inhabitants of Gabii, 
a city of Campania, who, at the time of a public sacrifice, happen-* 
ing to be set upon suddenly by their enemies, were obliged, through 
haste, to gather up their gowns in this manner, and so march out 
to oppose them.* 

In the ordinary wear, the upper part of the gown used to lie over 
the right shoulder ; yet upon occasion it was an easy matter to drftw 
back that part again, and make it cover the head ; and learned men 
are of opinion that the Romans, while they continued in the city, 
made use of this kind of covering only for the head, never appearing 
in any kind of caps or hats, unless they were on a journey out of 
town. Thus Plutarch informs us of the deference paid to the great 
men as they passed the streets: *?»fM,lot rSf M^»^mr*i^ i^Uts rtpt^ 

The Bomansy when they meet any fieraon nvho deaervea a particular 
reafiecty if they chance to have their gown on their head^ presently 
uncover. And the same author reckoning up the marks of honour 
which Sylla showed Pompey, adds, ku] ms %i^ob}\m k^ctyctra^ ro iftMT$Wj 
and pulling off his gown from his head. 

The several sorts of the Roman gowns were the Toga Pnstexta^ 
the Pulla^ the Sordida, and the Picta^ Purpurea^ PalmatOy &c. or 
the Trabea, 

Every one knows that the gown was the distinguishing mark of 
the Romans from the Greeks, who wore the Pallium^ or cloak, as 
their common garment, whence Togatus [and Palliatus arc often 
used for Roman and Grecian : as also that the gown was the proper 
badge of peace, being generally laid aside upon engaging in any mar- 
tial design,; yet it appears' from several passages of Livy and Plu- 
tarch, that it was sometimes worn in the camp; if so, perhaps the 
MqUites and Centurions had this peculiar privilege, and that only 
virhen they lay in the camp without any thoughts of sudden action, 
as Manutius learnedly conjectures.* 

The Toga Pratexta had a border of purple round the edges. 

^- Servius ad Virgil JEn. 7, v. 612. * De Quxsitia per Epist. lib. 1. Ep. 1 . 
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whence k took its name, and in allusion to which) the Grecian Wfl< 
ters call it ^t^iwo^^sf. It seems originan3r to have been appropriated 
to the magistrates and some of the priests, when at first IntrodttGed 
by Tullus Hostilius. How it came to be bestowed on the young 
men, is differently related. Some fancy that Tarquinius Priscosy in 
a triumph for a victory against the Sabines, first honoured his own 
son with the Pratexta and the Bulla aurea^ as rewards for his valour« 
for killing one of his enemies with his own hands; for as the former 
was the robe of the magistrates, so the Bulla auna was till then 
used only by gimerals in their triumphal procession, being a sort of 
hollow gc^den ball hanging about their necks, in which was iodosed 
some secret amulet or preservative against envy. Others, withoat 
regarding this first story, tell us, that the same Tarqum, among 
other wise constitutions, took particular care in assigning the proper 
habit to the bdjrs; and accordingly ordained that the sons of noble- 
men should make use of the Pratcxta and the BuUa aurea^ provided 
their father had borne any curule office ; and that the rest sbouIJ 
wear the Pratexta only, as loi^r as the sons of those who had served 
on horseback in the army the full time that the law required. A 
third party refer the original of this custom to Romulus himself, as 
the consequence of a promise made to the Sabine virgins, that he 
would bestow a very considerable mark of honour on the first child 
that was born to any of them by a Roman father. Many believe that 
the reason of giving them the Bulla and the Pratexta was, that the 
ibrmer, being shaped like a heart, might as often as they looked on 
it, be no inconsiderable incitement to courage ; and that the purple 
of the gown might remind them of the modesty which became them 
at that age.** 

But on what account soever this institution took its rise, it was 
constantly observed by all the sons of the Ingenui ov ir^thom. The 
Libertini too in some time obtained the same privilege, only, instead 
of the golden Bulla^ they wore a leathern one ; as Juvenal intimates. 
Sat. 5. 164: 



^Etru8€um puero si ctmtipi aurum^ 



Vel nodus tantttm ei fignum de paupere loro. 

It is commonly believed that the boys changed this gown at the 
age of 14 years for the Toga Virilia ; but Monsieur Dacier makes this 
a great mistake ; for, till they were 13 years old, he says, they wore 
a sort of vest with sleeves, which they called Alicata Chlamysj and 
then left off that to put on the Prtetexta, which they did not change 
till they had reached the age of puberty, or the I7th year.* 

*> Macrob. Satumal. lib. 1. cap. 6. ^ Dacier on Horsce, lib. 5. .Ode 6. 
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It is ^ very pertinent remark, that this Prxtexta was not only a 
token of the youth and quality of the wearer, but besides this had 
the repute of a sacred habit; and therefore when they assigned it 
for the use of the boys, they had this especial consideration, that it 
might be a kind of guard or defence to them, against the injuries to 
which that 4ge was exposed.a Thus the poor boy in Horace cries 
out to the witch Canidia that was tormenting him. 
Per hoc intme purpura decjsa precor, Epod. 5* 

And Pcrsius calls it custos fiur/iura in his fifth Satire. But Quin- 
tilian most expressly, '^ Ego vobis allego etiam illud sacrum prae- 
textarum, quo sacerdotes velantur, quo Magistratus, quo infirmi- 
tatem pueritise sacram facimus ac venerabilem."^ ^^ I allege too 
the sacred habit of the Pratexta^ the robe of the magistrates, and 
that by which we derive an holy reverence and veneration to the 
helpless condition of childhood.'* 

We find farther, that the citizens* daughters were allowed a sort 
of Pratexiay which they wore till the day of marriage. Thus Cicero 
against Verres, Erifiies fiufiilla togam firatextam. And Propertius, 
Mox ubi jam facihua ceasit pratexta maritis. The Pratorii and 
Coneuldrea too, (if not all the senators), at the Ludi Romani niade 
use of the Pratexta,* And the matrons on the Cafirotine JVones 
celebrated the festival in this sort of gown.^ 

The Toga fiura was the ordinary garment of private persons when 
they appeared abroad, so called because it had not the least addition. 
of purple to the white ; we meet with the same gown under the name 
of Firiiia and Libera : It was called Toga virilia^ or the manly 
gown, because when the youths came to man's estate, or at the 
age of 17 years, they changed the Prsttexta for this habit^ as was 
before observed ; on which occasion the friends of the youngster 
carried him into the Forum (or sometimes into the capitol) and at- 
tired him in the new gown with abundance of ceremony ; this they 
called dies iirociniiy the day on which he commenced a 7Vro, in rela- 
tion to the army, where he was now capacitated to serve. 

It had the name of Toga libera^ because at this time the youhg 

men entered on a state of freedom, and were delivered from the 

power of their tutors and instructors. Thus the7oung gentleman 

intimates in Persius : 

Cumprimum pavido custot mM purpura cetsit, 

BuUaque succincHa taribna donata pepewMt ; 

Cum bl&mR comiteSf tetague impune mburra 

Permtit spartisse oculosjam candidua umbo, Sa^* 5. 30. 

d Dader, on Horacet Mb. 5. Od« 5. ' Cicero^ Philip. 2. 

• In Deobnitt. e Varro de ling. Lat. lib. 5. 
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'When first my cbildiah robe resigned its charge. 

And left me unconfined to live at large ; 

When now my golden Bulla (hung on high 

To household gods) declared me past a boy, 

And my white plaits procUdm'd my liberty ; 

When with my wild companions I could roll 

From street to street, and sin without control. detssv. 

But, for all this liberty, they had one remarkable restraint, being 
obliged for the first whole year to keep their arms within their gown, 
as an argument of modesty. This Cicero observes, JV'obia quidem 
olim annus erat unus ad cohibendum brachium togd constitutis.h 

The Toga fiulla and aordida are very commonly confounded, yet, 
upon a strict enquiry, it will appear that the first sort was proper to 
persons in mourning, being made of black cloth, whence the per- 
sons were called atrati. The Toga aordida was black, as well as 
the other, but from a different cause, having grown so by the long 
wea^ring and sullying of it ; and this (as has been already observed) 
was worn by the prisoners at their trial, as well as by the ordinary 
people. It may here be remarked, that the Pullati^ whom we meet 
with in the classics, were not only those who wore the Toga fiulla^ 
or the Toga aordida^ but such too as were attired in the PtnuU or 
Lacernay which were usually black. Thus the learned Casaubon 
interprets /»i///a^orttOT turba in Suetonius;* and Quintilian calls the 
rabble fiullatua circulua^^ and fiullata turba} Hence it may reason- 
ably be conjectured, that when the Roman state was turned into a 
monarchy, the gowns began to be laid aside by men of the lower 
rank, the PenuU and Lacerna being introduced in their room, 
and commonly worn without them, or sometimes over them ; this 
irregularity had gained a great head, even in Augustus's time, who, 
to .rectify it in some measure, commanded the <£diles that they 
should $uifer no person in the forum or circus to wear the Lacema 
over his gown, as was then an ordinary practice. The same ex- 
cellent princ^, taking notice at a public meeting of an innumerable 
company of rabble in these indecent habits, cried out with indigna- 
tion, 

En! 

Bomanos rerwn dominos gentemque togcUamJ 

The Toga fiictay fiurfiureaj fialmata^ the consular Trabeoj the 
Faludamentum, and the Chlamya^ had very little difference (except 
that the last but one is often given to military officers in general, 
and sometimes passes for the common soldiers' coat)," and are pro- 
miscuously used one for the other, being the robes of state proper 

* Cicero pro Coeiio. ^ Lib. 6. cap, 4. 

* August, cap. 40. » Suetos. August, cap. 40. 

J Lib. 2. cap. 12. ? Bayf. de Re Vest. cap. IL 
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to the kiBgS) consuls) emperors, and all generals during their tri- 
umph. This sort of gown was called Fictay from the rich embroi- 
dery, with figures in Phrygian work; and fiurfiureoj because the 
ground-work was purple. The Toga fialmata indeed very seldom 
occurs, but may probably be supposed the same with the former, 
called so on the same account as the Tunica fialmata^ which will be 
described hereafter. That it was a part of the triumphal habit. 
Martial intimates, 

If comes, et magnos illxta m&rere triumphoSf 
Palmatague ducem {aed cito) redde toga. 

Antiquaries are very little agreed in reference to the Trabea. 
Paulus Manutius was certainly out when he fancied it to be the 
same as the Toga fiictay and he is accordingly corrected by Grae- 
vius." The vulgar opinion follows the distinction of Servius and 
Scaliger into three sorts, one proper to the kings, another to the 
consuls, and a third to the augurs. But Lipsius° and RubeniusP ac- 
knowledged only one proper sort of Trabea belonging to the kings ; 
being a white gown bordered with purple, and adorned with clavi 
or trabea of scarlet. Whereas the vests of the consuls, and the 
augurs, and the emperors, were called by the same name, only be- 
cause they were made in the same form. For the old Paludameri' 
turn of the generals was all scarlet, only bordered with purple ; and 
the Chlamyde9 of the emperors were all purple, commonly beau- 
tified with a golden or embroidered border. 

Sidordam picto chlamydem drcumdata Umbo, Vib. JEit. 4. 137. 

When the emperors were themselves consuls, they wore a Trabea 

adorned with gems, which were allowed to none else. Claudian,in 

his poems on the third, fourth, and sixth consulship of Honorius, 

alludes expressly to this custom : 

— Cinctue mutata Gabinoa 

IHvea Hydaapaia augeacat purpura gemnUa, 

And again, 

_— Aaperat Indus 
Velamenta lapia, pretioaaquejlla amaragdia 
Ducta virenU 

And in the last, 

Membra^pifi gemmato trabea viridattHa cinctu. 

There are several other names under which we sometimes find 
the gown, which have not yet been explained, nor wodld be of much 
use, if thoroughly understood : Such as the Toga undulata^ 9ericU' 

• Pracfat. ad 1. Vol. Thes. Bom. » Ad Tacit Ann. 3. 

f De Be Vestiar. et pnecipue de Laticlav. lib. 1. cap. 5. 
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latUy rueoj fiavtrata^ Phryxiuna^ 3cutulat«j 8cc. S6e Fefrftn de Rt» 
Vest. lib. 2. cap. 10. 

The TVnira, or close coat, was the common garment worn within 
doors by itself, and abroad under the gown : The Pr9letiirHy the 
Cafiite certain and the rest of the dre^s of the city, could tiot aflbrd 
to wear the Toga^ and so went in their Tunics ; whence Horace 
calls the rabble tunicatua fiofielluBy and the author of the dialog;ue 
de Claris Oratoribua^ fiofiulus tunicatua. The old Romans, as Gel- 
lius informs us,< at first were clothed only in the gown. In a little 
time they found the convenience of a short straight tunic^ that did 
not cover the arms ; like the Grecian l%mfA,th$, Afterwards they 
had sleeves coming down to the elbow, but no farther. Hence 
Suetonius telh us that Caesar was remarkable in his habit, because 
he wore the Laticlavian 7\inic, closed with gatherings about his 
wrist.' Rubenius thinks he might use this piece of singularity to 
show himself descended from the Trojans, to whom Romulus ob- 
jects, in Virgil, as an argument of their effeminacy, 
jElf tunicx mamcaSf et habcnt i^edimicula mttte,* 

And lutusj or Jiacaniua^ is still to be seen dressed after the same 
fashion, in some old gems.« 

Yet in the declension of the empire, the Tunica did not only reach 
down to the 'ankles, whence they are called TulareayhwX. bad sleeves 
too coming down to the hands, which gave them the name of Chi- 
rodota. And now it Was counted as scandalous to appear without 
sleeves, as it had been hitherto to be seen in them. And therefore, 
in the writers of that age, we commonly find the accused persons at 
a trial habited in the Tunic without sleeves, as a mark of infamy 
and disgrace." 

The several sorts of the tunic were the palmata^ the angusti- 
ciaviuj and the laticlavia. 

The tunica fialmata w«s worn by generals in a triunpli, and per- 
haps always under the toga fiicta. It had its name either from the 
great breadth of the clavi^ equal to the "palm of the hand : or else 
from the figures of palms, embroidered on it.r 

The whole body of the critics are strangely divided about the 
clavi. Some fancy them to have been a kind of flowers interwoven 
in the cloth ; others will have them to be the buttons or clasps by 
which the tunic was held together. A third sort contend, that the 
iiitua clavua was nothing else but a tunic bordered with purple. 
Sddiger thinks the clavi did not helong properly to the v^st, hot 

<i Ub. 1. cap. 12. t Rubenius de LaMofaT* lib. l.xap* 1?. 

' Suet. Jul. capi. 55, • Ibidem. 

•JEneid. xii, 616. * Testus in voce. 
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hsBg dowA froofi the neck hke chains and ornaments oC that nature. 
But the most general opinion makes them to have heen studs or 
pearls something like heads of nails, of purple or gold, worked into 
the tunic* 

All the former conjectures are learnedly confuted by the accurate 
Rubenitts, who endeavours to prove, that the ciavi were no more than 
purple lines or streaks coming along the middle of the garments, 
which wereafterwards improved to golden and embroidered lines of 
tlie same nature. We must not therefore suppose them to have re- 
ceived their name as an immediate allusion to the heads of nails, to 
which they bore no resemblance ; but may remember that the an- 
cients used to inlay their cups and other precious utensils with studs 
of gold, or other ornamental materials. These, from their likeness 
to nail-heads, they called in general ciavi. So that it was very na- 
tural to bring the same word to signify these lines of purple, or other 
colours, which were of a different kind from all the rest of the gar- 
ment, as those ancient clavi were of a different colour and figure 
from the vessels which they adorned. 

These streaks were either transverse or straight down the vest ; 
the former were used only in the liveries of the pofia and other pub- 
lic servants, by the musicians, and some companies of artificers, 
and now and then by women, being termed fiaragauda. The pro- 
per clavi came straight down the vest, one of them making the 
tunicy which they called the anguHiclave^ and two the laticlave. 

However this opinion has been applauded by the learned. Mon- 
sieur Dacier's judgment of the matter cannot fail to meet with a kind 
reception. 

He tells us that the clavi were no more than purple galoons, with 
which they bordered the fore part of the /trntr, on both sides, and 
the place where it came together. The broad galoons* made the 
laticlave ; and the narrow the angiMticlave, Therefore they are 
strangely mistaken, who make the only difference between the two 
vests to consist in this, that the one had but a single clavua^ the other 
two, and that the senatorian clavuty being in the middle of the vest, 
could possibly be but one. For it is very plain they had each of 
them two galoons, binding the two sides of the coat where it opened 
before; so that, joining together with the sides, they appeared just 
in the middle ; whence the Greeks called such a vest tt,tTT^^v^f, 
That the galoons were sewed on both sides of the coat, is evident 
beyond dispute from the following passage of Varro : " Nam si quis 
tunicam ita consult, ut altera plagula sit angustis clavis, altera latis, 
utraque pars in suo genere caret analogia." '^ For if any one should 
sew ft coat in this manner, that one side should have a broad galoon, 
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and the oilier a narrow one, neither part has anj thing pro{»erly 

answering to it." As to the name of the clavi, he thinks there needs 
no farther reason to he given^ than that the ancients called any 
thing which was made with design to be put upon another thing, 

It has been a received opinion, that the anguaticlave distinguish- 
ed the knight from the common people, in the same manner as the 
laticlave did the senators from those of the equestrian rank ; but 
Rubenius avers, that there was no manner of difference between the 
tunics of the knights, and those of the commons. This conjecture 
seems to be favoured by Appian, in the second book of his history, 
where he tells us, • ^»A«t»#» «>/, ri rxm^ '^**i hv^i^«ng oft^i^' yiff 'rm 
/htXtvTixm '« «AA« 9T4}in T6ii ^tfti^no-if t^Uoiuf, *^ The slave in habits 
goes like his master ; and, excepting only the senator's robe, all 
other garments are common to the servants." And Pliny, when 
he says that the rings distinguished the equestrian order from the 
common people, as their tunic did the senate from those that wore 
the rings, would not probably have omitted the other distinction, 
had it been real. Besides both these authorities, Lampridius, in the 
life of Alexander Severus, confirms the present assertion. He ac- 
quaints us, that the aforesaid emperor had some thoughts of assign- 
ing a proper habit to servants different from that of their masters ; 
but his great lawyers, Ulpian and Paulus, dissuaded him from the 
project, as what would infallibly give occasion to much quarrelling 
and dissention ; so that upon the whole, he was contented only to 
distinguish the senators from the knights by their clavus. 

But all this argument will come to nothing, unless we can clear 
the point about the use of the purple among the Romans, which the 
Civilians tell us was strictly forbidden the common people under 
the emperors. It may therefore be observed, that all the prohibitions 
of this nature were restrained to some particular species of purple. 
Thus Julius Caesar forbade the usie of the conchy Han garments, or 
the liAaf yi^f«.« And Nero afterwards prohibited the ordinary use of 
the amethystine, or Tyrian purple.^ These conjectures of Rube- 
nius need no better confirmation than that they are repeated and 
approved by the most jucidious Graevius.* 

According to this opinion, it is an easy matter to reconcile the 
contest between Manutius and Lipsius, and the inferior critics of 
both parties, about the colour of the tunic^ the former asserting it 
to be purple, and fhe other whit^; for it is evident, it might be 



w Dader on Horace, lib. 2. Sat. 5. y Idem Nerone, cap. 32. 

s Stteton. JuL cap. 45, * Sueton. Jul. 43. Otho. 10. Domitioi. 16. 
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•ailed either, if we suppose the ground-work to have been white, 
with the addition of these purple lists or galoons. 

As to the persons who had the honour of wearing the laticlave^ it 
may be mentioned, that the sons of those senators, who were patri- 
cians, had the privilege of using this vest in their childhood, together 
with the fir atexta. But the sons of those senators who were not pa- 
tricians, did not put on the laticlave^ till they applied themselves to 
the service of the commonwealth, and to bear offices.* Yet Augus- 
tus changed this custom, and gave the sons of any senators leave to 
assume the laticlave presently after the time of their putting on the 
toga virilisy though they were not yet capable of honours.** And by 
the particular favour of the emperors, the same privilege was allow- 
ed to the more splendid families of the knights. Thus Ovid speaks 
of himself and his brother, who are known to have been of the 
equestrian otder :* 

Interea^ tacito passu labentibva anniSf 

Idberior fratra sumpta mihique toga; 
Indaitwrque humerie cum lato purpura clavo, &c. 

And Statius of Metius Celer, whom in another place he terms 
9filendidi88imu8^^ (the proper style of the knights) : 

■ Ptier hie sudavit in armu 
JVotus adhuc tanium tnajoris munere clavi.* 

Besides the gown and tunic, we hardly meet with any garments 
of the Roman original, or that deserve the labour of an enquiry into 
their difference. Yet, among these, the lacerna and the fienula occur 
more frequently than any other. In the old gloss upon Persius,'Sat. 
1. ver. 68. they are both called pallia; which identity of names 
might probably arise from the near resemblance they bore one to the 
other, and both to the Grecian fiallium. The lacerna was first used 
in the camp, but afterwards admitted into the city, and worn upon 
their gowns to defend them from the weather. The fienula was 
sometimes used with the same design, but, being shorter and fitter 
for expedition, it was chiefly worn upon a journey.* 

Rubenius will have the lacerna and the fienula to be both close- 
bodied kind of frocks, girt about in the middle, the only difference 
between them being, that the ^<fnw/<c were always brown, the lacerna 
of no certain colour; and that the cucullus^ the cowl or hood, was 
sewed on the former, but worn as a distinct thing from the other.e 

« Pliny, lib. 8. Epist. 23. • Sylv. lib. 3. carin. 2. 

^ Sueton. Ai^. cap. 37. 'Lips. Elect, lib. 1. cap. 13. et Dr. 

« Tristium, lib. iv. Eleg. 10. Holyday on Juvenal, Sat. 1. 

^ Pne&t ad £b. 3. Sylvaxum. t De Laticlave, lib. 1. cap. 6. 
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But FemriuS) who has^pent a whole book in animadvertiQg on th4t 
author, wonders that any body should be so ignorant as not to know 
these two garments to have been quite distinct species.^ 

It will be expected that ihe habits of the Roman priests should 
be particularly described; but we have no certain intelligence, only 
what conceraed the chief of them, the Augurs, Flamens, and the Pon- 
tifices. The augurs wore the trabea^ first dyed with scarlet and after- 
wards with purple. Rubenius takes the robe which Herod in deri- 
sion put on our Saviour to have been of this nature, because St. 
Matthew calls it scarlet, and St. Luke purple. Cicero useth diba- 
fihutf (a garment twice dyed) for the augural robe. 

The proper robe of the flamine* was the /irna, a sort of purple 
chlamysj or almost a double gown, fastened about the neck with a 
buckle or clasp. It was interwoven curiously with gold, so as to ap- 
pear very splendid and magnificent. Thus Virgil describes his hers 
in this habit : 

— ^— T^oque ardebato murice tana 
Dendtta ex humeria / dive9 gua munera JKdo 
Fecerat, et tenid telas discreverat auro, JEv. 4. 262. 

The pontiffs had the honour of using the firatexta ; and so had 
the Epulones, as we learn, Livy, lib. 43. 

The priests were remarkable for their modesty in apparel, and 
therefore they m£ide use only of the common purple, never affect- 
ing the more chargeable and splendid. Thus Cicero, Vestiiua aafier 
nostra hac fiurfiura filebeia ac fiene fuaca) He calls it our purple^ 
because he himself was a member of the college of aUgurs. 

There are two farther remarks which may be made in reference 
to the habits in general. First, that in the time of any public cala- 
mity, it was an usual custom to change their apparel, as an argument 
of humility and contrition ; of which we meet with many instancos 
in history. On such occasion the senators laid by the laticlcrut^ and 
appeared only in the habit of knights ; the magistrates threw aside 
the flratextoy and came abroad in the senatorian garb ; the knights 
left off their rings, and the commons changed their gowns for the 
^agum or military coat.* 

The other remark is the observation of the great Casaubon, that 
the habit of the ancients, and particularly of the Komans, in no re- 
spect differed more from the modern dress than in that they had 
nothing answering to our breeches and stockings, which, if we were 
to express in Latin, we should czAlfemoralia and tibialia. Yet, in-, 
stead of these, under their lower tunics or waistcoats, they some- 

fc Analect. de Be Vest. cap. ult. J Pro Seztio. 

i Epist. Famil. lib. 2. Epist. 16. ki>errar.deBey«Stiiar.fih.i.Mp.sr. 
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bound thd'r thighs lind legs round with silken scarfs or fascia ; 
though these had now and then the name oifmminaUa or femoralia 
and tibialiay from the parts to which they are appUed.i 

As to the habit of the other sex, in the ancient times of the com- 
monwealth, the gown was used alike by men and women." After- 
wards the women took up the atola and the fialla for their separate 
dress. The atola was their ordinary vest, worn within doors, coming 
down to their ankles ; when they went abroad they slung over it the 
fialla or fiallium, a long open manteau," which covered the atola and 
their whole body. Thus Horace, 

Jtd taloa atola dendita et circumdata palla,* 

And Virgil describing the habit of Camilla, 

Pro crinaU auro, pro Umga iegndne ptUUty 
THgridiB exuviae per doreum a vertice pendent,? 

They dressed their heads with what they called vitta and^9n>, 
ribbons and^hin sashes; and the last sort they twisted round their 
whole body, next to the skin, to make them slender ; to which Te- 
rence alludes in his Eunuch :^ 

Riibenius has found this difference in the atola, that those of the 
ordinary women were white, trimmed with golden purls :' 

Maud nnulia virgo ett virginum noatrarum ; guaa matrea atudent 
JDendasia kumeria eaae, vincto pectore, ut gracilea aient. 

The former Ovid makes to be the distinguishing badge of honest 
matrons and chaste virgins. 

JEateprocul vitLe tenuea, inaigne pudoria,* 
And describing the chaste Daphne, he says, 

Titta coercebai poaitoa aim lege capiUoa,* 
It is very observable, that the common courtezans were not allow- 
ed to appear in the atola, but obliged to wear a sort of gown, as fi 
mark of infancy, by reason of its resemblance to the habit of the op- 
l^osite sex. Hence in that place of Horace, 

' Quid inter- 
Eat in matrana^ ancilla, pecceave togata ? L. 1. Sat. 3. v. 62. 

The most judicious Dacier understands by togata the common 
strumpet, h) opposition both to the matron and the servant-maid. 
Some have thought that the women (on some account or other) 

I Sueton. August, cap. 82. Casaubon. ad locum. 

« Vide Ferrar. de Re Vest. lib. 2. cap. 17. 

n Dacier on Horace, lib. 1. Sat. 2. ver. 99. 

• Horace, ibid. ' De Laticlave, lib. 1. cap. 16, 

9 Mn. 11. ver. 576, • Metamorph. lib. 1. Pab.9, 

^ Act 2. Seen. 3, * lipnus de Ampbitheat. cap. 19. 
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wore the /acrma too; bat the rise of this fancy is owing to their mis- 
take of that verse in Juvenal, 

Ipte lacemata cum sejactaret amias. 

Where it must be observed, that the poet does not speak of the 
ordinary misses, but of the eunuch Sporus, upon whom Nero made 
an experiment in order to change his sex. So that Juvenal's la- 
cemata arnica is no more than if we should say, a " mistress in 
breeches.*' 

The attire of the head and feet will take in all that remains of this 
subject. As to the first of these, it has been a former remark, that 
the Romans ordinarily used none, except the lappet of the gown ; 
and this was not a constant cover, but only occasional, to avoid the 
rain or sun, or other accidental inconveniences. Hence it is that 
we see none of the old statues with any on their heads, besides now 
and then a wreath, or something of that nature. Eustathius, on the 
first of the Odysses, tells us, that the Latins derived this custom of 
going bareheaded from the Greeks, it being notorious, that, in the 
age of the heroes, no kind of hats or caps were at all in fashion ; nor 
is there any such thing to be met with in Homer. Yet at some par- 
ticular times we find the Romans using some sort of covering for the 
head ; as at the sacrifices, at the public games, at the feast of Saturn, 
upon a journey or a warlike expedition. Some persons too were al- 
lowed to have their heads always covered, as men who had been 
lately made free, and were thereupon shaved close on their head, 
might wear the fiileusj both as a defence from the cold, and as a 
badge of their liberty. And the same privilege was granted to per- 
sons under any indisposition."^ 

As for the several sorts of coverings designed for these uses, many 
of them have been long confounded beyond any possibility of a dis- 
tinction ; and the learned Salmasius^ has observed that the miira 
and the Jiileuaf the cucullus, the ^a/eru«, and ihefialliolumj were all 
coverings of the head very little differing from one another, and pro- 
miscuously used by authors ; however, there are some of them which 
deserve a more particular enquiry. ' 

The galerus Vossius^ derives from galea^ the Roman helmet, to 
which we must suppose it to have borne some resemblance. Servius, 
when he reckons up the several sorts of the priests* caps, makes the 
galeriM one of them, being composed of the skin of the beast offered 
in sacrifice ; the other two being the aftex^ a stitched cap in the form 
•f a helmet, with the addition of a little stick fixed on the top, and 

_ « lipsiusde Amphitheat. cap. 19. ^ Cap. 13. 

"^ *inVopiK.etGr«v.inSueton.Clattd. 2. 
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wound abput with white wool^ properly beloDging to the JUmUne^s 
and the tutulusy a wboUen turban, much like the former, proper to 
the high-priest. By the galerus it is likely he means the albo-gah" 
r^Sj made of the skin of a white beast offered in sacrifice, with the 
addition of some twigs taken from a wild olive-tree, and belonging- 
only to Jupiter's ^am^n j yet we find a sort oi galerua in use among 
the ordinary men, and the galericulum (which some do call galeruay 
common to both sexes ; this was a skin so neatly dressed with men 
or women's hair, that it could not easily be distinguished from the 
natural ; it was particularly used by those who had thin heads of hair^ 
as Suetonius reports of Nero ;' as also by the wrestlers, to keep their 
own hair from receiving any damage by the nasty oils with which 
they were rubbed all over before they exercised. This we learn 
from Martial's distich on the galericulum : xiv. 50. 

JVe hUet immundum niHdos ceroma capiUos, 
ffac poteras madicfaa conderg pelle comat.. 

The fiileus was the ordinary cap or hat worn at public shows an4 
sacrifices, and by the freed men ; for a journey they had the fietaausj 
difiering only from the former in that it had broader brims, and bore 
a nearer resemblance tp our hats, as appears from the common pic-t 
tures of Mercury ; and hence it took its name from ^triff^fUj to open 
or spread out.y 

The mitra^ the tiarUf and the diadem, though we often meet with 
them in Roman authors, are none of them beholden to that nation 
for their original. The mitre seems to owe its invention to the 
Trojans, being a crooked cap tied under the chin with ribbons ; it 
belonged only to the women among the Romans, and is attributed 
to the foreign courtesans that set up their trade in that city, such 
as the 

— — pict^ lupa Barbara nutrOf 

in Juvenal ; yet among the Trojans we find it in use among thqmen. 

Thus Romulus scouts them in Virgil : 

Et titnicte manicas et ftabent reditmcula mitra / 
O vere Phrygix .- neqite enim Phrygea !^ 

And even ^neas himself is by larbis described in this dress : 

Meorda mentum nUtra crinemque maderUem 
Subnexvt, JEs. 4. 216. 

The tiara was the cap of state used by all the eastern kings and 
great men, only with this difference, that the princes wore it with 
a short strait top, and the nobles %yith the point a little bending^ 
downwards.* 

X Vossius Etymolo^. in voce Petast^s, » JEn. 9. 616. 

7 Lipsius de Arophitheat. cap. 19, « Dempner ^d Hi^sip. libt 5, cap, S^, 

41 
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The diadem belonged to the kings of Rome a3 well as to the 
foreign princes ; this seems to have been no more than a white scai*f 
or fascia bound about the head, like that which composeth the 
Turkish turban. Those who are willing to find some nearer resem- 
blance between the diadem and our modern crowns, may be convinc* 
ed of their mistake from that passage of Plutarch, wher^ be tells 
us of a princess that made use of her diadem to hang herself with.^ 

These whiteya«cftr among the RoQians were always looked on as 
marks of sovereignty ; and therefore, when Pompey the Great ap- 
peared commonly abroad with a white scarf wound about his leg, 
upon pretence of a bruise or an ulcer, those who were jealous of 
his growing power did not fail to interpret it as an omen of his af- 
fecting the supreme command ; and one Pavonius plainly told him» 
it made little odds on what part he wore the diadem, the intention 
being much the same.c 

To descend to the feet : The several sorts of the Roman shoes^ 
slippers, &c. which most frequently occur in reading, are the fie- 
ronesj the calcei lunati^ the mullein the eolea and crefiida, and the 
caliga^ besides the cothurnus and soccua^ which have been already 
described. 

The fieronea were a kind of high shoes, rudely formed of raw 
hides, and reaching up to the middle of the leg; they were not only 
used by the country people, as some imagine, but in the city too by 
men of ordinary rank; nay, Rubenius avers, that, in the elder times 
of the commonwealth, the senators, as well as others, went in the 
fieronee ;* however, when they came to be a little polished, they left 
this clumsy wear to the ploughmen and labourers, and we scarce find 
them applied to any one else by the authors of the flourishing ages« 
Thus Persius brings in the 

' Penmatua arator. Sat. 5. v. 102. 

And Juvenal, 

■'■ Quern mm ptidet alto 
Per glaciem perone tegi,' Sat. 14. v. 186. 

Virgil, indeed, makes some of his soldiers wear the fieroy but theii 

they were only a company of plain rustics, legio agrcBtia^ as he calh 

them ; besides, they wore it but on one foot : 

'■'■ ' Vestigia nuda tinUtri 
luatituere pedit, crudua tegit altera pero^ Mts» 7. 690. 

The calcei lunati were proper to the patricians, to distinguish them 
from the vulgar, so called from a half-moon in ivory worn upon 

k Plut. ill LucuU. * Dc Latickte, lib. 2. cap. 1. 

' Valer. Max. lib. 6. cap. 3. 
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them. Baldwin will have the half-moon to have served instead of a 
fibula or buckle ;* but Rubenius^ refutes this conjecture, by show- 
ing from Fhilostratus t|iat it was worn by way of ornament, not on 
the fore part of the shoe, like the buckle, but about the ankle. 
Plutarch, in his Roman questions, gives abundance of reasons why 
they used the half-moon rather than any other figure ; but none of 
his fancies have met with any approbation from the learned. The 
common opinion makes this custom an allusion to the number of 
senators at their first institution, which being a hundred, was signi- 
fied by the numeral letter C. 

Yet the Patricians, before they arrived at the senatorian age, and 
even before they put on the pratexta^ had the privilege of using 
the half-moon on their shoes. Thus Statius, Sylv. v. 2, 37 : 

j&'c tCy clareptier, genitum nbi curia tentiti 
Primaque Patricia clouaii veiHgia luna. 

As for the senators, who were not patricians, they did not indeed 

wear the half-moon ; but that ornament seems not to have been the 

only difference between the senatorian and the common shoes ; for 

the former are commonly represented as black, and coming up to the 

middle of the leg, as in Horace, Book i. Sat. 6. 27 } 

■ J^gvis medium impediit crus 
PelUbw. 

Rubenius will have this understood only of the four black straps, 
which he says fastened the senators' shoes, being tied pretty high on 
the leg.8 Dacier tells us the senators had two sorts of shoes, one for 
summer, and the other for winter ; the summer shoes he describes 
with such leathern straps crossing one another many times about the 
leg, and nothing but a sole at the bottom ; these he calls camfiagi i 
though Rubenius attributes this name to a sort of caligx worn by 
the senators under the later emperors.'* The winter shoes, he says, 
were made of an entire black skin, or sometimes a white one, reach- 
ing up to cover the greatest part of the leg, without any open place, 
except on the top.* 

It is uncertain whether the calcei mullet were so called from the 
colour of the mullet, or whether they lent a name to that fish froifi 
their reddish dye ; they were at first the peculiar wear of the Alban 
kings, afterwards the kings of Rome, and, upon the establishment 
of the free state, were appropriated to those persons who had borne 
any curule office : but perhaps they might be worn only on great 
days, at the celebration of some public sports, when they were attired 

e De Calcea Antiq. cap. 9. % Ibid. cap. 5. 

^ De Laticlave, lib. 2. cap. 4. ' Dacier on Horace> Book 1. Sat. 6. 

£ De Re Vest. lib. 2, cap. 3. 
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Sn the Whole triumphal habit ; of which t6o these shoes made a part. 
•JtiHus Caesar, as he was very singular in his whole habit, so was par- 
ticularly remarkable for wearing the mullet on ordinary days, -Which 
he did to show his descent from the A'lban kings^ In colour and 
fashion they resembled the cothurni^ coming up to the middle leg, 
though they did not cover the whole foot, but only the sole, like 
sandals.'^ Dacier informs us, that, at such time as the emperors 
took up the use of these red shoes, the curule magistrates changed 
the fashion for embroidered ones.* 

The Roman solea were a sort of sandals or pantofles, without any 
upper-leather) so that they covered only the sole of the foot, being 
fastened above with straps and buckles ; these were the ordinary 
fashion of the wonien, and therefore counted scandalous in the 
other sex ; thus Cicero exposeth Vcrres,» and Clodius," for using 
this indecent wear ; and Livy acquaints tis, that the g^eat Scipio 
"wa^ censured 6n tht same account;® yet upon all occasions of mirth 
and recreation, or lawful indulgence, it was customary for the men 
to go thus loosely shod, as at entertainments, and at public shows 
of all sorts in the circos or amphitheatres. 

The crefiidiiej which now and then occur in Roman authors, ^re 
generally supposed to be the same as the soleay under the Greek 
name %(iffnh%. But Baldwin is so nice as to assign this difference) 
that the crefiidie had two soles, whereas the aolea consisted but of 
one ; therefore he is not willing to be beholden to the Greeks for 
the word, but thinks it may be derived from the crefiimsj or creak- 
ing that they made, which could not be so well conceived in those 
which had but a single leather.? That the Grecian K^n^ihi did really 
make such a kind of noise, which we x:annot imagine of the aolexy 
is plain from the common story of Momus, who being brought to 
give his censure of Venus, could find no fault, only that her ^fflrUy 
6r slipper, creaked a little too much. 

The caliga was properly the soldier's shoe, made in the sandal 
fashion, so as not to cover the upper part of the foot, though it 
reached to the middle of the leg. The sole was of wood, like our 
old galoches, or the sabots of the French peasants, and stuck full of 
nails ; these nails were usually so very long in the shoes of the scouts 
and centinels, that Suetonius'* and Tertullian' call those caligdc «jfte- 

. 5 Dio,lib. 49. o Lib. 29. 

» Lib.'S. cap. 2. P Baldwin. Calc. Antiq, cap. 13. 

1 Dacier on Horace, Book 1, Sat. 6. 9 Caligul. Cap. 52. 

« Verrin. 4. ' De Coron. MUit. 
' De Haruap. Respond. 
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culatoresjtA if, by mounting the wearer to a higher pilch, they. gave 
a greater advantage to the sight. 

It was from these caligdty that tke emperor Caligula took his 
name, having been born in the army, and afterwards bred up in the 
habit of a common soldier.* And h^ice Juvenal,' and Suetonius," 
use caligati for the common soldiers^ without the addition of a sub- 
stantive. 



CHAPTER IX. 



OV THE ROMAN MARRIAGES. 



THE marriages of the Romans, which have been so learnedly ex- 
plained by so many eminent hands, as the great lawyers Tiraguel, 
Sigonius, Brisonius, and the two Hottomans, will appear very intelli- 
gible from a diligent enquiry into the espousals, the persons that 
might lawfully marry with one another, the proper season for mar- 
riage, the several ways of contracting matrimony, the ceremonies of 
the wedding, and the causes and manner of divorces. 

The espousals, or contract before marriage, was performed by an 
engagement of the friends on both sides, and might be done as well 
between absent persons as present, as well in private as before wit- 
nesses ; yet the common way of betrothing was by writings drawn 
bp by common consent and sealed by both parties. Thus Juvenal, 
Sat. 6. 199 : 

Si Hbi legiHmiapactamjwictamque tabelUs 
JVon €8 amaturus. 

And again. Sat. 10. 336 : 

Veniei cum ngnaioribua auapex. 

Besides this, the man sent a ring as a pledge to the woman, which 

in Pliny's time was used to 'be of iron, without any stone in it."" 

Thus the same satirist, 

Convenium tamen et pactum et tponaaUa^ noatta 

Tempeatate paraa, Jamque a tonsore magistro 

Pecteria^ et cUgito pignua fortasae dediaH, Sat. 6. 25. 

There was no age determined by the laws, for espousals, but they 
might be made at any time, provided that both parties were sensible 

« Sueton. CaHgul. oap. 9. " August. 25. 

« Sat. 16. V. 24. "^ PUn. Nat. Hist. lib. 33. cap. 1. 
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of the obligations^ which they were not supposed to be tiU their 7th 
year; yet Augustus afterwards ordered, that no espousals should 
be esteemed valid, except such as were consummated by the nup- 
tials within two years time.w 

No R»man might marry with any other than a Roman : but then 
this was extended to any free denizen of the city, though bora in 
any other parts ; for thus Dyonisius' reports of the Latins, lAvyy 
of the Campanians, and Cicero* of the inhabitants of Aricia ; yet 
in Rome we meet with one eminent restraint about these matters^ 
and that is a law of the Decemviri, prohibiting any marriage be- 
tween the Patrician families and the Plebeians. But within seven or 
eight years, the commons had given so many dangerous tokens of 
their resentment of this injury, that upon the motion of CanuleiuS) 
Tribune of the people, the Consuls were even forced to give ccHisent 
to the enacting of a contrary decree, allowing a free alliance in mar- 
riage between persons of all orders and degrees.* 

The Romans were very superstitious in reference to the particular 
time of marriage, fancying several days and seasons very unfortu- 
nate to this design ; the kalends, nones, and ides of every month 
were strictly avoided : so was the whole feast of the ftarentalia in 
February, as Ovid observes. Fast. 2. 561 : 

Conde tuas, Hymeruee^facea^ et ab ignibuB atris 

Attfer i habent alku mmsta sepulchra faces. 
Go, H^en, stop the long expecting datnes, 
And hLd<Q thy torches from the disml flames; 
Thy presence would be fatal while we mourn, 
And at sad tombs must other tapers burn. 

The whole month of May was looked on as ominous to con- 
tracting matrimony, as Plutarch acquaints us in his Roman questions) 
and Ovid, Fast: 5. 487 : 

JV*ec vidua tadi* eadem, nee virgitds apta 

TemporOf qutt nupsit non diutumafutt. 
Hac quoque de caum, n teproverbia tangtmi^ 

Mente nuUaa Maio nubere vttlyua ait. 
No tapers then should burn, nor ever bride 
Link'd at this season long her bliss enioy'd s 
Hence our wise masters of the proverbs say. 
The girls are all stark naught that wed in May. 

In short, the most happy season, in all respects, for celebrating 
the nuptial solemnity, was that which followed the ides of June. 
Thus Ovid, speaking of his daughter : 

Banc ego cum veUem genero dare, tempora tadia 

Apta reguirebam gu4tque cavenda forent, , 
Tunc mihi post aacraa monstratur Junius Idua 

UtiUa et nupHa, utiUa eaae viria. Fast. vi. 221 . 

"^ Sueton. Aug. cap. 34. « In Philip. 

" Lib, 6. J JLib. 38. • Liv. lib. 4. 
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Besolv'd to match the girl, I try*d to find 
, What days unprospesous were, what moons were kind ; 
After June's sacred ides my fancy stay'd, 
Good to the man, and happy to the maid. 
The three ways of contracting matrimony were /are^, ceemfitioney 
and U3U, which fall properly under the consideration of the civil law ; 
the main difference of them, in short, was this; Confarreatio was, 
when the matrimonial rites were performed with solemn sacrifices, 
and offerings of burnt cakes, by the Pontifex Maximus, and the 
Flumen Dktlis* Pliny says this was the most solemn tie of all ;^ 
yet we are assured, that after some time, it was almost universally 
laid aside, as thought toiilclude too many troublesome ceremonies.^ 
A divorce, after this way of marriage, Festus calls Defarreatio. 
Coemfitio was, when the persons solemnly bound themselves to one 
another by the ceremony of giving and taking a piece of money. 
The marriage was said to be made by ««e, when with the consent of 
her friends, the woman had lived with the man a whole year com- 
plete, without being absent three nights, at which time she was 
reckoned in all respects a lawful wife, though not near so closely 
joined as in the former cases. 

The nuptial ceremonies were always begun with the taking of 
oniiensby the Autfiice^, Hence Tully, ^ Nubit genero socrus nuilis 
auspicibus, nuilis auctoribus, funestis omnibus omnium.""^ 

In dressing the bride, they never omitted to divide her locks with 
the head of a spear, either as a token that their marriages first began 
by war, and acts of hostility upon the rape of the Sabine virgins ;• or 
as an omen of bearing a valiant and warlike offspring ; or to remind 
the bride, that being married to one of a martial race, she should use 
herself to no othcfr than a plain unaffected dress : or because the 
greatest part of the nuptial care is referred to Juno, to whom the 
spear is sacred, whence she took the name of Dea QuiHs ; Quiris 
among the ancients signifying this weapon.* Ovid alludes to this 
custom in the second of his Faati^ 559 : 

JWc tibi qua cupida matura videbere matrix 

Comat virgineoB hasta recurva comas. 
Thou whom thy mother frets to see a maid. 
Let no bent spear thy virgin locks divide. 

In the next place they crowned her with a chapletof flowers, and 
put on her veil or Flammeum^ proper to this occasion. Thus Ca- 
tullus, lix. 6 : 

Cinge tempora floribus 
Suarveolentia amoraci; 
Flammeum cape, 

^ Lib. 18. cap. 2. « Plutareh. in Romul. 

«^ Tacit. Annal. 4. f Idem, Quatst. Kom. Sf. 

<» Orat. pro Cluent. 
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And Juvenal, describing Messalina, when about to marry Silius s 

I ■ ■ " Dudum sedet ilia parato 
Flammeolo. Sat, 10. 

Instead of her ordinary clothes, she, wore the tunica recta j or 
common tunic^ called recta^ from being woven upwards, of the 
same nature with that which the young men put on with their manly 
gown ;8 this was tied about with a girdle^ which the bridegroom was 
to unloose. 

Being dressed aftet this manner, in the evening she was led to- 
wards the bridegroom's house, by three boys habited in the Pra- 
texta^ whose fathers and mothers were alive. Five torches were 
carried to light her; for which particular number Plutarch has 
troubled himself to find out several reasons^ A distaff and a spindle 
were likewise borne along with her, in memory of Caia, Caecilia, or 
Tanaquil, wife to Tarquinius Priscus, a famous spinster :' And on 
the same account, the bride called herself Caia, doring the nuptial 
solemnity, as a fortunate name. 

Being come to the door, which was garnished larith flowers and 

leaves, according to that of Catullus, Ixii. 292: 

VesHlmlum ut molti velatumfronde vireret, 

she bound about the posts with woollen lists, and washed them over 

with melted tallow, to keep out infection and sorcery. This custon^ 

Virgil alludes' to, -fEn. 4. 457: 

Pratereafuit in tectis de marmore temphim 
Conjugis antiquii miro quod hofiore colebat^ 
VeUeribus niveis et feata fronde revinctum. 

Being to go into the house, she was not by any means to touch 
the threshold, but was lifted over by main strength. Either because 
the threshold was sacred to Vesta^ a most chaste goddess, and so 
ought ,not to be defiled by one in these circumstances ; or else, that 
it might seem a piece of modesty to be compelled into a place where 
she should cease to be a virgin.^ 

Upon her entrance, she had the keys of the house delivered to 
her, and was presented by the bridegroom with two vessels, one of 
fire, the other of water, either as an emblem of purity and chastity^ 
or as a communication of goods, or as an earnest of sticking by one 
another in the greatest e^tremities.k 

And now she and her companions were treated by the bridegroon^ 
at a splendid feast ; on which occasion, the sunnptuary laws allo'wed 
a little more liberty than ordinary in the expenses. . This kind of 

8 Pliny, Hb. 8. cap. 48. i Plutarch. Rom. Quarst. 1. Ser^u^ 

^ Kom. Qusest. 2. ad YirgU. Eclog. 8. 

ipijny, lib. 8. cap. 48, ^ piutarch. Bom. Quxst. 1. 
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treat was seldom without music, composed commonly of flutes; the 
company all the while singing Thallaaiua^ or TAalasiOy as the 
Greeks did Jfymenteus. There are several reasons given by Plu- 
tarch,' for the use of this word : The common opinion makes it an 
admonishment to good housewifery ; the Greek word ruPma^U sig- 
nifying afiinning ; and among the conditions which were agreed 
upon by the Sabines and Romans, after the rape of the virgins, this 
was one, that the women should be obliged to no servile office for 
their husbands, any farther than what concerned spinning. 

At the same time the bridegroom threw nuts about the room for 
the boys to scramble: thus Virgil, Eclog. 8: 

Sparge, mantes rmcet, » 

Out of the many reasons given for this custom, the most commonly 
received makes it a token of their leaving childish divertisements^ 
and entering on a more serious state of life ; whence nucibun relicfie 
has passed into a proverb. This conjecture is favoured by Catullus, 
lix. 131: 

Ho nucespuerUf inert 
Concubine,' SaHe diu 
LuMti nudbuB, Lubet 
Jam aervire TTuUaasio, 
Concubinef nucea da. 

In the mean time, the genial bed was got ready ; and a set of 

good old wives, that had never been married but to one man, placed 

the bride on it with a great deal of ceremony. Thus Catullus, lix. 

186: 

Tea bona aetdbua viria 

CogniUt benefmmtut, 

CoBocate pudlulam. 

Jam licet veniaa, maritCj &c. * 

Nothing now remained but for the bridegroom to loose her girdle, 
a custom that wants no explanation ; only it may be observed to 
have been of great antiquity. Thus Moschus in his story of Jupiter 
and Europa, 190: 

AScf ti •! ir»Xt9 fiir^nv. 
Homer Odyss. 2 : 

And Musacus in Hero and Leander, 272: 

12$ '^ f*h ravl* amr a J* eUrU XuTtfla fiir^nv' 
Ktu u$t9fASf iwiCv^tCf atfiraTtotf Kv^t^einf- 

There seldom wanted a company of boys, and mad sparks got 
together, to sing a parcel of obscene verses, which were tolerated 

> Phitartb. in Romul. et Rom. Quiett. 31. 
42 
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on this occasion. They consisted of a kind -of Fescennine rhimes. 

He nee ^Catullus: , 

JVec diu taceat pr9cax 
Fescenmna locuHo., 

And Claudian : 

Pemdwaque joda Htrba liceniior 
Eocultet tetricia libera legib%ia. 

The day after, the new married man held a stately supper, and 
invited all his old companions to a drinking match, which they 
termed refiotia^ 

The whole subject of divorces belongs entirely to the lawyers, 
and the distinction between refiudium and divoriium is owing to 
their nicety: the first they make the breaking off the contract, or 
espousal; and the last a separation after actual matrimony. Plu- 
tarch mentions a very severe law of Romulus, which suffered not a 
wife to leave her husband, but gave a man the liberty of turning off 
his wife, either upon poisoning her children, or counterfeiting his 
private keys, or for the crime of adultery. But, if the husband on 
any other occasion put her away, he ordered one moiety of his estate 
to be given to the wife, and the other to fall to the goddess Ceres; 
and that whosoever sent away his wife, should make an atonement 
to the gods of the earth." It is very remarkable, that almost six 
hundred years after the building of the city, one P. Servilius, or 
Carvilius Spurius, was the first of the Romans that ever put away 
his wife." 

The common way of divorcing was by sending a bill to the wo- 
man, containing reasons of the separation, and the tender of all her 
goods which she brought with her : this they termed refiudium 
mittere. Or else it was performed in her presence before sufficient 
witnesses, with the formalities of tearing the writings, refunding the 
portion, taking aWay the keys, and turning the wonian out of doors. 
But however the law of Romulus came to fail, it is certain that in 
later times the women too, as well as the men, might sue a divorce, 
and enter on a separate life. Thus Juvenal, Sat. 9. 74, 
— — Fugientem aape puellam 
Amplexu rapui; tabulaa quoque fregerat^ etjatn 
Signabi^, 

And Martial, Lib. 10. Epigr. 41 : 

Menae novo J^aii veterem Proculda maritum 
Deaeria, atque Jubea rea aibi habere auaa. 

We have here a fair opportunity to enquire into th6 grounds of the 
common opinion about borrowing and lending of wives among the 
Romans. He that chargeth them most severely with this practice, 
is the most learned Tertullian, in his Apology, ch. 39. ^ Omnia in- 

» Plutarch, in Romul. 

• Valer. Max. lib. 2. cap. 1. Flat. Compar. Remul. et Thes. et Rom. Qu. IS. 
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discreta sunt apud nos, Sec' < All things (says he, speaking of the 
christians) arc common among us, except our wives: We admit no 
partnership in that one thing, in which other men are more profess- 
edly partners, who not only make use of their friend's bed, but very 
patiently expose their own wives. to, a new embrace: I suppose ac- 
cording to the institution of the most wise ancients, the Grecian So- 
crates, and the Roman Cato, who freely lent out their wives to their 
friends 1' An^ presently after, ' O sapientiae Atticae et Romanx gra- 
vilatis exemplum ! leno est philosophus et censor.' * O wondrous 
example of Attic wisdom and Roman gravity I a philosopher and a 
censor turn a pair of pimps.' 

Chiefly on the^ strength of this authority, the Romans have been 
generally taxed with such a custom ; and a very great man of our 
own country* expresseth his compliance with the vulgar opinion, 
though he ingeniously extenuates the fault in a parallel instance. So 
much indeed must be granted, that though the law made those hus- 
bands liable to a penalty who either hired out their wives for money, 
or kept them after they had been actually convicted of adultery, yet 
the bare permission of that crime did not fall under the notice of the 
civil power. And Ulpian says expressly, ^ ei qui patitur uxorem 
suam de]inquere,matrimoniumquesuum contemnit,quique contami- 
natione non indignatur, poena adulteratorum non infligitur.' ^ He 
that suffers his wife to defile his bed, and contemning his matrimo- 
nial contract is not displeased at the pollution, does not incur the 
penalty of adulterers.* But it is almost impossible that this should 
give occasion to such a fancy, being no more than what is tolerated 
at present. It may therefore be alleged in favour of the Romans, 
that this opinion might probably have its rise from the frequent 
practice of that sort of marriage, according to which a woman was 
made a wife only by possession and use, without any farther cere- 
mony. This was the most incomplete of all conjugal ties ; the wife 
being so, rather by the law of nature, than according to the Roman 
constitution ; and therefore she was not called Mater-familiaa^ nor 
had any right to inherit the goods of her husband ; being supposed 
to be taken purely on the account of procreating issue. So that after 
the bearing of three or four children, she might lawfully be given 
to another man. 

As to the example of Cato (not to urge that TertuUianlhas mistaken 
the censor for him of Utica,and so lost the sting of his sarcasm) the 
best accounts of that matter may be had from Strabo and Plutarch. 
The place of Strabo is in his 7th book. 'W^HTtitvet^irmTttwy^m^'in 

• Sir William Temple's Introduction to the Hist, of England. 
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ai'nli tin ufuft/tf rtt^ y »»«!»«$ r#€ ymfUTtti Ixi'iHfttt M^^a «yJj»«rM>, iitii3)»9 

r|f JW»f r«v M«^K<«9 1^' 'nfitS*^ xmrtt vrtiXtttU *VttpuUm9 9^«$* ^ They report 
of these Tapyrians, that it is counted lawful among; them to give 
away their wives to other men, after they have had two or three 
children by them : As Cato in our time, upon the request of Horten- 
sius^ gave him his wife Marcia^ according to the old custom of the 
Romans/ Here by tJcMimt and c|f JWitf we should not understand 
the lending or letting out of women, but the marrying them to new 
hdsbands^ as Plato useth •%^*rti Bvyariftif r^ithy to bestow daughters 
in marriage. 

Plutarch before he proceeds to his relation, has premised that this 
passage, in the life of Cato, looks like a fable in a play^ and is very 
difficult to be cleared, or made out with any certainty. His narration 
is taken out of Tharseas, who had it from Munatius, Cato's friend 
and constant companion, and runs to this effect : 

^< Quintus Hortensius, a man of signal worth, and approved virtue, 
was not content to live in friendship add familiarity with Cato, but 
desired also to be united to his family, by some alliance in marriage. 
Therefore waiting upon CatO) he began to make a proposal about 
taking Cato's daughter Porcia from Bibulus, to whom she had al- 
ready borne thi*ee children, and making her his own wife ; offering to 
restore her after she had borne him a child, if Bibulus was not wUling 
to part with her altogether ; adding, that though this, in the opinion 
of men, might seem strange, yet in nature it would appear honest 
and profitable to the public ; with much more to the same purpose. 
Cato could not but express his wonder at the strange project, but 
withal approved very well of uniting their houses ; when Hortensius, 
turning the discourse, did not stick to acknowledge, that it was 
Cato's own wife which he really desired. Cato, perceiving his earnest 
inclinations, did not deny his request, but said that Philip, being the 
father of Marcia, ought also to be consulted. Philip, being sent for, 
came, and finding they were all agreed, gave his daughter Marcia 
to Hortensius, in the presence of Cato, who himself also assisted at 
the marriage." 

So that this was nothing like lending a wife out, but actually mar- 
rying her to another while her first husband was alive ; to whom she 
might be supposed to have come by that kind of matrimony, which 
is founded on the right of possession. And upon the whol^ the Ro- 
mans seem to have been hitherto unjustly taxed with the allowance 
of a custom not usually practised among the most barbarous ahd 
savage part of mankind. 
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CHAP. X. 

or THE ROMAN FUNEBAL8. 

THE most an<^ient aud gejierally received ways of burying have 
bem interring and burning ; and both these we find at the same time 
in use among the Romans, borrowed in all probability, from the Gre- 
cians. That the Grecians interred their dea4 bodies, may, in short, 
be evinced from the story of the Ephesian matron in Petronius, who 
is descried sitting and watching her husband's body laid in a vault : 
and from the argument which Solon brought to justify the right of 
the Athenians to the isle of Salamis, taken from the dead bodies that 
were buried there, not after the manner of their competitors the Me- 
garensians, but according to the Athenian fashion ; for the Megaren- 
sians turned the carcase to the east, and the Athenians to the west ; 
and that the Athenians had a distinct sepulchre for each body, 
whereas the Megarensians put two or three into one.f^ That the same 
people sometimes burnt their dead is beyond dispute, from the tes- 
timony of Plutarch, who, speaking of the death of Phocion, tells us, 
that for some time none of the* Athenians dared light a funeral pile 
to bum the body after their nMuiner. As also from the description 
of the plague of Athens in Thucydides, «Vj frv^m$ yk^ «AA«r^/«(, 8cc. 
with the translation of which passage Lucretius concludes his poem : 

^amque M09 conaaTtffidneoi aS^na riorum 
Inntper exstructa ingenU clomore hcabant, 
SnbdebantquefaeeSf tnulia cun^sanguine tape 
Rixantes poHiu quom cttrpora dehrerentur^ 

To prove thai both these ways of burial were used by the Romans, 
is almost unnecessary ; for Jbuming is known by every one to have 1 
been their common practice. And as for interring) their great law- 
giver Numa particularly forbade the burning of his own body, but 
commanded it to be laid entire in a stone-coffin.^ An^ we learn iVom 
Cicero,' and Pliny,* that the family of the. CornelH interred their 
dead all along, till the time of Sylla the dictator, who in his will gave 
express Orders to have his body burnt; probably to avoid the in- 
dignities that might have been oiTered it ^fter burial by the Matian 
faction, in return for the violence shown by Sylla's soldiers to the 
tomb and relics of Marius. 

p Plutarch, in Solon. * De Leg. lib. 3. 

^ Idem, in Num. • N. H. lib. 7. cap. 54/ 
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But though burning was the ordinary custom, yet in some pa0 

ticular cases it was positively forbidden, and looked on as the 

highest impiety. Thus infants, who died before the breeding of 

teeth, were inclosed unburnt in the ground :< 

— Terra clauditur infant, 

Et minor igne rogi.^-'''^ Juteval. Sat. 15. 

The place set apart for the interment of these infants was called 

Suggrundarium, The same superstition was observed in reference 

to persons who had been struck dead with li^tning.»» For they were 

never burnt again, but after a great deal of ceremony performed by 

the Auspices, and the sacrifice of a sheep, were either put into the 

earth, or sometimes let alone to lie upon the ground where they had 

fallen. In both these cases, the place was presently inclosed either 

with a stone-wall, or stakes, or sometimes only with a rope, having 

the name of Bidental, from the bidena or sheep that was offered. 

Persius useth Bidental for the person that had come to this unhappy 

end. Sat: ii. 26 ; 

An quia non fibiin ovium, Ergenndgue jubente, 
Triitejacet lucis^ evitandumque bidental. 

For they fancied that wherever a thunder-bolt fell, the gods had a 
particular desire to have the place sacred to their worship ; and there- 
fore, whether the man had been killed or not, they used the same 
superstition in hallowing the ground.*^ 

The several sorts of funerals fall under the conunon heads of Pu- 
nu8 indictivum alid Funua taciturn. The Funus indictivum had its 
name ad indicendoyirom inviting, because on such occasions there was 
made a general invitation of the people by the mouth of a public 
crier. This was celebrated with extraordinary splendour and mag- 
nificence, the people being preaented with public shows, and other 
common diverlisements. The Funus fiublicum^ which we meet with 
so often, may be sometimes understood as entirely the same with the 
indictive funeral, and sometimes only as a species of it. It is the 
same, when it denotes all the state and grandeur of the more noble 
funerals, such as were usually kept for rich and great men. It is 
only a species of the indictive funeral, when either it signifies the 
proclaiming of a vacation^ and an injunction of public sorrow, or the 
defraying the charges of the funeral out of the public stock. For it 
is probable that, at both these solemnities, a general invitation was 
made by the crier ; yet in this latter it was done by order of the se- 
nate, and in the former by the will of the deceased person, or the 
pleasure of his heirs. But no one will hence conclude, that the 

*■ N. H. Kb. 7. cap. 16. » Dader on Horace, Art.Pogt. ver, 471. 

« Idem, fib. 3. cap. 54. 
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funerals of all such rich men, were attended with the formality of 
a vacation,'?ind an order for public grief. For this was accounted 
the greatest honour that could be shown to the relics of princes 
themselves : Thus the senate decreed a public funeral for Syphax, 
and the once great king of Macedon, who both died in prison under 
the power of the Romans.^ And Suetonius informs us, that Tiberi- 
_us,* and Vi tell ius,^ were buried >vrith the same state; yet, upon ac- 
count of having performed any signal service to the commonwealth, 
this honour was often conferred on private men, and sometimes upon 
women too, as Dio relates of Attia the n^other of Julius Caesar ;> 
and Xiphilin of Livia." Nor was this custom peculiar to the Ro- 
mans ; for Laertius reports of Democritus, that deceasing, after he 
had lived ^bove a hundred years, he was honoured with a /^ud/ic 
funeral. And Justin tells us, that the inhabitants of Marseilles, then' 
a ' Grecian colony, upon the news of Rome's being taken by the 
Gauls, kept a fiublic funeral to testify their condolence of the cala- 
mity.* 

There seem to have been different sorts of fiublic funerals in Rome^ 
according to the magistracies or other honours which the deceased 
persons had borne ; as the Pratoriutn^ the Cansulare^ the Cenaori- 
urn, and the Triumphale, The two last were by much the most 
magnificent, which, though formerly distinguished, yet in the time of 
the emperors were joined in one, with the name of Funus Censorium 
only, as Tacitus often useth the phrase. Nor was the Censorian fu- 
neral confined to private persons, but the very emperors themselves 
were honoured with the like solemnity after their deaths, as Taci- 
tus reports of Claudius,® and Capitolinus of Pertinax. 

The Funu8 Tacituniy opposed to the Indictive^ or fiublic funeral, 

was kept in a private manner, withQUt the solemnization of sports, 

without pomp, without a marshaller, or a general invitation. Thus 

Seneca de Tranquil. Anim. ^ Marti natus es : minus molestiarum 

habet funus taciturn.' And Ovid. Trist. 1. Eleg. 3. 259 : 

Quocunque aapiceres, luctua gemitusque soTidbarUt 
Formaque non taciti funeria inatar erat. 

This is the same that Capitolinus calls Funus vulgarcj when he re- 
portS) that Marcus Antonius was so extremely kind and munificent, 
as to allow even vulgar funerals to be kept at the charge of the pub- 
lic. Propertius calls it filebeium/unua ; 

■ Jidsint 
Plebei parva funeria exequt^e, Libi 2. El. 13. 

Ausonius, Funus Commune : 

^Yal. Max.Ub.5.cap. 1. « Lib. 47, *InTiberio. 

« Cap. 75, y Cap. 3. «» Lib. 43. - « Annal. 12, 
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Tujjtndo in proendjunua eommuTte hcatum. 

And Suetonius, funus tranelatUium^ when he informs us that Bri- 
tannicus was buried after this manner by Nero/ 

To the silent funerals may be referred the Fi^nera acerba^ or un- 
timely obsequies of youths and children ; which Juvenal speaks of^ 
Sat. 11. 44: 

^onpr4emaiuri dneret, nonjunut aeefbuni 
iMJcuria, &c. 

And Virgil, Mn. 6. 427 : 

Infaniumgue aninue Jtentea in Undne prima . 
Quos dulcit vitee extonee^ et ab ubere raptoa, 
Msttdit atra dieSf et/unere mernt acerbo. 

The funeral ceremonies may be divided into such as were used 
to persons when they were dying, and such as were afterwards per- 
formed to the dead corpse. 

When all hopes of life were now given over, and the soul, as it 
were, just ready to take its flight, the friends and nearest relations 
of the dying party were wont to kiss him, and embrace his body till 
he expired. Thus Suetonius* relates that Augustus expired in the 
kisses of Livia. Nor need there be any further proof of a custom, 
which every body is acquainted with. The reason of it is not so well 
known : Most probably, they thought by this pious act to receive 
into their own bodies the soul of their departing friend. Thus Albi- 
novanus in the epicede of Livia : 

So9pite te saltern moriar, JVero / iu mea condas 
Lumina, ei accipiiu hanc ammam ore pin. 

For the ancients believed that the soul, when it was at>out leavii^ 
the body, made use of the mouth for its passage ; whence animavz 
in firimo orcy or in firimis labrie tenercj is to be at death's door. 
And they might well imagine the soul was thus transfused in the 
last act of life, who could fancy that it was communicated in an or 
dinary kiss, as we find they did from these love-verses, recited by 
Macrobius, the original of which is attributed to Plato : 

jyum sendhulco auavio 
Meum puUum auavoir, 
ThUcemque Jl&rem tpiritut 
Duco ex aperto trandte, 
Animo tunc agra et saucia 
Concurrit ad labia ndhi^ &c.f 

Nor did they only kiss their friends, when just expiring, but after- 
wards too, when the body was going to be laid on the funeral pile. 
Thus Tihullus, Lib. 1. Eleg. I : 

*» Ner. 33. • August. 91. f Macrob. Saturn. lib. 2. cap. 3. 
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Flebi9 et arntropoaitum me, IkUa^ lecto, 
TrisHbua et lacrynda oacula mixta daUs, 

And Propertius, Lib. 2. Elcg. 12 : 

(hctdaque in geUdia ponet auprema labelHs, 
Cum dabitur <Syrto munere plenus onyx. 

Another ceremony, used to persons expiring, was the taking off 
their rings. Thus Suetonius reports, ' that when the emperor Tibe- 
rius swooned away, and was reputed dead, his rings were taken from 
him, though he afterwards recovered, and asked for them again.'* 
They are much mistaken, who fanqy him to have done this with de- 
sign to change his heir; for though it was an usual custom with the 
ancients to constitute theirheir or successor, by delivering him their 
rings on their death-bed, yet this signified nothing, in case a legal 
will was produced to the contrary.!* 

But whether they took off the rings to save them from the persons 
concerned in washing and taking care of the dead body, or on any 
other account, it is very probable that they were afterwards restored 
again to the fingers, and burnt in the funeral pile, as may be ga- 
thered from the verse of Propertius, where describing the ghost of 
his mistress in the habit in which she was burned, he says, 

Et BoUtwn digito beryUon redderat ignis. Lib. 4. El. 7. 

The custom of closing the eyes of a departing friend, common 
both to Romans and Grecians, is known by any one that has but 
looked into a classic author. It may only here be observed, that 
this ceremony was performed for the most part by the nearest rela- 
tion, as by husbands to their wives, and by wives to their husbands, 
by parents to their children, and by children to their parents. Sec. of 
all which we have a multitude of instances in the poets. Pliny tells 
us that, as they closed the eyes of the dying persons, so they like- 
wise opened them again when the body was laid on the funeral pile : 
And his reason for both customs is, < utneque ab homine supremum 
spectari fas sit, et coelo non ostendi nefas ;'' ^ because they count- 
ed equally impious, that the eyes should be seen by men at their 
last motion, or that they should not be exposed to the view of 
heaven.' 

As for the ceremonies used to persons after they were dead, they 
may be divided into three sorts, such as were performed before the 
burial, such as concerned the act of the funeral, and such as were 
done after that solemnity. 

Before the burial, we meet with the customs of washing and 
anointing the corpse, not by any means proper to the Romans, but 

8 Cap. 73. fc Valer. Max. lib. 7. cap. 8. i Lib. 1 1 
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anciently used by almost all the civilized parts of the world, owi» g 
their first rise to the invention of the Egyptians. These offices in 
, Rome were either performed by the women whom they termed^ne- 
rea ; or else in richer or nobler families by the Ztdf7f>zarti, a society 
of men who got their livelihood by preparing things in order to the 
solemnization of funerals. They had their names from Libitina^ the 
goddess who presided over obsequies. Hence the word Libitifia is 
commonly used for death itself; or for every thing in general relating 
to the funerals, because, in the temple of that goddess, all necessa- 
ries proper on such occasions were exposed to sale. Phaedrus alludes 
to this custom, speaking of a covetous miser, Lib, 5. Fab. 77 1 

Qui circumcides ornnem impenntm Funeris, 
lAbitina ne quid de tuofaciat lucrum. 

But to return to the Libitinarii^ they seem to have been the chief 
persons concerned in ordering funerals, undertaking the whole care 
and charge of such solemnity at a set price ; and therefore they kept 
a great number of servants to perform the working part, such as the 
JPollinctoresy the Fea/iillones^ &c. The first of these were employed 
to anoint the dead body, and the others we may chance to meet with 
hereafter. In allusion to this custom of anointing the corpse, Mar- 
tial, iii. 12. plays very genteelly on the master of an entertainment, 
where there was much essence to be got, but very little meat: 

U7iguentum fateor honum dediaii 
Convivis, here ; aed mHl sciditH. 
Res salad est bene olere et esurires 
Qui non canat, et ungitur, Fcbbuile^ 
Is vere mifd moi'tuua videtur. 

When the body had been washed and anointed, they proceeded to 
wrap it in a garment ; the ordinary people for this purpose made use 
of the common gown, and though in some parts of Italy the inhabi- 
tants were so rude as not to wear the gown while they lived, yet Ju- 
venal informs us that they did not want it at their death : 

J^ara mag^m Italia est^ ai verum adnUttimuSj in qua 
J^emo tog-am sumit niai mortuua,-^ — Sat. 3. 171. 

But those who had borne any public office in the state, or acquired 
any honour in war, were after their death wrapped in the particulu* 
garment which belonged to their place, or to'^their triumph; as 
Livy^ and Polybius"* expressly report. It may here be observed, 
that the ancients were so very careful and superstitious, in refer- 
ence to their funeral gowns, that they often wove them for them- 
setves and their friends during life. Thus Virgil brings in the 
mother of Euryalus complaining, 

J Lib. 34. kLib.6. 
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^ec te, tuafunerOf mater^ 
Produxi, preasive oculos, nee vulnera lavif '^ 

Veati tegensy Hbi quam nodes festina cUesque 
Urgebam^ et tela euros aolabar anilea. ^n. ix. 486. 

If the deceased had by his valour obtaijied any of the honourable 
coronetSy it was always put on his head, when the body was dressed 
for the funeral; that the reward of virtue might in some measure be 
enjoyed after death, as Cicero observes in his second book of laws. 
Other persons they crowned with chaplets of flowers, and wiih those 
too adorned the couch on which the body was laid. The primitive 
Christians inveighed severely against this custom, as little less than 
idolatry, as is to be seen particularly in Minutius Felix^ and Ter- 
tullian.m 

The next ceremony that followed was the collocation or laying out 
of the bodyy performed always by the nearest relation : Whence Dio 
censures Tiberius for his neglect of Livia, are voo-aa-xit i^etnteiJ/ebTo, are 
a9rt4c6fii0'ett tturog %'f^i^i]^. ^ He neither visited her when she was sick, 
nor laid her out with his own hands after she was dead." 

The place where they lay the body was always near the threshold, 

at the entrance of the house : 

recipitque ad litmna greaaum, 
Corpus vbi exanimi poaitum Pallantia Acxtea 
Servabat aenior,*"^^ Vihs. -aEir. xi. 29. 

And they took particular care in placing the body, to turn the feet 
outward, toward the gate, which custom Persius has left us elegantly 
described in his third Satire, 103 : 



-tandemque beatulua alto 



Compoaitua lecto, craaaiaque lutataa amondaf 
In portam rigidoa calces extendit, 

The reason oTthis position was to show all persons, whether any 
violence had been the cause of the party's death, which might be 
discovered by the outward signs. 

We must not forget the conclamatio, or general outcry set up at 
such intervals before the corpse, by persons who waited there on 
purpose ; this was done, either because they hoped by this means 
to stop the soul, which was now taking its flight, or else to awaken 
its powers, which they thought might only lie silent in the body 
without action. For the first reason we are beholden to Propertius, 
iv. 7 : 

At mihi non oculoa qviaquam inclamavit euntea, 
Unum impetraaaem te revocante diem. 

The other is taken from the explication of this custom by Servius, 
o% the sixth of the i£neids, and seems much the more probable 

1 Octav. pag. 109. Edit. Oxon. ™ Dc Corona Ifil. 
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design. ^For the physicians give several instances of persons, who 
being buried through haste, in an apoplectic fit, have afterwards 
come to themselves, and many times miserably perished for want of 
assistance. ' 

If all this crying out signified nothing, the deceased was said to 
be conclamatuSf or past call, to which practice there are frequent 
allusions in almost every author. Lucan is very elegant to this pur- 
pose, Lib. 2 : 

—'—Sicjimere primo 
Mtonitm tacuere domus, quvm corpora nondum 
Conclamata jacenU nee mater crine aoluto 
Exi^t ad Bdevoa famularum bracfda planctus^ 

There is scarce any ceremony remaining which was performed 
before the burial, except the custom of sticking up some sig^, by 
which the house was known to be in mourning. This among the 
Romans was done by fixing branches of cypress, or of the pitch-tree, 
near the entrance, neither of which trees being once cut down ever 
revive, and have on that account been thought proper emblems of 
a funeral." 

Thus mucli was done before the funeral. In the funeral we may 
take notice of the elatio^ or carrying forth, and the act of buriaU 
What concerns the first of these, will be made out in observing the 
day, the time, the persons, and the place. What day after the per- 
son's death was appointed for the funeral, is not very well agreed on. 
Servius, on that passage of Virgil, ^n. 5. verse 65, 

Praterea, n nona dies mortaUbus agrisy &c. 
expressly tells us, that ' the body lay seven days in the house, on 
the eighth day was burned, and on the ninth the relics were buried.* 
But there arc many instances to prove that this set number of days 
was not always observed. Therefore perhaps this belonged only to 
the indictive and public funerals, and not to the private and silent, 
especially not to the acerba funera^ in which things were always 
huddled up with wonderful haste. Thus Suetonius reports of the 
funeral of Britannicus,^ and of the emperor Otho :' And Cicero 
pro Cluentio, * Eo ipso die puer cum hora undecima in publico et 
valens visus esset, ante noctem mortuus, et postridie ante lucem 
combustus.' 

As to the time of carrying forth the corpse, anciently they made 

use only of the night ; as Servius observes on those words of Virgil, 

Be more vetusto 
Funereas rapuere faces^ JEn» 11. v. 142. 

• PKn. lib. 16. cap. 33. Sorv. ad JEn, 4. p Otho, 81. 

• Ner.-32. 
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The reaaon he gives for it is, that hereby they might avoid meet- 
ing with the magistrates or priests, whose eyes they thought would 
b^ defiled by such a spectacle. Hence the funeral had its name 
a funalibuBj from the torches ; and the veafiilloneay or -veafieronesy 
were so called, from veafiery the evening. 

Nothing is more evident, than that this custom was not long ob- 
served, at least not in the public funerals, though it seems to have 
continued in the silent and private, as Servius acquaints us in the 
same place. Hence Nero took a fair excuse for hurrying his bro- 
ther Britannicus's body into the grave, immediately after he had 
sent him out of the world. For Tacitus reports that the emperor 
defended the hasty burial which had caused so much talk and sus- 
picion, in a public edict, urging that it was agreeable to the old in- 
stitutions, to hide such untimely funerals from men's eyes, as soon 
as possible, and not detain them with the tedious formalities of ha- 
rangues, and pompous processions. It may not be too nice a re- 
mark, that in the more splendid funerals, the former part of the day 
seems to have been designed for the procession. Thus Plutarch 
relates of the burial of Sylla, that, the ^ morning being very cloudy 
over head, they deferred carrying forth the corpse till the ninth 
hour,' or three in the afternoon. But though this custom of carry- 
ing forth the corpse by night in a great measure ceased, yet the 
bearing of torches and tapers still continued in practice. Thus 
Virgil, in the funeral of Pallas, ^n. 1 1. 144: 

— iMcet via tango 
Ordinejiafnmarumf et late discrimnat agroa. 

And Persius, Sat. 3. 103: * 

Mnc tuba, candeLe, &c. 

And, because tapers were likewise used at the nuptial solemnity, 

the poets did not fail to take the hint for bringing them both into 

the same fancy. As Propertius, Book 4. Eleg. last: 

Viximua inaignea inter tOramque facem. 

And Ovid, in the Epistle of Cydippe to Acontius, 172: 

Etf face pro thcilami,fax mhi mortis erat. 

Among the persons concerned in carrying forth the corpse, we 
may begin with those that went before the funeral-bed, such as the 
aiticineay the firajicay the ludiiy and hiatrioneay the new freed-men, 
the bearers of the images, &c. The name of aiticineay A. Gellius^i * 
derives from aitua and rano, from singing to the dead. They 
were of two sorts, some sounding on the trumpet, others on the flute 

1 Lib. 20, cap. 2. 
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or pipe. That the trumpets had a share in this solemnity^ we leam 

from Virgil, in the funeral of Pallas, ^n. 1 1. 192 : 

Exoritur clamorque viritn elangorque tubarum. 

And from Propertius, Book 2. Eleg. 7: 

M me / turn quales caneret tibi^ Cynthiti^ somnoa 
Tibiti, /tineata trisUor ilia tuba / 

And Plutarch tells a notable story of a magpie, that, upon hear- 
ing the trumpets at the funeral of a rich man, for some time after 
quite lost her voibe, and could raise no manner of npte ; when on a 
sudden, as if she had been all this while deeply meditating on the 
matter, she struck up exactly the same tunes that the trumpeters 
had played, and hit all the tunes and changes to admiration.' 

For it is likely that the trumpets were used only in the public 
funerals, to give the people notice to appear at the solemnity, as 
Lipsius instructs us.« 

The tibicinea some restrain to the funerals of children, and 

younger persons, as Servius observes on the first of the ^neids, and 

Statins, Theb. 6. in the funeral of Achemorus : 

Turn ngnum lucUia comu grave mugia adunco 
Tibia^ ctd teneroa auetum producere manea. 

The learned Dacier has lately declared himself of the same 

opinion/ But it is certain that this cannot always have held good. 

For Suetonius mentions the Cibids in the funeral of Julius Caesar," 

and Seneca in that of Claudius, in his Jifiocolocynthoaia, And Ovid 

says of himself in plain words, 

Jnterea noatri quid agaiU viai triate UbeUi ? 

Tibia funeribua convenit iata meia, Tbibt* t. Eleg. 1* 

Therefore it seems more probable, that the flutes or pipes were 
used in all sorts of funerals, as the most accurate Kirchman has 
given his judgment. 

It appears from the figures of trumpets and flutes on the old 
monuments, that instruments of those kinds, used at funeral so- 
lemnities, were longer than the ordinary ones ; and so fitted to give 
a sharper and more mournful sound. Hence Ovid calls the fune- 
ral trumpet longa tuba : 

Pro longa reaoTient camdna veatra tuba .- Ahob. 2. £1. 6. 6. 

After the musicians went the firajicx^ or the mourning women, 
hired on purpose to sing the nania or leasua^ the funeral song, filled 
with the praises of the deceased ; but for the most part trifling and 
mean. Hence the grammarian in Gellius took his flout against the 

' Plut. de Animal. Solcrt. « Horace, Book 1. Sat. 6. v. 44. 

a De Militia^ lib. 4. cap. 10. « Cap. 83. 
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philosophers^ ' Vos philosophi mera estis (ut M . Cato ait) mortu- 
aria glossaria. Namque coUegistis et lectitastis res tetras, et ina- 
nes, ct frivolas, tanquara mulierum voces praeficarum i^ ' You phi- 
losophers (as Cato says) are mere dealers in trash ; for you go and 
collect a parcel of dry worthless stuff, just such, for all the world, 
as old women whine out, who are hired to sing the mourning song 
at a funeral.' 

That the ludi and histrionesj the mimics and players, went before 
the funeral- bed, and danced after the satiric manner, we have the 
authority of Dionysius in his ninth book. Suetonius tells a story of 
the arch-mimic who acted at the funeral of Vespasian.w 

The custom for the slaves to go with their caps on before the 
corpse, and to be thereupon made free, is confirmed by a law of 
Justinian, and ^e meet with many examples of it in history. 

As to the beds or couches borne before, in the funeral solemnity, 
the design of these was to carry the waxen images of the deceased 
person's ancestors ; which were therefore used only in the funerals 
of those who had the jus imaginum, the right of keeping the eiligies 
of the men of their family, which at home were set up in wooden 
presses, and taken thence to be publicly shown after this manner, on 
the death of any of their near relations." Before the corpse of 
princes, or some extraordinary persons, not only the effigies of their 
ancestors, but the statues too of other great men, were borne in 
state. Thus Augustus ordered six hundred beds of images to be 
carried before, at the funeral of Marcellus ; and Sylla the dictator 
had no less than six thousand.^ 

Besides all this, such as had been eminent for their achievements 

in war, and gained any considerable conquest, had the images and 

representations of the enemies they had subdued, or the cities they 

had taken, or the spofls won in battle; as Dionysius* reports in the 

funeral of Coriolanus, and Dio* in that of Augustus. This custom 

Virgil alludes to in the funeral of Pallas, ^n. xi. 78: 

Mnltaque pratei^ea Laurentis pramia pvgn^ 
Aggerat, et longo pra^datn jubet orcUne dud. 

And a little after: 

Jndutosque jubet tnmcoa hostilibus arms 
, Ipeosferre duces, inindcaque nominajigi. 

The lictors too made a part of the procession, going before the 
corpse to carry the^a^c^*, and other ensigns of honours which the 
deceased had a right to in his lifetime. It is very remarkable, that 

' A. Gell. lib. 18. cap. 7, y Servius in ^n. 11. 

w Cap. 19. « Mb. 8. 

« Piin. N. H. lib. 3S. cap. 2. • Lib. 56. 
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the rods were not now carried in the ordinary postare^ but turned 
quite the contrary way, as Tacitus reports, in the funeral of Ger- 
tnanicus.*" Hence Albinovanus in the funeral of Drusus: 

Quoaprimum vidifcisceh infunere vidi, 
JSt vidi vereoe, indiciumgue maU* 

We may now go on to th6 persons who bore the bier, or the fu- 
neral-bed ; and these were for the roost part the nearest relations or 
the heirs of the deceased. Hence Horace, Book 2. Sat. 5 : 



Cadaver 



Unctum olto largo nudit hvmeria tuHt harea. 

And Juvenal, Sat. 10. 158: 

Jncolund IVoJa, Prianma veniaaet ad umbraa • 
Aaaaraci magnia aalennibia. Hectare funua 
Portante^ et reUqtda fratram cervicibva, — — 

Thus they report of Metellus who conquered Macedon, that he 
was carried to the funeral pile by his four sons ; one of which was 
the Praetor, the other three had been all Consuls; two had tri- 
umphed, and one performed the office of Censor.*" 

Sometimes persons who had deserved highly of the common- 
wealth were borne at their funerals by the magistrates, or the sena- 
tors, or the chief of the nobility. Thus Plutarch relates of Numa; 
Suetonius of Julius Caesar ;^ and Tacitus of Augustus.* And the 
very strangers and foreigners that happened to be at Rome at the 
death of any worthy person, were very desirous of signifying their 
respects to his memory, by the service of carrying the funeral-bed| 
when he was to be buried ; as Plutarch tells us in the funeral of 
Paulus ^melius, that as many Spaniards, Ligurians, and Macedo« 
nians, as happened to be present at the solemnity, that were young 
and of vigorous bodies, took up the bed, and bore it to the pile. 

Persons of meaner fortunes, and sometimes great men too, if they 
were hated by the people, were carried to their burial by the ves/iil^ 
lonesy or by sandafiillonesy who lived by this employment. Thus 
Suetonius^ and Eutropius^ relate of the emperor Domitian* There- 
fore in this last way of bearing out, we may suppose them to have 
used the sanda/iila or common bier, as in the former the lecticx or 
lectin the litters or beds. This bier is what Horace and Lucan call 
vilia area : 

— — — Anffuatia r^ecta cadavara celUa 
Conaervua vili portattdo locabat m arca^ Hob. L. !• Sat. 8. 

Da vilem Magno plebeii funeria arcam, 
Qua lacerutn corpua aiccoa effundat in ignea, Luc. L. 8. 

It is worth obsei^ing, that sometimes the bed or bier was covered 

^ Annal. 3. ^ Cap. 84. • Anna!. 1. 

• PHn. Ub. 7. cap. 44. Val. Max. lib. 7. * Cap. 17. « Lib. 7. 
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and sometimes not. It was exposed often^ if the party had died a 
natural death, and was not very much deformed by the change ; and 
therefore now and then they used to paint the face, especially of 
women, to make them appear with more advantage to the sight* 
Dio tells us in the life of Nero, that he daubed the body of Britan- 
nicus oyer with a sort of white<-wash, to hinder the blueness of tho 
fiesh, and such other marks of the poison, from being discovered ; 
but a great rain falling at the time of the procession, washed off 
the paint, and exposed the fatal tokens to the view of the whole 
people. 

But in case the visage was very much distorted, or upon some other 
account not fit to £e shown, they threw a covering over the bed. 
Thus Paterculus reports that Scipio Africanus was carried forth to 
the burial velato cafiUe.h Sometimes too, when the face or the head 
had been miserably bruised, (as if the fall of a house, or some such 
accident, had occasiolied the party's death,) they used to enclose 
the head and face in a masque, to hinder them from appearing; and 
the funerals in which this was practised, they termed larvata/unera* 

But the greatest part of the persons were those that followed the 
corpse. These in private funerals were seldom many besides the 
friends and relations of the deceased ; and it was very usbal in a 
will, to bestow legacies upon such and such pefsons, upon condition < 
they should appear at the funeral, and accompany the corpse. Bui 
at the indictive or public funerals, the whole city fiocked together 
upon the general invitation and summons. The magistrates and 
Senators were not wanting at the procession, nor even the priests 
themselves, as we find in the funeral of Numa, described by Plu- 
tarch. 

To give an account of the habit and gestures of the mourners, or 
of the relations and others that followed the corpse, is in a great 
measure unnecessary ; for the weeping, the bitter complaints against 
the gods, the letting loose the hair, or sometimes cutting it off, the 
changing the habit, and the laying aside the usual ornaments, are aU 
too well known to need any explication. Yet there are many thing$ 
singular in these subjects which deserve our farther notice. Thus^ 
they did not only tear or cut off their hair, but had a custom to lay 
it on the breast, or sometimes on the tomb of the deceased friend. 
Hence Ovid of the sisters of Narcissus : 

■ JPlanxere wrorea 
MddeSf et sectoafratri impomere capUU9» 

h lib. 12. 
44 
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And StatittS) Theb. r : 



— Tergoque et pectorefusam 
Caacaiem ferro mnndty aectiaque jacentis 
Obnubit tenuia ora conds. 

It is no less observable, that at the funerals of their parent^ thd 
sons were covered on their heads, and the daughters uncovered ; 
perhaps only- to recede as far as possible from their ordinary habit. 
Yet it is likely that, in ordering the sons to cover their heads at such 
volemnities, they had regard to the common practice of alwayis rear- 
ing something on their heads when they worshipped the god8» and 
especially when they were present at a sacrifice. The original and 
grounds of this superstition are most admirably given by Virgil) in 
tlie prophet Helenus's instructions to £neaa : 

• Quin tibi transnassee steterint trans aqtttA'a classBs, ^ 
£$ positis ariSf jam vota in littore solves, 
Purpureo velare com€^ adopertus amietUy 
JVc qua inter sanctos ignea in henore decorwh 
HoatiUs fades occurrat^ et omnia turbet, 
ffunc socii moretn sacroruniy hunc ipse teneto : 
Hac cdsti maneant in reUgione nepotes, Mn. 3, 403. 

As to the mourning habits, it has been already observed,* that the 
senators sometimes on these occasions went attired like knights^ the 
magistrates like sensktors, &c. and that the common wear for mourn- 
ing was black. But we may farther remark, that though this was 
the ordinary colour to express their grief, used alike by both sexes ; 
yet after the establishment of the empire, when abundance of party- 
colours came in fashion, the old primitive white grew so much into 
contempt, that at last it became proper to the women for their mourn- 
ing clothes. Thus Statius in the tears of Hetruscus : 

ffuc t)ittata caniam mveoqne insignia amkiu 
Mitibus exequiis adea. 

And. though it may with some reason be thought that the poet 
here, directing his speech to the goddess Piety, gives her that habitt 
tather as a mark of purity and innocence, than as the proper badge 
of grief in her sex ; yet the matter of fact is still evident from the 
authority of Plutarch $ who states this as the subject of one of his 
problems, and gives several reasons for the practice* 

After the Persons follows the Place whither the procession iras 
directed, by which we must be guided in our next enquiry. In aU 
the funerals of note, especially in the public or indictive, the corpse 
was brought with a vast train of followers into the Forutn. Thus Ho- 
race^Bbok 1. Sat. 6: 

* Bool 5. cap. t. 
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> M fdCf n plmtftra ducerUth 



Concurrantque foro triafunepo, magna sorwUt 
Comua quod vincatque iuba^. 

Here one of the nearest relations ascended the rostra, and oblige^ 
the audience with an oration in praise of the deceased. If none of 
the kindred undertook the office, it was discharged by some of the 
most eminent persons in the city for learning and eloquence, as Ap-^ 
pian reports of the funeral of SyllaA And Pliny the younger reckons 
it as the last addition to the happiness of a very great man, that he 
had the honour to be praised at his funeral by the most eloquent Ta- 
citus, then Consul ;k which is agreeable to Quintilian's account of this 
matter, J\/am etfunebrea^ &c. * For the funeral orations (says he) de- 
pend very often on some public office, and by order of senate are 
many times given in charge to the magistrates to be performed by 
themselves in person.'' 

The invention of this custom is generally attributed to Valerius 
Foplicola, soon after the expulsion of the regal family. Plutarch tells 
us, that, ' honouring his colleague's obsequies with a funeral oration, 
it so pleased the Ron^ans, that it became customary for the best 
men to celebrate the funerals of great persons with speeches in their 
commendation/ 

Nor was this honour proper to one sesi alone, for Livy reports, 
^ that the matrons, upon account of making a collection of gold for 
the deliverance of Rome from the Gauls, were allowed as a signal 
favour to have funeral panegyrics in the same manner as the men.* 
Plutarch's relation of this matter dififerafrom Livy only in the reasons 
of the custom x ^ He acquaints us that when it was agreed after the 
taking of Veil, that a bowl of massy gold sliould be made and sent to 
Delphi^ there was so great a scarcity of gold, and the magistrates so 
puzzled in considering how to get it, that the Roman ladies meeting 
together, and consulting among themselves, out of the golden orna- 
ments that they wore, contributed as much as went to the making the 
offering, which in weight came to eight talents of gold. The senate, 
to give them the honour they had deserved, ordained that funeral 
orations should be used at the obsequies of women as well as of mei^, 
which had never been a custom before.' But it seems probable, that 
this honour was at first only paid to aged matrons ; since we learn 
from the i^ame excellent author, that there was no precedent of any 
funeral oration on a younger woman^ till Julius Caesar first made gne 
upon the death of his own wife. 

j *EfipuK lib. 1. ti Itistitut. lib. S. cap, 6. 

k Lib. 2. EpistUR. 
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Cicero" and Livy* complain rery much of this custom of funeral 
speeches, as if they had conduced in a great measure to the cormp- 
tion and falsifying of history. For it being ordinary on those occa- 
aiolis to be directed more by the precepts of oratory, than by the 
true matter of fact, it usually happened, that the deceased party was 
extolled on the account of several noble achievements, to which he 
had no just pretensions; and especially when they came to enquire 
into their stock and original, as was customary at these solemnities, 
they seldom failed to clap in three or four of the most renowned 
persons of the commonwealth, to illustrate the family of the de- 
ceased ; and so by degrees well nigh ruined all proper distinctions 
of houses and blood. 

The next place to which the corpse was carried, was the place of 
burning and burial. It has been a custom amongst most nations to 
appoint this without the city, particularly among the Jews and 
Greeks ; fi'om whom it may be supposed to have been derived down 
to the Romans. That the Jews buried without the city, is evident 
from several places of the New Testament. Thus the sepulchre, in 
which Joseph laid our Saviour's body, was in the same place in which 
he was crucified,* which was near to the city.? And we read in St. 
Matthew, that at our Lord's passion ' the graves were opened, and 
many bodies of the saints which slept arose, and came out of their 
graves after his resurrection, and went into the holy city, and ap- 
peared unto many.'** 

As to the Grecians, Servius in an epistle to TuUy,' giving an ac- 
count of the unhappy death of his colleague Marcellus, which fell out 
sn Greece, tells him, that he could not by any means obtain leave of 
the Athenians to allow him a burying-place within the city, they 
urging a religious restraint in that point, and the want of precedents 
for such a practice. 

The Romans followed the same custom froiQ the very first building 
of the city, which was afterwards settled in a law by the Decemviri, 
and often revived and confirmed by several later constitutions. The 
reason of this ancient practice may be resolved into a sacred and a 
civil consideration. As to the former, the Romans, and most other 
people, had a notion, that whatever had been consecrated to the su- 
pernal gods, was presently defiled upon the touch of a corpse, or even 
by bringing such a spectacle near it. Thus A. Gellius tells us, that the 
Flamen Dialia might not on any account enter into a place where 
there was a grave, or so much as touch a dead body.* And, if the 

ninBruto. nLib, 8. n Matthew, xxvii. 52, 53. 

o John, xix, 41, » Famil. lib. 4. Epist, 12i 

P Idem, 20. • Lib. 10. cap. 15. 
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-f^onttftx MaaHmua happened to prane anyone publicly at a funeral, 
there was a veil always laid over the corpse to keep it from his sight ; 
as Dio reports of Augustus/ and Seneca of Tiberius." It is likisly 
that this might be borrowed from the Jewish law, by which the high 
priest was forbidden to use the ordinary signs of mourning, or to 
" go in to any dead body."' 

The civil consideration seems to have been, that neither the air 
might be corrupted by the stench of putrefied bodies, nor the build- 
ings endangered by the frequency of funeral fires. 

The places then, appointed for burial without the city, were either 
private or public ; the private places were the fields or gardens be- 
longing to particular families. Hence Martial took the jest in one 
of his epigrams, on a gentleman that had buried several wives : 

SepHmaJamy Philerot, UU coruKtur uxor in agro. 
Plus niUlif JPfdleroSf quam tibi reddU ager. 

If it was possible, they always buried in that part of the field or 
garden which lay nearest the common road, both to put passengers 
in mind of mortality, and to save the best part of their land. Thus 
Juvenal, Sat. 1 : 

Experiar quid concedatur in iUoSf 
Quorum Flominia tegitur citii* atque Latina, 

And we have scarce any relation of a burying in authors, but they 
tell us the urn was laid near such a way. Propertius is very earnest 
in desiring that he may not be buried after this ordinary custom, 
near a celebrated road, for fear it should disturb his shade : 

Difaciantf mea ne terr& locet oaiafrequenU, 

Quafacit tuaiduo tramite vulgua iter. 
Post mortem tumuU sic infamantvr amanium : 

Me tegat arbored devia terra comd, 
•Sut humor ignota cumuUs vaUatut arena / 

JSTonJuvat in media nomen habere via. Lib. 3. Eleg. 16. 

The public burying-places were of two sorts ; those which were 
allotted to the poor, and those which were put to this use only ai the 
funerals of great persons. The former were tho fiuticula or fiuticulij 
without the Esquiline gate; they contained a great quantity of 
ground, and were put to no other use, than the burying of the bones 
and ashes of persons of the lowest rank, who had no private place of 
their own to lay the corpse in. But because the vast number of 
bones deposited here, infecting the air, rendered the neighbouring 
parts of the city unhealthy, Augustus gave away a great many acres 
of this common field to his favourite Maecenas, who turned it into 
fine gardens. This Horace tells us at large, Book 1. Sat. 8 ; 

t Lib. 54. ^ Levit. xxii. 10, XJ, 

" Consobt. ad Mar. cap. 13. 
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Bue print angvstit^feetacadavera teUU 

Conservua viU portanda locabat in area ,- 

Hoc ndseraplebi atabat commune sepulchrwn^ &Cf 

The public place assigned for the burial of great persons was com- 
monly the CampuB Martiua. This honour could not be procured but 
by a public decree of senate, and was never conferred but on men of 
the highest stations and n^erits. Thus Plutarch relates of Lucullus 
and Pompey, Appian of SyUa,w Suetonius of Drusus,* and Virgil of 
Marcellus : 

Quant09 ille virum mafftiflm MavorHa ad vrbem 

Campus aget gemittti f vel qua, Tiberine, videbia 

Funera, cum tumulttm pr^terlabere receniem / Mm^ 6. 

It has been said, that the ordinary custom was to bury without the 
city, but we must except some sepulchres, as those of the Vestal 
virgins, whom Servius tells us the laws allowed a burying-place 
within the city.y The same honour was allowed to some extraordi- 
nary persons, as to Valerius Poplicola,' and to Fabricius," being to 
continue to their heirs. Yet none of the family were afterwards there 
interred, but, the body being carried thither, one placed a burning 
torch under it, and then immediately took it away ; as an attestation 
of the deceased's privilege, and his receding from his honour ; and 
then the body was removed to another place. 

Cicero in his ninthPhilippic moves, that Servius Sulpicius^ upon 
account of his many signal services to the commonwealth, may be 
honoured with a public sepulchre in the Campus EsquilinuS) or in 
any other place where the Consul should please, thirty feet in di- 
mension every way, and to remain to his heirs and posterity. But 
there are not many instances of the like practice. 

Having done with the carrying forth, we come to the act of bury- 
ing. The corpse being brought in the manner already described, 
without the city, if they designed to burn it,, was carried directly to 
the place appointed for that purpose, (which, if it was joined with the 
sepulchre, was called Buatum^ if separate from it Uatrind) and there 
laid on the Rogue or Pyra^ a pile of wood prepared to bum it on. 
This pile was built in the shape of an altar, differing in height ac- 
cording to the quality of the deceased. Thus Virgil in the funefat 
of Misenus, ^n. 6 : 

Aramque a^mlchri 

Congerere arboribuSf Cetloque educjpre certapt. 

And Ovid against Ibis : 

£t dare Plebeio corpua inane rogQ. 

^ -E/uoo^. lib. 1. y Ad iEn. 9. 

« Claud, cap. X. « Pljitarch in hifi Bfek * (^ic^« 
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The trdes irhich they made use of» were commoitly such as had 
most pitch or rosin in them ; and, if they took any other wood) they 
split it, for the more easy catching fire : 

Procumbunt picea, sonat icta securibus ilex, 

Fraocineaque trabea i cvneis et fissile robur 

Scinditur, Vies. JEw* 6. 

Round about the pile they used to set a parcel of cypress-trees, 
perhaps to hinder the noisome smell of the corpse. This observa- 
tion is owing to Virgil in the same place : 

Ingentem struarere pyram ; ad frondibtis atrvi 
fntexunt laiera, et/ei^alea ante cupressos 
Constituunt, 

That the body was placed on the pile, not by itself, but together 
with the couch or bed on which it lay, we have the authority of Ti- 
bttllus, Book 1. £leg. 1 : 

Fleibis et arsuro positum me, JDeUUi lecto. 

This being done, the next of blood performed the ceremony of 

lighting the pile ; which they did with a torch, turning their face 

all the while the other way, as if it was done out of necessity, and 

.xmt willingly. Thus Virgil, .En. 6 : 

' Suijectam, mare parentumf 
Aversi fenuere facem. 

As soon as the wood was set on fire, they wished and prayed for 

a wind to assist the flameS) and hasten the consuming of the body, 

which they looked on as a ^rtunate accident. Thus Cynthia in Pro- 

pertius : 

CUir veiitos non ipse rogis, in^rate, peUsti ? 

And Plutarch in the life of Sylla, reports, * that, the day being 
cloudy over head, they deferred carrying forth the corpse till about 
three in the afternoon, expecting it would rain : but a strong wind 
blowing full against the funeral pile, and setting it all on a flame, his 
body was consumed in a moment. As the pile shrunk down, and the 
fire was upon going out, the clouds showered down and continued 
raining till night. So that his good fortune was firm even to the last, 
and did, as it were, officiate at his funeral.' 

At the funerals of the emperors or renowned generals, as soon as 
the wood was lighted, the soldiers, and all the company made a so- 
lemn course, de€ursiOy thrc^ times round the pile, to show their affec- 
tion to the deceased; of which we have numerous examples in his- 
tory. Virgil has not forgot to express this custom : 

Tar eircum accensos cincH fulffentibus amds 
Decurr^re rogus$ ter mmstumfuneris ignem 
ifiutrfl^ere in eqtd9^ tUulat9»gxi^ ore dedere. JEse. 1^^. 
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The body never burnt without company ; for because tbey frncied 

that the ghosts delighted in bloody it was customary to kill a great 

number of beasts, and throw them on the pile i 

Multa bourn circa maetantur corpora morti / 
SeHgeraique gue$9 raptaaque ex omnibus lifrit 
JnJIammamjugiUajU pecudes i Yzmc* JEif, 11, 

In the more ignorant and barbarous ages, they used to murder 
men, and cast them into the funeral flames of princes and command- 
ers. The poets never bum a hero without this inhuman ceremony. 
Homer gives Patroclus 

And Virgil, ^n. 10 : 

^uatuor hicjuvenes, toHdem^ guos ed^cat Ufmif 
Viventet rapit; inferias guoa immolet umbrU, 
CapHvogue ro^ perfundat tangtdne fiammat. 

But besides those, there were abundance of presents tiirown into 

the fatal flames, of several sorts : These consisted for the most part 

of costy garments and perfumes thrown on the body as it burned. 

Thus Virgil, -fin. 6 : 

P'urpureasque super vestea^ veiatnina notOf 
ConjidurU. — 

And Plutarch makes the extravagant expenses of Cato Junior at 
the funeral of his brother Coepio, to have been taken up in a vast 
quantity of costly garments and perfumes. 

All the precious gums, essences, and balsams, that the ancients 

were acquainted with, we And employed in their funerals : Hence 

Juvenal describes a fop that used abundance of essence : 

J&l matuHno audana Criapinua amomoy 

Quantum vix redolent duofunera. Sat. 4. 

The soldiers and generals had usually their arms burnt with them 

on the pile. Thus Virgfil, in the funeral of Misenus : 

Decorantqve auper fulgenUtma arms, Ms, 6. 

And in another place he adds the spoils taken from the enemy : 

Ifinc aUi apoUa occisia direpta Latinia 

Conjiciunt igm, galeaa enaesque decoroa^ 

Fr^enaque,ferventeBgue rotaa : para munera notOf 

Ipaorum clypeos^ et nonfsUcia tela, Mv, !!• 

When the pile was burnt down, they put out the remains of the 

Are, by sprinkling wine, that they might the more easily gather up 

the bones and ashes : 

Poatquam coUapai cinerea^ acfiamma qtdmdt, 

ReUqvioB vino et bibulam lavere faviUam, ViRa. Mv. 6. 

This gathering up the bones and ashes, and putting them into the 
urn, was the next office paid to the deceased; which they termed 
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oeHiefium. The wlicde custom it most fiiUy and d^gantly described 
by TibuUus. in his third book) £kg. 2 c ' 

Er^ ubi cum tenuem^ &c. 

How the ashes and bones of the man came to be distinguished 
from those of the beasts, and wood, and other materials, is not easy 
to be conceived, unless we suppose the difference to have arisen 
from the artificial placing of the corpse on the pile, so that every 
thing else should fall away on each side, and leave the human re- 
lics in a heap by themselves. 

Nothing now remained but to put the urn into the sepulchre* and 
to sprinkle the company with holy water, and dismiss them, Virg. 

Mn. 6 : < 

Oaaaque lecta cado texit Choriiueus aheno : 
Idem ter aocioB pura\circumtuUt unda, 
Spargena rore levif et ramofeUda olivte^ 
lAMtravitque viroBf ducitque noviaeima verba. 

These novisaima verba were either directed to the deceased, or to 
the company. The form of speech with which they took lesmie of the 
deceased was, ^ Vale, vale, vale ! nos te, ordine quo natura premise- 
rit, cuncti sequemur.' The form, with which the Prafica dismissed 
the people, was iliobt, i. e. ire licet. As they went away, they had 
a custom. of wishing for light earth to lie on the relics, which they 
reckoned a great happiness. Hence it is an usual inscription on an- 
cient funeral monuments S. T. T. L. or ^ Sit tibi terra levis/ 

To enquire into the original of sepulchres, their several kinds and 
forms, the variety of ornaments, the difference of inscriptions, and 
the many ways of violating the tombs of the dead, would be too nice 
a disquisition for the present design. Yet we must not pass by the 
Ccenotaphia, or monuments erected on a very singular account, 
either to persons buried in another place, or to those who had re- 
ceived no burial, and whose relics could not be found. 

Thus Suetonius tells us, that the soldiers in Germany raised an ho« 
norary tomb to the memory of Drusus, though his body had been 
oarried to Rome, and deposited in the Campus Martins :^ And we 
often find the generals raising tombs to the honour of those soldiers 
whose bodies could not be found after a fight. These tumuli itianes 
or honorariij when erected to the memory of particular persons, were 
usually kept as sacred as the true monuments, and had the same ce- 
remonies performed at them. Thus Virgil describes Andromache 
keeping the anniversary of Hector's death, iEn. 3 : 

Solennea turn forte dapea, et triatia dona 

JAbabat dneri Andrmnache^ numeague vocabat 

Hectoreum ad tumidutn, viridi quern ceafdte inanem^ 

Et getmnaat cauaam lacrymia, aacraverat araa, 

^ Soeton. Claud, pap. 1 . 

45 
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And Jl'neas tella Deiphobus, that he has paid him such an honour : 

Thtnc egomet turmdum Bhateo in Utore inanentf 
CoTuHhd, et magna manea ter voce vocavi ; 
Mimen et artna locum servant, -flEj. 6. 

Atteh the Funeral, we are to take notice of the several rites 
performed in honour of the dead, at the festivals instituted with that 
design. The chief time of paying these ofikes wAs the Feralia^ or 
the feast of the ghosts, in the month of February ; but it was ordi- 
nary for particular families to have proper seasons of discharging 
this duty, as the J^o-vcnnaliay the Decennalia^ and the like. The 
ceremonies themselves may be reduced to these three heads, sacri- 
. fices, feasts, and games ; to which if we subjoin the customs of 
mourning, and of the consecration, we shall take in all that remains 
. on this subject. 

The sacrifices (which they called Ivferid) consisted of liquors, 

victims, and garlands. The liquors were water, wine, milk, blood, 

and liqiilS balsam : 

JRc duo rite mero Uhana carcheeia JBaccho 

Fundit hundj duo lacte novo, duo sanguine sacro, VlKS. JEir. 5. 

^he blood was taken from the victims offered to the Manes, which 
were usually of the smalkr cattle, though in ancient times it was 
customary to use captives or slaves in this inhuman manner. 

The balsams and garlands occur every where in the poets. Pro- 
pert, lib. 3. Eleg. 16 : 

Afferet hue unguenta ndhif serUsque sepulchrum 
OmalUt, custos ad mea busta sedens, 

Tibul. lib. 2. Eleg. 4 : ^ . 

At^e aUqvis senior, veteres venerahis amores. 
Annua consiructo serta dabit tumulo. 

Besides these chaplets, they strewed lodse flowers about the mo- 
nument : 

Purpureosque jadt flares, ac taUafatur, Mv, 5. 

And again, ^n. 6 : 

Tu MarceUus eris, Manibus date U&a plenis ,- 
Purpureos spargamflores ,• animamque nepeUa 
His saltern accumulem dords, etfungdr inani 
JIfunere. 

The feasts celebrated to the honour of the deceased were either 
private or public. The private feasts were termed Silicernia^ from 
ailex, and c^nuy as if we should say ^ suppers made on a stone.' 
These were prepared both for the dead and the living. The repast 
designed for the dead, consisting commonly of beans, lettuces, bread, 
and eggs, or the like, was laid on the tomb for the ghosts to come out 
and eat, as they fancied they would; and what was left they burnt on 
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. the stone. Travellers tell us that the Indians at present have a su- 
perstitious custom nuich of this nature, putting a piece of meat al- 
ways in the grave with the dead hody, when they bury in the plan- 
tations. 

It was from this custom, that to express the most miserable po- 
verty pf creatures almost starved, they used to say, * Such an one 
got his victuals from the tombs :' Thus Catullus, 57 : 

UxorMenerdi aepe quam in eeptdckreih 
" Tidied ipso rapere rago canam, 
Quum dovolutum ex igne proseijuena panem 
A 9emiraB04fmdereiur ustore. 

And TibuUus's curse is much to the same purpose ; i. 5 : 

Jp$afame atimulante furenSf herbaaque sepulchris 
^uarat, et a aavia oaaa reUcta lupia. 

The private feasts for the living were kept at the tomb of the de- 
ceased, by the nearest friends and relations only. 

The public feasts were when the heirs or friends of some rich or 
great person obliged the people with a general treat to his honour 
and memory; as Cicero reports of the funeral of Scipio Africanus,*^ 
and Dio of that of Sylla.<i And Suetonius* relates that Julius Cae- 
sar gave the people a feast in memory of his daughter. There was a 
custom on these occasions to distribute a parcel of raw meat among 
the poor people, which they termed visceratio ; though this was 
sometimes given without the public feasts. 

The funeral games have already been dispatched among the other 
shows. 

As to the custom of mourning, besides what has been before ob- 
served by the bye, we may farther take notice of the time appointed 
for thatx:eremony, and some of the most remarkable ways of express- 
ing it. ^ Numa (as Plutarch tells us in his life) prescribed rules for 
regulating the days of mourning according to certain times and ages. 
As for example a child of three years, and so upwards to ten, was to 
be mourned for so many months as he liras years old. And the 
longest time of mourning, for any person whatsoever, was not to 
exceed the term often months; which also was the time appointed 
unto widows to lament the loss of their deceased husbands, before 
which they could not, without great indecency, pass unto second 
marriage .: But, in case their incontinence was such as could not ad- 
mit so long an abstinence from the nuptial bed, they were to sacri- 
fice a cow witha calf, for expiation of their fault.' 

Now Romulus's year consisting but of ten months, when Numa 
afterwards a^ded two months more, he did not alter the time he had 

« la Oitt. pro Murwift. .'»JLib.37. -Cap. 22. 
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before settled for mourning ; and therefore, Aough after that tirat 
ire meet with luctus annuus, or a year's mourning, used often upon 
the death of some eminent person, we must take it only for the old 
year of Romulus, or the space of ten months. 

There were several accidents which often occasioned the Gonclu- 
ding of a public or private mourning before theiixed time ; such as 
the dedication of a temple, the solemnity of public games or festi- 
vals, the solemn lustration performed by the Censor, and the dis* 
charging any vow made by a magistrate or gener'kl ; which, being 
times of public rejoicing, would have olherwisA implied a contra- 
diction. 

As to the tokens of private grief, they had none but what are 
common to both nations, as the keeping thMr house for such a time, 
the avoiding all manner of recreations and entertainments, and the 
like. But, in public mourning, it was a singular custom to express 
their concern, by making the term and all business immediately to 
end, and settling a vacation till such a period j of which we have 
frequent instances. 

The last ceremony, designed to be spoken of, was conseeration. 
This belonged properly to the emperors ; yet we meet too with a 
private consecration, which we may observe in our way. This was, 
when the friends and relations of the deceased canoni9:ed him, and 
paid* him worship in private; a piece of respect commonly paid to 
parents by their children, as Plutarch ' observes in his Roman Ques- 
tions ; yet the parents too isometimes conferred the same honour on 
their deceased children, as Cicero promiseth to do for his daughter 
Tuliia, in the end of his Consolation ; and though that piece be sus- 
pected, as we now have it, yet the present authority loaea nothing 
of its force, being cited heretofore by Lactantius, accor^ng to the 
copies extant in his time. 

The public consecration had its original from the dei&catioa of 
Romulus, but was aftertt^ards discontinued till the time of the em- 
perors, on most of whom thia honour was conferred. The whole ce- 
remony is most accurately described by Herodian, in his fourth 
book ; the translation of which place may amclude thni subject : 

<^ The Romans (says be) have a custom to consecrate those em- 
perors who either leave sons or designed successors at thek death ; 
and those who received this honour are said to be enrolled amoag 
the gods. On this occasion the whole city maintains a public grief, 
mixed as it were with the solemnity of a festival. The true body is 
buried in a very sumptuous funeral, according to the ordinavy me- 
thod. But they contrive to have an image of the emperor in wax 
done to the life ; and this they expose to public tiew> just a^ the en- 
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trppoe of the pmbee gftte, on a atateljr bed., of ivorf^ covered with 
rich gmriDeii ts of eiol^rQidered work and ckrth of gold. So the image 
Ues there, ali pale, as if under a danf^rous indispoaition^ Round 
the bed there sit, the greatest part of the daft en the left side, the 
whole senate in black ; on the right the aged matrons, who, either 
ttpon account of their parents or husbands, are reputed noble : They 
, wear no jewels or gold, or other usual ornaments, but are attired in 
close white Tests, to express their sorrow and concern. This cere- 
jnony continues seven days together ; the physicians being admitted 
every day to the bed, and declaring the patient to grow all along 
worse and worse. At last when they suppose him to be dead, a 
select company of young gentlemen of the Senatortan order take 
up the bed on their shoulders, and carry it through the holy way 
into the old Forum, the place where the Roman magistrates used 
to lay down their offices. On both sides there are raised galleries 
with seats one above another, one side being filled with a choir of 
boys all nobly descended, and of the most eminent Patrician families ; 
the other with a like set of ladies of quality, who both together sing 
hymns and Paeans composed in very mournful and passionate airs, 
to the praise of the deceased. When these are over, they take up 
the bed again, and carry it into the Campus Martins; where, in the 
widest part of the field, is erected a four square pile, entirely com- 
posed of large planks, in shape of a pavilion, and exactly regular and 
equal in the dimensions. This in the inside is filled up with dry 
chips, but without is adorned with coverlids of cloth of gold, and 
beautified with pictures and curious figures in ivory. Above this 
he placed another frame of wood, much less indeed, but set off with 
ornaments of the same nature, and having little doors or gates stand- 
ing about it. Over this are set a third and fourth pile, every one 
being considerably less than that on which it stands ; and so others 
perhaps till they come to the last of all, which forms the top. The 
figure of this structure, altogether, may be compared to those watch- 
towers which are to be seen in harbours of note, and by the fire on 
their top direct the course of the ships into the haven. After this, 
hoisting up the body into the second frame of buildings, they get 
together a vast quantity of all manner of sweet odours and perfumes, 
whether of fruits, herbs, or gums, and pour them in heaps all about 
it ; there being no nation, or city, or indeed any eminent men, who 
do not rival one another in paying these last presents to their prince. 
When the place is quite filled with a huge pile of spices and drugs, 
the whole order of knights ride in a solemn procession round the 
structure, and imitate the motions of the Pyrrhic dance. Chariots 
too> in a very regular and decent manner, are drove round the pile, 
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having the coachmen^ clothed in purple, and hearing the images 
of all the illustrious Romans^ renowned either for their^ counsels and 
administration at home, or their memorahle achievements in war. 
This pomp being finished, the .successor to the empire, taking a 
torch in his hand, puts it to the frame, and at the same time th^ 
whole company assist in lighting it in several places; when, on a 
sudden, the chips and drugs catching fire, the whole pile is quickly 
consumed. At last, from the highest and smallest frame of wood, 
an eagle is let loose, which, ascending with the fiames towards the 
sky', is supposed to carry the prince's soul to heaven/' 



CHAPTER XL 



OF THE ROMAN ENTERTAINMENTS. 



THE peculiar customs of the Romans, in reference to eating and 
drinking, will easily fall under the three heads, of the time, the 
place, and the manner of their entertainments. As to the first, the 
Romans had no proper repast besides supper, for which the ordinary 
time was about the ninth hour, or our three o'clock. Thus Martial 
reckoning up the business of every hour, iv. 8 : 

Imperat exstructot frangere nona toroe* 

But the more frugal made this meal a little before sunset, in the 
declension of the day : To which Virgil might possibly allude, though 
speaking of the customs of Carthage, and of its queen, when he 
says, 

JVunc eadem, labente die convivia quarit, jEk. 4. 

On the other side, the voluptuous and extravagant commonly 

began their feasts before the ordinary hour. Thus Horace, Book 1. 

Od. 1 : 

JV*ec partem aoUdo demere de die 
Sperrdt, 

And Juvenal, Sat. 10: 

Exul ab octava Marius dibit. 

Those that could no^ hold out till supper, used to break their 
fast in some other part of the day, some at the second hour, some 
at the fourth, answering to our eight and ten; some at the sixth, or 
about noon; others at the eighth, or our two, as their stomachs re- 
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quiredy or their employments gave them leave. At this time they 
seldom ate any thing but a bit of dry bread, or perhaps a few raisins 
or mits, or a little honey. From the different hours of taking this 
breakfast, it is likely that the jentaculum^ prandiurrij merenday &c. 
had their original, bting really the same repast made by several 
persons at several times.^ 

The Plac£, in which the Romans eat, was anciently called cc^na- 
culum, Seneca, Suetonius, and others, style it canatio. But the 
most common appellation, which they borrowed from the Grecians, 
was triclinium. ServiUs on the first of the iEneids, at that verse, 

Jturea composuit aponda, mediumque locavit^ 
takes an occasion to reprehend those grammarians who will have 
triclinium to signify a room to sup in, and not barely a table. Yet 
(to omit a tedious number of citations from other authors) TuUy 
himself useth the word in that sense; for in one of his epistles he 
tells Atticus,^ that when Caesar came to Philippi, the town was so 
full of soldiers as to leave Caesar scarce a triclinium to sup in. 

Anciently the Romans used to sup sitting, as the Europeans at 
present, making use of a long table. 

^ PerpetuM soUH ptUrea conHstere tnenaia^ Viae. JEw. 8. 

Afterwards the men took up a custom of lying down, but the 
ijTomen for some time after still kept sitting, as the most decent pos- 
ture.^ The children too of princes and noblemen, for the same rea- 
son, used to sit at the backs of couches ;* whence, after a dish or 
two, they withdrew without causing any disturbance. Yet as to the 
women, it is evident, that in after times they used the same posture 
at thetable as men. Thus Cicero in an epistle to Paetus, telling him 
of one Cly teris, a gentlewoman that was lately at a treat with him, 
makes use of the word accubUit* And Ovid, in his fourth love-elegy 
of the first book, advises his mistress about her carriage at the table 
before her husband. 

Cum premet iUe torwn, vuUu comes ipsa modeato 
Ibia^ ut accofnia*.— — 

And Suetonius relates, that, at an entertainment of the emperor 
Caligula, he placed all his sisters one by one below himself, uxore 
sufira cubantcy ' his wife lying above him.* 

When they began thus to lie down, instead of sitting at meat, 
they contrived a sort of beds or couches of the same nature with 
those on which they slept, but distinguished from them by the name 

^ Dacier on Horace* Book 1. Od. 1,. 

8 Lib. 15. Epist. 50. h Val. Max. lib. 2. cap. 1. 

' Tacitus Ann. 13. Suetonius Claud, cap. 32. 
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of lecH trUliniorumj or tricliniateti the other^eingcalied Inti cubi- 
cularii. 

They were made in seveml forms, but commonly four-square, 
sometimes to hold three or four, sometimes two persons <»■ only one. 
Yet, in the same entertaining''roQm, it was observed to have all the 
couches of the same shape and make. Afterthe round citron- tables 
grew in fashion, they changed the three beds (which denominated 
the Triclinium) for the Stibadium^ one single large couch in the 
shape of a half-moon, or of the Grecian sigmuy from which it some- 
times borrowed its name, as in Martial : 

Accipe lunata icriptum te&tuMns Hfmu, 

These Stibadia took their several names from the number of men 
that they held, as the Hexaclinon for six, the He fitaelinon for seven, 
and so on. 

The higher the beds were, the more noble and stately, and the 

more decent too they were thought. Hence Virgil, Mn, 3: 

Inde toro pater jBneaa tic ortue ab aUo» 

And again, jRn, 6: ' 

' Lucent gemoMhua atia 
Jhtrea fftlcra <or»>.-— — — 

On the contrary, low couches were looked on so extremely scan- 
dalous, that (Valerius Maximus tells the story) one ^lius Tuberoi 
a man of great integrity, and of veiy noble progenitors, being a can* 
didate for the Praetorship, lost the place, only for making use of a 
low sort of supping-beds, when he gave the people a public enter- 
tainment.J 

On the beds they laid a kind of ticks or quilts, stuffed with fea- 
thers, herbs, or tow ; which they called culeitrm. Over these they 
threw in ancient times nothing but goat-skins; which they after- 
wards changed for the atrugula^ the coverlids or carpets. These 
we sometimes find under the name of toralia^on account* of belong- 
ipg to the torus. Thus in Horace, 

— JSTe turpe toral, tie eordida mappa 

Corruget narea; Lib. 2. Epist. 5. 

And again, 

JEt Tyriaa dare circum ittota tora&a vestet, lib. 2. Sat. 4. 

On the carpets were laid the fiulviniy or pillows, for the guests to 

lean their backs on. 

It would be endless to describe the variety and richness of the 

furniture with which they set off their tables. It will be enough to 

observe from Pliny, that, when Carthage was finally destroyed by 

i Vfll. Msx. lib. 7. osp. 5. 
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Scipio AfiicanuS} the whole mass of treasure found in that city, which 
had so long contended for riches, glory^ and empire, with Rome it- 
self, amounted to no more than what in Pliny's time, was often laid 
out in the furniture of a table.'' 

As to the manner of the entertainment, the guests in the first 
place bathed with the master of the feast, and then changed their 
ordinary clothes for the vestia convivalisj or canatoria, a light kind 
of a frock ; at the same time having their aolea pulled off by their 
slaves, that they might not foul the fine carpets and furniture of the 
beds. And now taking their places, the first man lay at the head 
of the bed, resting the fore part of his body on his left elbow, and 
having a pillow or bolster to prop up his back. The next man lay 
with his head towards the feet of the first, from which he was defend- 
ed by the bolster that supported his own back, commonly reaching 
over to the naval of the other man ; and the rest after the same man- 
ner. Being settled on the beds, in the next place they wash their 
hands; 

•^"•^Stratoque super discumbitur ostro ; 

Dant mardbmfamuU lymphaa. Viae. Ms. 1. 

After this they were served with garlands, or roses, and whatever 
other flowers were in season, which they did not wear only on their 
heads, but sometimes too about their necks and arms. This too was 
the time to present them with essences and perfumes. 

The number of guests is by A. Gellius stated, according to Varroi 
that they should not be fewer than three, or n^re than nine ; either 
to express the number of the Graces or the Muses. 

The most honourable place was the middle bed, and the middle 
of that. Horace describes the whole order of sitting in his eighth 
Satire of the second Book : 

Summus ego^ etprope me VUctu Sdbinus, et infra. 
Si memini, Varius / cum ServiUo Balatrone 
Vibidius, guoa Macanaa adduxerat umbras ; 
JV«me»tonw erat super ipsumy Pordus infra. 

So that infra aliquem cubare is the same as to lie in one's bosom, 
a% St. John is said to have done in our Saviour's ; whence learned 
men have thought that either the same custom was observed in al- 
most all nations, or else that the Jews, having been lately conquered 
by Pompey, conformed themselves in this, as in many other re- 
spects, to the example of their masters. 

At the beginning of the feast they lay on their bellies, their breasts 
being kept up with pillows, that they might have both their hands at 

k N«t. Hist. lib. 33. cap. U. 
46 
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Uberty; but; towards the latter end, they either rested themselves 
on their elbows, as Horace says, 

Zanfftddu8 in cubUumjam 9e C9mdva rennet. Sat. ii. 4. 3S. 

And in another place, 

Ei cubito remanete pre9eo^ Cash. 1. Od. 27* 

Or, if they had not a mind to talk, they lay all along ; all which pos-^ 
tares are to be seen in the old marbles, which present the figure of 
an entertainment. 

They seem to have brought in the several courses in tables, and 
not by single dishes ; as Servius observes on that of Virgil, Mn. i. 
220: 

Po9tqium prima qmcB epuUsf metuaque remote. 
But some will understand by mensa in that place, rather the 
dishes than the tables; because it follows presently after, 

JXxitf et in merua laHcum Ubavit konarem. 
Unless we suppose, that as soon as the table of victuals was remov- 
ed, another was set in its place with nothing but drink. 

They wanted no manner of diversion while they were eating, hav- 
ing ordinarily music and an tick dances, and in ancient times combats 
of gladiators. 

Plutarch tells us that Julius Caesar, once in a treat which he made 
for the people, had no less than twenty-two thousand triclinia i 
which is enough to give an idea of their public entertainments. 



CHAPTER XII. 



OF THE ROMAN NAMES. 



T|iE Roman names, which many times grievously puzzle ordi- 
nary readers, may be divided into four sorts, the names of the In- 
genui^ or free-bom, the names of the freed men and slaves, the names 
of the women, and the names of adopted persons. 

The Ingenui had three several names, ihe /iranomeny the nomcn* 

and the cognomen. Hence Juvenal, Sat. v. 126 : 

Si gyidtenfaveriB unguam 
JERscere, tanquam habem tria nomna » » i ' 
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Thofirdnomen answers to our Chrisdan names, but was not im- 
posed till the assuming the manly gown. The names of this sort 
most in use, together with the initial letters which ordinarily stand 
for them in writing, are as follows : 

A. Aulus, C. Caius, D. Decius, K. Coeso, L. Lucius, M. Manius 
and Marcus, N. Numerius, P. Publius, Q. Quinctus, T. Titus. 

AP. Appius, CN. Cneius, SP. Spurius, TI. Tiberius, MAM. Ma- 
mercus, S£R. Servius, SEX. Sextius. 

The nom^n immediately followed the fir anomeiij answering to the 
Grecian patronymicks. For as among them the posterity of ^acus 
had the name ^acidae, so the Julian family in Home were so called 
from lulus or Ascanius. But there were several other reasons which 
give original to some of tht firdnomena^ as living creatures, places, 
and accidents, which are obvious in reading. 

The cognomen was added in the third place, on the account of dis- 
tinguishing families, and was assumed from no certain cause, but usu* 
ally from some particular occurrence. But this must be understood 
principally of the first original of the name, for afterwards it was 
hereditaiy, though frequently changed for a new one. 

Grammarians usually add a fourth name, which they call Agnomen ; 
but, this was rather an honourable title; as Cato was obliged with 
the constant epithet of the Wise, Crassus of the Rich : And hence 
came the Africani, the Asiatici, the Macedonici, &c. Tully fre- 
quently uses Cognomen to signify these appellations, and therefore 
there is no need of being so scrupulous as to express ourselves in 
these cases by the fourth word. 

The slaves in ancient times had no name but what they borrowed 
from the Praenomen of their masters, as Luciper, Publipor, Marci- 
por, as much as to say, Lucii puer, Publii puer, Sec' When this 
custom grew out of fashion, the slaves were usually caUM by some 
proper name of their own, sometimes of La tin^ sometimes of Gre- 
cian original ; this was very often taken from their country, as Da- 
vus, Syrus, Geta, &c. Upon their manumission they took up the 
Praenomen and the Nomen of their masters, but, instead of the Cog- 
nomen, made use of their former name ; as Marcus Tullius Tiro, the 
freed man of Cicero. After the same manner, it was customary for 
any foreigner who had been made a free denizen of Rome, to bear 
the Nomen and the Praenomen of the person on whose account he 
obtained that privilege. 

The women had anciently their Praenomens as well as the men, 
such as Caia, Caecilia, Lucia, &c. But afterwards they seldom used 

> Quinctilian. Institut. Hb. 1. cap. 4. Flin. N. H. lib. 33. cap.. 1 
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any other besides the proper name of their family^ as Julia, Marcia^ 
and the like. When there were two sisters in a house, the distin- 
guishing terms were Major and Minor ; if a greater number, Prima, 
Secunda, Tenia, Quarta, Quinta, or by contraction, Secundilla, 
Quartilla, and Quintilia. 

Adopted persons assumed all the three names of him who obliged 
them with this kindness, but, as a mark of their proper descent, add- 
ed at the end either their former Nomen or Cognomen ; the first 
exactly the same as before, (as Q. Servilius Cepio Agalo Brutus, 
the name of M. Junius Brutus when adopted by Q. Servilius Cepio 
Agalo) : The other with some slight alteration, as C. Octavius, when 
adopted by Julius Caesar, was called C. Julius Caesar Octavianus. 

Though the right and theceremony of Adoption be a subject pro- 
perly belonging to the notice of civil lawyers ; yet it cannot be amiss 
to give some little hints about the nature of tlyat custom in general. 
Every one knows the meaning of the word, and that to adofit a per- 
son was to take him in the room of a son, and to give him a right to 
all privileges which accompanied that title. Now the wisdom of the 
Roman constitution made this matter a public concern. When a 
man had a mind to adofit another into his family, he was obliged to 
draw up his reasons, and to offer them to the college of the Pontifices, 
for their approbation. If this was obtained, on the motion of the 
Pontifices, the Consul, or some other prime magistrate, brought in 
a bill at the Comitia Curiata, to make the adoption valid. The 
private ceremony consisted in buying the person to be adopted, of 
his parents, for such a sum of money, formally given and taken ; as 
Suetonius tells us Augustus purchased his grandsons Caios and 
Lucius of their Agrippa. 

Aulus Gellius makes a distinction between Adofitio and Arrogatio, 
as if theH^mer belonged only to the care of the Praetor, and was 
granted only to persons under age ; the latter to the cognizance of 
the people, and was the free act of persons grown up, and in their 
own power ; but we learn from almost every page of history, that 
the Romans were not so nice in their practice as he i& in hts obser- 
vation. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



OF THE ROMAN MONEY. 



IN enquiring into tbe difference and value of the Roman coins, 
wc) may begin with the lowest sort, that of brass. The £s, then, or 
most ancient money, was first stamped by Servius TuHius, whereas 
formerly it was distinguished only by weight, and not by any image. 
The first image was that of Pecus, or small cattle, whence it took the 
name of Pecunia. Afterwards it had on one side the beak of a ship, 
on the other a Janus; and such were the stamps of the As; for as 
for the Triens, Quadrans, and Sextans, they had the impression of a 
boat upon them. A long time did the Romans use this, and no other 
money, till after the war with Pyrrhus, A. U. C. 484, five years be- 
fore the first Punic war, silver began to be corned. The stamps upon 
the aihrer Denarii are for the most part iwaggons with two or four 
beasts in them on the one side, and on the reverse the head of 
Rome, with a helmet. The Victoriati have the image of Victory 
sitting, the Sestertii, usually Castor and Pollux on the one side, and 
both on the reverse the image of the city ; so the custom continued 
during the commonwealth. Augustus caused Capricorn to be set 
upon his coin, and the succeeding emperors ordinarily their own efii- 
gies : La9t of all came up coin of gold, which was first stamped, six- 
ty-two years after that of silver, in the consulship of M. Livius Sali- 
nator, with the same stamp and images. So much for the several 
kinds of money ; we may now proceed to the several pieces under 
every kind. 

The As was so named quasi JEs, or brass, being of that metal, and 
at first consisted of lib. weight; till, in the first Punic war, the people 
being greatly impoverished, made six Asses of, the same value 
out of one. In the second Punic war, Hannibal pressing very hardly 
upon them, and putting them to great shifts, the Asses were reduced 
to an ounce a-piece; and in conclusion, by a law of Papirius, were 
brought down to half an ounce, and so continued. The As contain- 
ed the tenth part of the Denarius, and was in value of our money 
about ob. qua. The Semissis, or Semi-ses, half as much. The Triens 
was the third part of the As, the Quadrans the fourth, by some 
called Triundis and Teruncius, because it contained 3 ounces, before 
the value was diminished. The Sextans, or sixth part, was that 
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which every head contributed to the funeral of Menenius Agrippa; 
but these were not sufficient for use, and therefore there were other 
pieces made^ as the Uncia, or twelfth part of the pound, the Semiin- 
cia of the weight of 4 drachms, and the Septula, or sixth part of an 
ounce. Varro speaks too of the Decussis« in value 10 Asses, or of a 
Denarius f the Vicessis of two Denarii, and so upwards to the Cen- 
tussis, the greatest brass coin, in value 100 Asses, 10 Denarii, and 
of our money 6s. 3d. 

For the silver ipioney, the old Denarius was so named, because it 
contained Denos ^res or Asses, 10 Asses, though its weight and 
value was not at all tiroes alike ; for the old Roman Denarius, during 
the commonwealth, weighed the seventh part of an ounce, and was 
in value of our money 8d. «d. q, with 4 o : but the new Denarius, 
which came up in the time of Claudius, or a little before, weighed 
exactly an Attic Drachm ; so that the Greek writers when they 
speak of it, for every Denarius mention a Drachm, which of our 
money was worth 7d. ob.i computations are generally made with re- 
ference to this new sort of Denarius ; if respect be had to the ancient 
times, then all reckonings are to be increased one seventh part> for 
just so much the old onet^xceeded the new. When we meet with 
Bigatus and Quadrigatus, we must understand the same coin as the 
Denarius, so called from the Bigae and Quadrigse stamped upon it 
There was another coin called Victoriatus,from the image of Victory 
upon it, first stamped in Rome by an order of Clodius, in value half 
a Denarius, and therefore named also Quinariua, as containing the 
value of five Asses; it was worth of our money 3d. ob, q. The next 
that follows, and which makes so much noise in authors, is the Ses- 
tertius, so called quasi Sesquitertius, because it contained two Asses 
and a half, being half the Victoriatus, and a fourth part of the Y^eozr 
rius. It is often called absolutely Nummus, because it was in most 
frequent use, as also Sestertius Nummus ; it was worth of our money 
Id. 06. qu. The Obolus was the sixth part of the Denarios, equal to 
the Attic a^^aW, as much as Id. qu, with us. The LibeUa was the 
tenth part of the Denarius, and equal in value to the As; so called as 
a little pound, being supposed equal to a pound of brass, worth of 
our money ob. qu. The Sembella, as if written Semi-libella, was half 
this. And lastly, the Teruncius was the fortieth part of the Dena- 
rius, so named because it was worth three ounces of brass, being 
inconsiderable in value, and next to nothing. 

To come at last to the golden coins ; those most remarkable were 
the Aurei Denarii, so termed, either because they had the same 
stamp a^ the silver Denarii, or because in bigness they much resem- 
bled them. The old Aureus stamped during the commonwealth. 
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weighing two silter Denarii) worth of oar money I7s. Id. ob* qua. 
The new Aureus, stamped about the beginning of the empire, was 
lighter than the former by one seventh part, weighing two drachmsy 
worth about 15s. of our money. Thus they continued Didra^chmi 
for the time of the first five Caesars ; and then lost much in their 
weight by the fraud and avarice of the succeeding princes. In 
Nero's time they wanted a few grains, under Galba a little more, un- 
der Nerva, Trajan, and Adrian, no fewer than eight ; under Vespa- 
sian ten, and the like under Antoninus Pius, M. Aurelius Severus, 
and others. Domitian, indeed, had in his reign restored to the Aurei 
their full weight of two Drachms, and so did Aurelian afterwards, 
which was the last regulation of the matter, while Rome continued 
to be the seat of the empire. 

The marks of the ordinary coins are as follow. The As, because 
at first it was a pound weight, is thus expressed, L. and the Sester- 
tius, because it contained in value two pounds of brass and a half, 
thus, HS. or LLS. The mark of the Quinarius or Victoriatus was 
V. and of the Denarius X or : ! : 

The sums in use among the Romans were chiefly three; the 
Sestertium, the Libra, and the Talent. The Sestertium, contained 
a thousand Sestertii, about 71. 16s. and 3d. of our money. We do 
not indeed, find it in any ancient author in the singular number, as 
it is now used, but we very often meet with it in the plural, though 
with the same signification. In reckouing by Sesterces, the Ro- 
mans had an art, which may be understood by these three rules; 
the first is, if a numeral noun agree in case, gender, and number, 
with Sestertius, then it denotes precisely so many Sestertii, as decern 
Sestertiiy just so many ; the second is this, if a numeral noun of an- 
other case be joined with the genitive plural of Sestertius, it denotes 
so many thousand, as decern Sestertium signifies ten thousand Ses- 
tertii. Lastly, if the numeral adverb be joined, it denotes so many 
hundred thousand, as deciea Sestertium signifies ten hundred thou- 
sand Sestertii; or if the numeral adverb be put by itself, the signifi- 
cation is the same ; Decies or Vigesies stand for so many hundred 
thousand Sestertii, or, as they say, so many hundred Sestertia. 

The Libra, or pound, contained twelve ounces of silver, or ninety- 
six Drachms, or later Denarii, and was worth of our money 31. 

The third sum was the talent, which contained twenty-four Ses- 
tertia, and six thousand later Denarii, being the s^ame with the Attic 
Talent; for the names of Talent, Mina, and Drachma, the Romans 
took from the Greeks, as the Greeks borrowed from them the Libra 
and the Uncia. The talent was worth of our present money 1871. 
. IDs. 
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We meet too with a lesser sum, termed the Sportula, being wh9A 
the rich men gave to every one of their clients after having w^ted 
upon them in public, and now and then at other times, as they 
pleased to appoint ; it was in value about a hundred Quadrantes, or 
I8d. ob, qua. Formerly, instead of this sum, they used to deal a 
Dole to the clients without the door, who received the victuals in a 
little basket made of a kind of broom, called Sportum. 
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213 


Aquila (SUndard of a Legion) 202 


£qui 


32 


Aquilx prxesse 


ibid. 


iErarium facere 


127 


Aquitania (made a Province) 41 


Mre diruti 


223 


Arabia (made a Province) 


45^ 


JEs 


353 


Arbiter bibendi 


249 


JEstimatio litis 


152 


Arbitri 


147 


JEtiua 


50 


Arches 


7S 


Agger 


217 


Area of the Amphitheatre 


65 


Agones 


102 


Arena 


ibid. 


Agonalia 


108 


Aries (the BaUering-Ram) 


238, 239 


Alaric, King of the Goths 


50 


Armatura 


' 220 


Albo-galerus 


309 


Armenia (made a Province) 


45 


Al« 


200 


Armillae 


224 


Alexander Severus 


46 


Armorum concussio 


214 


Alicata Chlarays 


293 


Arms of the Romans 


206 


AUocutio 


215 


Arrogatio 


352 


Ambarvalia 


84 


Aruspex 


102 


Ambire magistratum 


120 


Aruspices, vid, Haruspices. 




Ambitus 


149 


As 


353, &c. 



47 



INDEX. 



Ascanius 


28 


Assyria (made a Province) 


45 


Attclan* (Sort of Plays) 


279 


Athens (taken by Sylla) 


38 


Atrati 


300 


Attains (J^ing of Pergfmus) 


ST 


AttilatheHun 


SO 


Auctorati 


266 


Avens (River) 


56 


Aventinus (an Alban King) 


ibid. 


Auguries 


85— 8r 


Augurs 


ibid. 


Augustulus 


51 


Au^BtuSy vid. Octavius. 
Avitus 


51 


Aulus Plautius 


42 


Aurei Denarii 


354 


Aurelian 


48 


Auspices 


87—90 


Auspicia 

B. 

Bagnios 
Balbinus 


204 


76,77 


46 


Balista 


238,240 


Barritus 


214 


Basilicx 


69,70 



Basilicus (a throw oh the Bice) 249 
Battalia of the Romans 209 

Beds of Images carried in Proces- 
sion at Funerals 331 
Beneficiarii 197 
Bestiarii 158, 262 
Bidental 322 
Bigatus 354 
Bigs 254^ 354 
Biremis 244 
Bissextus dies 104 
Blood-lettting, a Punishment of 
^ the Roman Soldiers 223 
Borrowing and Trending of Wives 
among the Romans, probably a 
mistake 318^^20 
Bridges of Rome 60 
Britain 42, 43 
Brutus 30, 40, 41 
Buccinatores 213 
Buccinx ibid. 
Buccula . 208 
Bulla aurea 398 
Burning of the Bead .321 
Bustum 338 



Caeliolus^ or Minor C alius 

Carites 

Cacritum tabulse 

Caesar 

Calcei Lunati 



CalcuH 



Muilei 



55 

234 

127, 234 

39—41 

310 

310, 311 

247 



Caligati 313 

Caligae ibid. 

Spcculatoriae 312, 313 

Caligula 42 

CamiUus 32, 33 
Camp (Form and Diviaon of it) 215 

Campa^ 311 

Campidoctores 219 

Campus Martius 55^ 68 



Campus Esquinalis 
— Figulinus 
Campus Sceleratus 
Candidatus 

• Principis 



56 
ibid. 

96 
120 
128 
249 

36 

41 

ei 

41 



"Canicula (a Throw on the Dice) 
Cannae (the Battle there) 
Cantabria (subdued) 
Capitol 

Cappadocia (mside a Province) 
Caps and Hats ordinarily used by 

the Romans 308 

Capite censi 143 

Caput pordinum 211 

Carceres €7 

Carinus 48 

Carmentalia 108 

Carmen Saliare 92 

Carnifex 136 

Carthage (destroyed) 37 

Carus 48 

Cassius 40, 41 

Castra sstiva 215 

' ■ hybema ibid. 

■'■■ stativa ibid. 

CatapuUa 238, 240 

Catastasis of the Drama 278 

Catastrophe of the Drama ibid. 

CatiUnarian Conspiracy 38 

Catti 45 

Cavea 66 

Celeres 133 

Celeustes 244 

Cella of a temple 63 

Cenotaphia 341 

Censors 126, 127 

Censorii 201 

Census 126 

Census put for a rich Man 180 

Centesimatio 223 

Centumviri litibus judicandis 147 

Centuria pracrogativa 144 

Centuries 141 

or Ordiaes, of soldiers, 198 

Centurions 200 

Centurionum primus 201 

. Cerealia 109 
Cestus (the Exercise described) 253 

Chariot Races ibid. 

Charistia 108 

Chirodotae 302 

Chlamys 300 

Vid. Alicate 

Qhonis. 38U fcc 



INDEX, 



Cicero 

Cimbri 

Cinctupe of the Gown 

Oinctus Gabinus 

Oircensian Shows 

Circi 

Circus Ifaximus 

Circuitio Vig^lum 

Civilus quercus 

Civitates foederatx 

Infra classem 

Classes 

Classici auctores 

Classictun 

Claudius 

Claudius the Second 

Clavi 

Clavum pangere 

Clxlia 

Cleopatra 

Clients 

Cloacae 

Closing the Eyes of departi 

Clusium 

Cocles 

Coemptio 

Coenaculum 

Coenatio 

Cognomen 

Cohors praetoria 

]mma 

Collatinus 
CoUis Blanae 

Hortulorum 

Pincius 

Quirinalis 

Collis Viminalis 
Collocatio 
Colonies 
Columna bellica 

rostrata 

Columns or Pillars 
Comedy 



Comitia 



Adumbrata 

Calata 

Centuriata 

Curiata 

Tributa 



Comitium 
Commodus 
Commons 

Companies of Charioteers 
* Vid. Factio. 

the Golden 

' the Purple 
— — the Silver 
Conclamatio 
Concussio armorum 
Confarreatio 
Congiaria 
Conquintores 
Consecration of Temples 



3S 

37 

295 

296 

251 

67 

ibid. 

218 

225 

235 

143 

ibid. 

ibid. 

214 

42 

47 

302—304 

123 

32 

41 

112 

78 

ng Friends 

325 

33 

32 

315 

347 

ibid. 

350, 351 

198 

ibid. 

30 

56 

SS, 56 

56 

55 

56 

327 

233 

75 

ibid. 

74 

278 

141—146 

143 

141 

141—143 

ibid. 

141, 142 

69,72 

46 

112 

253 

254 

ibid. 

ibid. 

327 

214 

315 

224 

• 193 

62 



Consecration of Emperon 

" " ' ■ of Friends 

Constantine the Great 

Constantinople 

Constantius 

■ Chloms 
Consularea 
Consols 
Consules ordinarii 

suffecti 

Cornelius Scipio 

Cornicines 

Cornua (Music) 

Comua (Parts of the Army) 

Corona venire sub 

' castrensis 

— — civica 

' muralis 
' navalis 
— — obsidionalis 

rostrata 

— — triumpbalis 
■ ■ vallaris 
Coronae aureae 
Corsica (subdued) 
Corvus (Engine) 
Corybantes 
Cothurnus 
Cottian Alps 
Crassus 
Crepidac 
Cretata ambitio 
Crimen adulterii 
— — ambitus 

falsi 

— inter sicarios 

majestatis 

' parricidii 

peculatiks 

perduellionis 

• plagii 

— — repetundarum 
veneficii 

■ vis publica 
Crista 
Crupellarii 
Cucullus 
Culcitrx 
Culeus 
Cultrarii 
Cuneus 
Curetes 
Curia Hostilia 

Pompeii 

Curiae 

Curio Maximus 

Curiones 

Cybele'fl Priests 



D. 

I>aci 

Dacia (made a Proviiice) 



S41 

ibid. 

48 

49 

ibid. 

48 

301 

121 

122 

ibid. 

37 

213 

ibid. 

200 

233 

225 

224 

225 

ibid. 

ibid. 

ibid. 

ibid. 

ibid. 

ibid. 

35 

241 

96,9$ 

279,280 

43 

39 

312 

395 

150 

149 

150 

ibid. 

139, 149 

150,157 

139,149 

143 

149 

139,149 

150 

149 

208 

269 

305,308 

348 

157 

102 . 

211 

5Sy 96, 98 

€9 

ibid. 

69,141 

142 

ibid. 

98 



45 
Ibid. 



XVBSS. 



Dalmatia (subdued) 
Damnum 
Dapes Saliares 
I>ecemjugi8 
Decemviri 

■ ' litibus judicandis 

— Keepers of the 



41 
154 

93 
254 
131 
135 
Sibylline 
96,97 
205 
223 
47 
235 
ibid. 
141, 20a 
203 



Oracles 
Decii 
Decimato 
Decius 
Decuma 
Decumani 
Decuriae 
Deciiriones 

Decursio at Funerals 339 

Decussis 354 

Deductores 120 

Defensio 151 

Defuncti pro rostris laudatio 72 

Dejectio e rupe Tarpeia 156 

Delatores 154 

Delabrum 61 

Denarius 353 

Decennalia 342 

Depontani 144 

Deportati 156 

Deportatio 155 

Designatores 294 

Devoting of the Generals 205 

Diadem 310 

Diadumen 46 

Dibaphus 306 
Dictator 122—124 

Didius Julian 46 

Didrachmi 355 

Dies atri 106 

..*^~ comitiales ibid. 

.^.— comperendini ibid. 

fasti 105, 106 

festi ibid. 

— intercisi 105 

— ^ pracliares 106 

■ ■ profesti ibid. 

— ~- postriduani ibid. 

-.-.. stati ibid. 

Diem dicere reo 153 

Attgjff 243 

Diliarreasio 315 

^U)|OToc .243 

Dioclesian 48 

Diribitores 145 

Disceptatio causs 148 
Discus (the Exercise described) 252 

£4(n/vraroe 124 

Divis suis rem gerere 204 

Divorces 318 

Do, dico, addico 106 

Dolabrse 239 

Domitian 44 

Duumviri classis 244 



Duumviri perduellionisy or capitales 

135 
Dux legionis 201 

E. 

Edere actionem 14ft 

Edicta (Bills for a show of Gladiators) 

270 
Egeria 91 

ElitoCo^oi 244 

BMtrovro^QC^ ibid. 

ExJuufWewgDc 243 

Bkttrn^ 250 

Elatio - 328 

Elephants running in the Circus 254 
Emeriti 197 

Ensigns 212 

Entertainments 346 

Epitasis of the Drama 278 

Epula, or Lectistemia 100 

Epuls ibid. 

Epulones, or Septemviri epulonum 

96,100 
Equesy Equestris Ordinis, et Equestri 

loco niltus, the difference between 

them 
Equestria 
Equi redditio 
Equitatus Justus 
Equites 

Equitum probatio 
— — - recenslo 
' ' - transvectio 



113 

66 

195 

199 

194 

ibid. 

194, 195 

ibid. 

126 

313 

268,270 

ibid. 

87 

50 

236 

197 



Oracles) 



(Keepers of the Sibylline 



96,97 



Equum adimere 
Espousals 
Essedarii 
Essedum 
Evander 
Eudoxia 

Evocatio deorum tutelarium 
Evocati 

Euphrates (the Bounds of the Em- 
pire) 45 
Excubiae 217 
Exercitia ad palum 219 
Exilium 154^ 155 
Exire 271 
Exodium 279 
' Atellanicum ibid. 
Extispices 87 
Extraordinarii 200, 216 



Fabius Maximus 36 

Factio alba 253 

— prasina ibid. 

' russata ibid. 

■■' veneta ibid. 

Vid. Company of Charioteers. 

Fari tria yerba 106 

Fasces 132 



IN0EX. 



Fasciae 30/ 

Fascis 220 

Favete Unguis . 101 

Faustulus 28 
Feasts in honoar of the Dead 342 

Februaca 83 

Feci$iles 93, 231 

Pelicitas 214 

Femoralia 30? 

Feralia 108, 342 

Ferentarii 206 

Feriae concep:tivae 105 

imperativic ibid. 

privatae . 106 

- stativac 105 
275 



Fescennine Verses 



Roman Kalendar 

108—111 

181 

90, 91 

90 

ibid. 

91 



Festivals in the 

Filius familiae 
Flam en Dialis 
■ Martialis 

Quirinalis 

Flaminica^ . .,* 

Flaminia, orFlarameum (the Plamen's 
^ ^ 90 

315 
110 
235 
250 
69 
70 

n 



Cap) 
Flammeum (the Bride's Veil) 
Floralia 

Foederatae civitates 
FoUis (a sort of Ball) 
Fpra 

Civilia 

Venalia 

Forfex (a way of drawing up an 



Army) 
Form ot Absolution 

of Ampliation 

— ~ of Condemnation 
Forums 
Forum August! 
, Boarium 

Cupedinarium 

" Julium 

' Latinum 
— — Nervae 
- ' ' Olitorium 
■ '■ ' Palladium 

- Pistorium 
•^— Romanum 

' ■ Suarium 
■ ■■ Trajani 

— Transitorium 
lE^ortuna Caesaris 
Fossa 

Fratres Arvales 
Freedom by Manumission 
" by Testament 

Frontis inustlo 
Frumentum aestimatum 
' ' decumftnum 
■ emptum 

— ^— honorarium 



- Funditores 
Fusera acerba 



imperatum 



211 

152 

ibid. 

ibid. 

70 

ibid. 

71 

72 

70 

ibid. 

71 

72 

71 

72 

70 

72 

71 

ibid. 

214 

317 

84 

114 

ibid. 

152 

235, 236 

235 

ibid. 

236 

ibid. 

206 

324 



Funera larvata 333 

Funerals 321 — 346 

Funeral Ceremonies before the Bu- 
. rial 325 

' ■' in the Act of 

Burying 327 

— after the Burial 

342 
IFHinereac 326 

Funus censorium 323 

indictivum 322 

— — publicum ibid. 

tacitum 322, 323 

translatitimn 324 

vulgare or plebeium 323 

Furca ignominiosa 157 

Furca poenalis ibid. 

Fustcs 222 



G. 

Galba 

Galea 

Galericulum 

Galerius 

Galerus 

Gain (Priests of Cybele) 

Gallienus 

Gallus 

Games 

Gates of Rome 

Gauls sack Rome 

General 



43 

206 

309 

48 

206, 308 

98 

47 

ibid. 

247 

60 

33 

203 



CJenseric, King of the Vandals 51 

Gladiators 264—274 

Gladiatores catervarii 268 

fiscales ibid. 

— — meridiani ibid, 

— ordinarii ibid! 

—7 — — - postulatitii ibid. 
Globus (Way of drawing Up an Ar- 

^,™y>. 211 

Glycerins, vid, Liarius 51 

Gordian 4.5 ^ 

Gratian 5^ ' 

Gregorian Style 104 

Gubernator 344 



H. 

Habet, or hoc habet (a Form of Speech 
used by Gladiators after giving a 

Blow) 1^1 

Habit of the Romans 295—313 

Hannibal 35^ 37 

Harangues of the Generals 215 

Harpastum 250 

Haruspices 87 90 

Hasta pura 224 

vendi, sub 135 

Hastae 2O6 

Hastati 198, 201 



IKDEX. 



Heliogabaliu 46 
Heptaclinon 348 
Hepteres 343 
Hercules, his Chapel near iht Am- 
phitheatres and Circos 273 
Hexaclinon 348 
Hezeres 243 
Hippagines 242 
Hirtius 40 
Histriones 279 
Hoc age 101 
Honorary tombs 341 
Honorius 50 
Hoplomachi 270 
Hostia 100 



Jus honorarium 
—- imaginis 



!.J. 

Janiculum 
Janus Imus 
■ ■ Medius 
— Summus 
Idx Dactyli 
Ides« 

Jentaculum 
Ignobiles 
I^nominia 
Ulicet 

Illyricum (subdued) 
Immolatio 
Immunes 

Imperator, vid. general. 
Imperatores Contubemales 
In crucem actio 
In integrum restitutio 
Infra aliquem cubare 
Inferis 
Infulae 
Ingenui 
Inquisitio 
Intersessio 
Interrex 
Jovian 
Ipsulae 
Irrogatio 
Juba 

Judex Quxstionis 
Judgments 
Judices selecti 
Judicia centumviralia 
Judicium calumnic 
-falsi 



S7 

64 

ibid. 

ibid. 

98 

107 

347 

114 

154, 155 

341 

41 

lai 

235 

216 
156 
149 
349 
342 
101 
114, 350 
153 
118, 129 
133 

49 

92 
153 

40 
150 
146-154 
150 
135 
149 
ibid. 
233 

37 
ibid. 

49 
104 
230 



Jugum nitti, sub 
Jugurtba 
Jogurthine War 
Jatian 

year, Account of 

Jupiter Feretrius 

Jurevocatse (Centuries and Tribes) 

144 
Jus civile 160 

'vitatis 242 

;re and judicare (the differ- 
between them) 125 



160 
114 
Papirianum 159 

— trium liberorum 190 

In jus reum vocare 148 

In jus vocatusaut eat aut satisdet ibid. 
Juramentum calumniae ibid. 

Justinian 16 



K. 

Kalends 107 

Ka7a>gM7or 244 

Kenleia-rfJuiueijA ibid. 

Kissing of the dead Body 324 

Knights 112 

Estates ibid. 

K^Uks 312 



Laberius the Mimic 276, 277 
Lacema 305 
Lacemata arnica 308 
Laciniam trahere 296 
Lxna 306 
Lanistae 266 
Titus Largius Flavius the first Dic- 
tator 123 
Latins 32 
Latinus 28 
Latio sententiae 152 
Latium 27 
Latrones 248 
Latrunculi 247 
Laudatio (a Custom at Trials) 151, 152 
LAvinia 28 
Lavinium ibid. 
Laurentia ibid. 
Laurentum 28 
Laws 159—191 
— — de adulterio et pudicitia 184 

Agrarian 174 

— - de ambitu 186 
of the Assemblies and Meet- 
ing^ 165 

of Citizens 163 

of Constitutions, Laws, and 

Privileges 170 

of Com 176 

of Crimes 183 

— -^ of Expenses 176 

Falsi 185 

— - of Judges 181 

of Judgment 182 

of Magistrates 168 

de Majestate 183 

of Martial Affairs 178 

Miscellaneous 189 

— — <- of Money, Usury, &c, 180 

^ de paricidis 185 



INDEX. 



1J.W8 de pecuniifl repetundis . 187 
— of Provinces and tlicir Governors 

171 

of Religion 161 

of the Senate 167 

— — de sicariis et veneiicis 184 

de Tutelis 179 

de Vi 185 

pf Wills, Heirs, and Legacies 180 

Leagues (how made) 231 

Lecti tricliniorum, or tricliniares 348 
Lecticse, or I..ecti (Funeral Beds) 332 
Legati 139, 140, 203 

' Consulares 204 

Praetorii ibid. 

Legatio libera 167 

Leges (how they differed from Ple- 



biscita) 
Legions 
Lepidus 
Lessns 

l^eyy of the Confederates 
■ of the foot 

of the Horse 

Lex Acilia 

Acilia Calpurnia 

-r— iElia 
-^— iEmilia 

Ampia Labiena 

Antia 

Antonia 

— ~ Apuleia 

Atilia 

Atinia 

Attia 

Aufidia 

_ Aurelia 
— . — Caecilia 
— Caecilia Didia 



.~— . Caecilia de jure Italix et tributis 

toUendis 189 

— • Calpurnia 187 

— Campania 175 

Cassia 166, 167, 174 

—*— Cincia 183 

Claudia or Clodia 190 

Claudia 165, 167, 181 

Clodia, 161, 165, 169, 172, 176, 

185, 189 

Coelia 166 

- — Cornelia, 161, 162, 164, 168, 

169, 170, 171, 172, 175, 177, 182, 

183, 184, 188 

_ Curia 

.._ Didia 

Domitia 

Fabia 

«— p» Fannia 
■I.I Flaminia 

— Flavia 

— Furia 
■■ Fusia 

Gabinia 166, 167, 178 180, 18: 

— — Gellift ComeliK 



Lex Gehutia 168 

— Hieronica 176 

Hirtia 168 

Hortensia 170 

^ulia 172, 173, 175, 177, 182, 

184, 188 
— de Adulterio 184 

de Ambitu 187 

de Civitate 164 

de maritandis ordinibus 189 



146 
198 
41 
330 
196 
192 
194 
188 
186 
165 
177 
171 
177 
162, 169, 182, 184 
183 
179 
170 
162 
186 
170, 182 
169, 188 
170 



Papia 

• Junia 

— — Licinia 

— — Sacrata 

- Lactoria 

- Licinia 

Albutia 

Mutia 



• de Sodalitiis 



ibid. 
164, 188 
171 
169 
179 
162, 174, 177 
171 
164 



Livia 

■ de Sociis 

Mamilia 

Manilla 

— Manila 

Marcia 

Maria 

— Maria Porcia 

Marita 

Memmia 

• Muneralis 

•— Ogulnia 

— Oppia 

— Orchia 

Papia 

— — Papia Poppaea 
— *— Papiria 

Papyria 

Plautia 

Pompeia 

Porcia 

Portoria 

— Pupia 

Remmia 

Roscia 

— - Sacrata militarls 

Scatinia or Scantinia 



186 
181 
164 
175 

166, 179 
161 
169 
166 
178 
189 
182 
183 
161 
177 
176 

162, 163 
189 
161 
166 

181, 185 
170, 182, 186, 187 
163 
189 
167 
183 
162 
178 
184 



Sempronia 163, 166, 168, 172, 

174, 176, 178, 180, 181 

■ Sentia 167 

Servilia 164* 175, 181, 188 

• Sextia licinia 161, 168 

Silvani et Cabonis 164 

Sulpicia 164, 167, 178 



165 


Sulpitia Sempronia 161 


177 


Terentia Cassia 


176 


162 


Thoria 


174 


186 


Titia 


169, 173 


176 


Trebonia 


173 


174 


Tullia 


167, 186 


175 




162 


180 


Valeria 


163, 169, 180 


165 


Valeria Horatia 


163 


183 


Varia 


164, 183 


1<?5 




ITS 



INDEX. 



Lex VilUa annalis 
., , Voconia 
Liarius or Glycerius 
Libamina prima 
Libatio 
Libella 

LibelU (Bills for a Sword- 
Liber censu, &c. 
Libertas 
Liberti 
Libertini 
Libitina 
Libitinarii 
Libra 

Libri clephantini 
Liburnicx 
Licinius 
Lictopes 
Litem intendcre 
Literx 
Litui 
Lituus 

Livius Andponicus 
Lorica 
Luci 

Lucius Antoninus 
Lucius Quintius 
Lucretia 
Luctus annuus 
Lucullus 
Ludi Actiaci 

ApoUinares 

Au^ustales 

Capitolini 

Cereales 

Circenses 

Compitalitii 

Consuales 

Decennales 

Florales 

. Funebres 

— Juvenales 

Juventutis 

— ^-. Magni 

Martiales 

Megalenses 

Miscelli 

— Natalitii 

Palatini 

Pontificales 

Quinquennales 

Roroani 

Sacerdotales 

Sxculares 

Scenici 

Triumphalcs 

Victoriae 

Votivi 

Ludii and Histriones at a 

Lupa 

Lupercalia 

Luperci 

Fabiani 

— Qiunctiliaai 



Play) 



168 

180 

51 

102 

ibid. 

354 

270 

115 

214 

114, 136 

ibid. 

326 

ibid. 

355 

63 

. 243 

43 

136 

148 

226 

213 

ibid. 

275 

208 

64 

46 

32 

30 

344 

38 

292 

287 

289 

288 

286 

251 

289 

^ 288 

293 

286 

294 

293 

ibid. 

292 

287 

286 

293 

ibid, 

289—292 

265 

292 

288 

265 

289 

274 

293 

292 

ibid. 

Funeral 331 

28 

82, 108 

82 

83 

ibid. 



Lustram IST 

' ' ■ condere ibid. 

Lying on Couches at the Table 347 



Mag^ster equitum 124, 133 

Magistrates 119 

when admitted 144 

— — — when designed ibid. 

Magistratus curules 119 

— — extraordinarii ibid. 

■ majores ibid. 

minores ibid. 

' mixti ibid. 

— — ordinarii ibid. 

Patricii ibid. 

Plebeii 119 

• -. Provinciales ibid. 

■ Urban! ibid. 

Magnentius 49 

Majorianus 57 

Mandatores , ^ 154 

Mandatum 147 

Manipulus 198, 201 

Manlius 35 

Mappa 255 

Marc Antony 40, 41 

Marcus Antoninus 46 

Marius 37, 38 

Marriage by use 314 

' proper time for ibid. 
Marriages 313—320 

Matronalia 109 

MAxtfjiot (Ships of War) 244 

Maxentius ^ 48 

Maximian ibid^ 

Maximin 46 

Maximilian 48 

Maximus 51 

Megalesia 2 86 

Mereidinus or Mercidonius 103 

Merenda 347 

Mwffwog^t^oF 303 
Mesopotamia (made a Province) 45 

Meta in the Circus 67 

Metallici 158 

Miliarium aureum 75 

Milites subitarii 193 

Mimiis 276 

Mina 355 

Minerva 109 

Missilia 261 
Missus (the Matches in the Races) 254 

' — serarius 255 

Mithridates, King of Pontus 37, 38 

Mitra 308, 309 

Mittere indices in consilium 152 

Mola 101 

Moneres 244 

Of the Money 353—356 

Mons Aventinus 54—56 

Augustus 55 

•«-— < Qab^os or, CabaHinus ibid. 
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Mons Caeliufl 54, 55 

Capitolinus 54 

Esquilinus, Exquilinus, or Ex- 



O. 



cubines 


55 


Oath of the Soldiers 


196 


Murcius 


56 


Obolus 


355 


Palatinus 


55 


Ocreae 


208 


Querculanus, or Quercetula. 


Octavius or Augustus 


40,41 


nus 


ibid. 


Octeres 


243 


- Remonius 


56 


Odeum 


68 


Saturni 


54 


Odoacer 


50,51 


Tarpeius 


ibid. 


Officers in the Army 


200—205 


— - Vaticanus 


57 


OAictecTfif 


243 


Viminalis 


56 


Olybrius 


51 


Montorius 


57 


Omne tulit punctum 


145 


Mors (Capital Punishment) 


154, 156 


Opilius Macrinus 


46 


Mortuaria glossaria 


331 


'OrxiJayatyCi 


242 


Mourning 


343 


'O'TTKOfJUL^Ot 


270 


Habit 


333, 334 


Optimates 


113 


Municipia 


233—235 


Optiones 


202 


Munuspronunciare,orproponere 270 


Orchestra 


66 


Musculus 


238 


Orcini 


114 


Music of the Army 


213 


Ordines primi 


201 


Mutius 


32 


Orestes 


51 


Myrmillonea 


269, 270 


Ormisdas 


71 






Ornare Apparitoribus, Scribis, &c. 138 






Ornari provincia 


137 


N. 




Osorius 


42 






Ossilegium 
Ostia (the port) 


341 


Naenia 


330 


240 


Of the Names 


350 


Otho 


43 


Natalis urbis 


110 


Ovation 


227 


Naval Affairs of the Romans 340—346 


Ovilia 


68,144 


Naves apertae 


244 






constratac 


ibid. 






longae 


243 
ibid. 








P. 


» 


rostratae 


244 






tectae 


ibid. 


Pacto 


148 


— turritac 


ibid. 


Paganica (a sort of Ball) 
Palantes 


250 


Navis of a Temple 


63 


54 


Naumachiac (the Place) 


68 


Palaria 


219 


(the Sport) 


263 


Palatium 


54 


Nepos 


51 


Pales 


110 


Nero 


43,52 


Palilia 


ibid." 


Nerva 


45 


Palla 


307 


Nerva's Arch 


71 


Palladium 


95 


Nobiles 


113, 114 


Palliatsc (Plays) 


278 


Noraen 


350 


Palliatus 


297 


Nominis delatio 


150 


Palliolum 


308 


Nonae Caprotinae 


110 


Palmyra 


148 


Nones 


107 


Paludamentum 


301 


Notarius 


136 


Pales Capreac 


110 


Novennalia 


342 


Pannici terrores 


214 


Novi 


113, 114 


Pannonia (subdued) 


41 


Novissima verba 


341 


Pansa 


40 


Novus homo 


114 


Pantheon 


62 


Nucibus relictis 


317 


Pantomimi 


276 


Numa 


30 


Papirius Cursor 


33 


Numerian 


48 


Paragaudae 


303 


Numitor 


28,29 


Par impar 


247, 250 


Nummus 


354 


Paria componere 


271 


Nundinae 


105 


Parma 


206 


Nuts strewed at marriago-feasts 317 


Parricidium 


109 


Nympfasea 


77 


Pater Patratus 
18 


94 
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Patibulum 157 

Pat'-es Conscripti 116 

Patricians 113 

Patrons 113, 143 

Pay of the Soldiers 221, 222 

Pectorate 208 

Pecunia 353 

■ - extraordinaria 235 

ordinaria ibid. 

Pedius 41 

Hivn-MLotlo^ot 244 

Pentathlum 251 

ntirTgft4«r«M{»c 243 

niv7>f(«c ibid. 

Penula 298, 305 

Percussio securi 156 

ntg/?ro§(^i/{oy 298 

Perones 310 

Persea 37 

Persona 280 

Pertinaz 46 

Pcscia 276 

Petasus 309 

Petere 271 

Phalera 224 

Philip 47 

(of Macedon) 36 

Pbilippi ( the Battle there) 41 
^o^iKoi 243 
Phrygians (Priests of Cybelc) 98 
Picts 46 
Pile trigonalis 250 
Pilae (the several sorts) 247, 250 
Pilarii 198 
Pileo donari 114 
Pileus 309 
Pileus (the Reward of Gkdiators) 272 
Pilum 207 
Pinarii 83, 84 
Pinnae 270 
Pinnirapi 268, 270 
Piso 43 
Pitched Shirts 158 
Place (which reckoned the most ho- 
nourable at the Table) 349 
Places for burning and burying the 

Dead 336 

Planipedes 276 

Plebeians 112 

Pleb scita 146, 160 

Plutei 238, 239 

PoUicem premere 272 

" vertere ibid. 

Pollinctores 326 

PomoBriiim 53, 54 

proferre 54 

Pompa Circensis 286 

Pompey 38—40 

De ponte dejicx 144 

Pontes ibid. 

Pontifices 87^89 

— ^— — majores 89 

; minores ibid. 

Pontifex maximus 90 



Pontificum . 

Pontius Pilate 

Pontus 

Popac 

Poplifugium 

Populares 

Populaiia . 

Porsenna 

Porta Capena, or Appia 

Carmentalis 

— — Flaminia 

Flumentana 

Nsevia 

— Saliana 

Triumphalis 

Porticos 

Portitores 

Portoria 

Portorium 

Posca 

Postulatio actionis 

Potitii 

Prscingi 

Prxcipitatio de Hobore 

Prsccones 

Prxfecturs 

Prx rectus alae 



- aerani 

- classis 

■ frumenti 

- leg^onis 

• praetorio 

• vigilum 

- urbis 



Pracficae 
Praelusio 
Pracnomen 
Praetexta, vid. Toga 
Praetextatae (Plays) 
Praetor Peregrinus 
— — — UrbanuB 
Practorii 
Praetorium 
praetors 

^- of the Provinces 

Prandium 
Prerogative Century 

Tribe 

Priests 

Primipilarius 

Primipilus 

Primus centurionum 

Princeps judicium 

juventutis 

— • senatus 

Principalis constitutio 

Principes 

' — centuriopum 

ordinum 

Principia 

Probus 

Procas 

Proconsuls 

Procuratores 



95 

141 

43 

102 

110 

113 

66 

31,32 

60 

ibid. 

ibid. 

ibid. 

ibid. 

ibid. 

ibid. 

72,73 

189 

ibid. 

235 

222 

150 

83,84 

296 

156 

136 

233, 235 

203 

134 

244 

134 

201 

134 

ibid. 

133, 134 

330 

271 

350, 351 

279 
125 
ibid- 
201 
216 
125 
139 

34r 

144 

ibid. 

82, &c. 

201 

ibid. 

ibid. 

150 

256 

115 

160 

198,201 

201 

ibid. 

216 

48 

28 

137—140 

147 
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Procuratores Cxmiis 

Projectio in profluentem 

Proletarii 

Propraetors . 

Proquaestors 

Proscenium 

Proscripti 

Proscriptio 

Protasis of the Drama 

Provinces 

(Consular) 

' ' ■■ — (Praetorian) 
Provincial Magistrates 
Provinciae 
Provocatores* 
Public Ways 
Publius the Mimic 

■ •■ Scipio 
Pullarius 
Pullata turba 
Pullatorum circulus 
Fulvinarii 
Pulvini 
Punishments 



B. 



Radius 


251 


Recuperatores 


147 


Referre ad senatum 


117 


Regions of the City 


58—60 


Regulus 
Relegati 


35 


256 


Relegatio 


155 


Remus 


28^29 


Renunciari Consulj &c. 


146 


Repetere 


271 


Repotia 


318 


Repudiuro 


ibid. 


mittere 


ibid. 


Retiarius 


268,270 


Review of the Cavalry 


195 


Rewards of the Soldiers 


224 


Reus 


147 


Rex Sacrorum or Sacrificuliis 


91 



140 

156 

143 

139, 140 

ibid. 

65 

156 

155 

278 

235 

139 

ibid. 

137—139 

233 

270 

78,79 

277 

37 

86 

300 

ibid. 

100 

348 

154— 1J9 

of the Soldiers 222, 233 

Pupienus 46 

Purpura Megalensis 286 

Futeal Libanis 72 

— — Scribonium ibid. 

Puticulae or Puticuli 337 

Pyra 338 

Fyrrhice or SalUtio Pyrrhica 259 
Pyrrhus 34 

Q. 

Quadrans 353 

Quadrigae 254, 354 

Quadrigatus 354 

Quadriremis 242, 244 

Quatuor viri viarum curandarum 1 Ji 

Quaesitores 125, 150 

Quxsitores parricidii, vel rerum 

capitalium 135, 150 

Quaestiones 125 

Quaestor palatii 128 

■ principis ibid. 

Quaestores Peregrini ibid. 

-• ^ Urbani ibid. 

Qaaestorii 201 

Quaestorium 216 

Quaestors 127, 139, 140 

Quinarius (Coin) 354 

Lucius Quintius 32 

Quincunx 210 

Quindecimviri (Keepers of the Si- 
bylline Oracles) 96, 97 

Quinquatrus or Quinquatria 109 

Quinqueremis 244 

Quinquertium 251 

Quintana 216 

Quinctilius 47 

Quiri8(Dea) 315 Samnite Gladiators 



Rhea Silvia 27, 28 

Ricimer 51 

Hings (taken off from Persons just 

expired) 325 

Robigalia 110 

Robigo, or Robigos ibid. 

Robur 156 

Rogatio 142, 153 

Rogus 338 

Romani, et Cives Romani, the Dif- 
ference between them 234 
Home built 29 



sacked by the Gauls 



33 



" sacked by Genseric 51 

— taken by Odoaeer ibid. 
the Circuit of it in the 

Reign of Valerian S7 

number of inhabitants ibid. 

Romulus 27 — ^29 

Rosarii 206 

Roscius the Player 285 

Rudiarii 273 

Rudis (the Reward of Gladiators) 

272, 273 

S. 

Sabines S^ 

Sacellum 61 

Sacramenta (put for milites, or mi- 
litia) 198 
Sacrifices 100—102 
Sacrosanct! (the Tribunes so call- 
ed) 129 
Sagittarii 206 
Salii 9G— 92 

— Collini, or Agonenses 93 

Palatini ibid. 

Salisubsulus 92 

Sallust's Garden 56 

Salutatio imperatoris ^ 226 

Salutatores 120 

268,269 
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Samnitet 

Sandapilones 

Sardinia (subdued) 

Sarmatians 

Satire 

Saturx historiae 



Saturam sententiaa exquirere> per ibid. 



S3 Siticines 329 

332 Soccus 279 

35 Sodalea Anrales 84 

45 lltii ' 94 

27^,275 Sodalitia 186 

274 Solese 312 

pulled ofF at Feasts 349 

Saturnalia 110 Sortitto judieum 151 

Satumian Verses 275 Spanish Swords 206 

Scapula ^ 42 Spoliaopima 230 

Scena 65 1yrof^o<po^oi 93 

Scipio 36,40 Sportula 356 

Scorpio 238, 240 Sportum ibid. 

Scots 46 Stadia 5g 

Scribx 136 Stationes 217 

Scriptura 235 Statusof aplaj 278 

Scutum 207 Stibadium 348 

Scuta imbricats ibid. Stipendium 235 

ovata ibid. Stola 307 

Se stetisse 148 Stragula 348 

Sectatores 120 Strang^latio 156 

Seculum 290 2Tg5t7i»7/*c 242 

Securis 122 Subsuiae 92 

Secutores 268 Succenturiones 202 

Sejuges 254 Sudes 217 

Sembella 354 Suevi 4I 

Semissis 353 Suggrundarium 322 

Semuivda 354 Sulpicius 37 

Scnaculum 69 Suovetaurilia 127 

The Senates 115, &c. 9upplicatio 226 

Senatorian Ag^e 116 Sylla 37 
Senators 112, &c. 
Senator's Estate 116 



Senators' soiis (their liberty of com- 
ing into the house) 119 
Senatores pedarii ibid. 
Senatum referre, ad 117 
Senatus authoritas 118 
■ consultum ibid. 

consulta tacita ibid. 

— indictus 117 

— — legitimus ibid. 

Senatu ejicere 126 

Senio (a throw on the Dice) 249 

Septa, or Ovilia 68, 144 

Septemjuges 254 

Serra (way ofdrawingupanarmy) 212 
Servitus 154, 156 



T. 



Tabella 



• Totiva 



Servius Tullius 


30 


Sesterces, way of counting by 355 


Sestertium 


ibid. 


Sestertius 


ibid. 


Severus 


46,51 


Severian 


51 


Sextans 


333 


Shoes 


310 


Shows of wild Beasts 


260—263 


Sibyls 


96 


Sicambri 


41 


C. Siccius Dentatus 


226 


Sicily (subdued) 


35 


Signs of Grief at FaneraU 


333 


'licernia 


342 


lus of the Gown 


296 



Tabernarii-i (a sort of Play) 
Tablet marked with A 
— marked with C 

- ' marked with N L 
■■ marked with U R 

Tacitus (Emperor) 
Talent 
Tali 
Talio 

Tarentine War 
Tarquinius Priscus 
Tarquin the Proud 
Titus Tatius 
Templum 
Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus 

of Janus 

~- of Saturn 

I'eruncius 353, 354 
Terminalia 108 
Tia-tTAgctiuvhgoe 244 
Tessera 215, 218 
Tesserae et Tesseramm Ludus 247-249 
Tesserarius 218 
Testudo 238 
T»T§»gw 243 
Teutones S7 
Theatre 65—67 
ofScaunia 66 



143 
245 
279 
145,152 
152 
ibid. 
145 
48 
355 
247—249 
154^155 
33 
30 
30,31 
54 
61 
ibid. 
63 
ibid. 
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Theatre of Pompey 

Theodoric the Goth 

Theodosius 

Thracian Gladiators 

Tiara 

Tiberius 

Tibix 

Dextrae 

Impares 

Lydiz 

Pares 

- Phrygiae 



Sarrans 

Sinistrs 

Tibialia 

Tigranes 

Titus (Emperor) 

Toga 

alba 

' ■ Candida 

libera 

^— palmata 

picta 

-^— praetexta 
-"— puUa 

— pura 

— purpurea 
— - sordida 
— — yirilis 
Togata 

Togatse (Sort (^ Plays) 
Togatus (opposed to Palliatus) 
Toralia 
Tornamenta 
Torques 
Trabes 

Trabeatac (Sort of Plays) 
Tragedy 
Trajan 

Trajan's Pillar 
Transactio 

Triarii 
Tribes 

of the City 

Tribu movere 

Tribunal 

Tribunes 

— — — (Junior) 

(Senior) 

of the People 

■ of the Soldiers 



66 
51 

50 

268, 269 

308, 309 

41 

283,284 

ibid. 

ibid, 

ibid. 

283 

283,^84 

ibid. 

ibid. 

307 

38 

44 

295, &c. 

295 

ibid. 

299 

300 

ibid. 

297 

300 

299 

300 

ibid. 

300 

307 

278, 279 

297 

348 



259 

224 

301 

279 

278 

45 

74 

148 

244 

198, 201 

141 

58, 145 

127 

216 

200, 202 

192 

ibid. 

129 

192 

202 

ibid. 

221 

202 



Tribu ni angusticlavii 
— — comitiati 

— aerarii 

■ laticlavii 
— militum, consulari pot estate 133 

rufuli 202 

Tribunus, or Prscfectus Celerum 133 
Tribunitia potestate donati 129 

Tribus Rustics 145 

Urbanae ibid. 

TribuU 236 

Triclinium 348 



Triens 

Trierarchus 

TgiJ»5*c 

Tripudium 

. — solistimum 

^ soniviuin 

Triremis 

Triumph 

Triumviri A. A. JE, P. F. 

' — capitales 

- itionetalef 

- nocturni 



353 

244 

243 

86 

ibid. 

ibid. 

243,244 

227,230 

135 

134 

135 

134 

353 

247, 250 



Triuncis 

Trochus ^ .. , ^^^ 
Troja, or Ludus Trojac 251, 256—260 

Trophies 72, 75, 76 

Tuba 213 

Tubae ibid. 

Tubicines ibid. 

Tullianum 155 

Tullns Hostilius 30 

Tumuli inanes, or honoraiii 341 

Tunica 302 

— an^sticlavia ibid. 

• ' laticlavia ibid. 

-; — ; — palmata ibid. 

Tunicatus popellus ibid. 

Tunicac talares ibid. 

TuTmac 199 

Turres mobiles 238 
Turris, Tower, (way of drawing up 

an army) 212 

Tutulus 309 

Tyrones 220 



Vadari reum 
Valentinian the First 

■ 'the Second 

the Third 



148 
49 
50 
ibid. 
47 
32 

217 

376 
57 

235 
32 



Valerian 

Valerius Poplicola 

Vallum 

Varronian Satire 

Vaticanus, or Vagitanus Mons 

Vectigales 

Veii 

Velites 198, 206 

Venatio direptioni 261 

Ventilatio , 271 

Venus Genetrix 214 

(Throw on the Dice) 249 

Verbera 154, 155 

Versura 180 

Vertere arma 371 

Vespasian 42, 44 

Vespillonea 326, 332 

Vestal Virgins 95, 96 
Vestis convivaliSy or canatoria 349 

forensis 295 

Veto 129 

Vexilla 224 
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Vezillani 

Tia Appia 

Viator 

Viatopes 

Vicesiniatio 

Victima 

"Victimarii 

Victoria 

Victoriatus 

Vigilura praefectus 

Vi^ntiviratus 

Vilis area 

Villa publica 

Vincula 

yindicta 

Vineae 

Visceratio 

Vitellius 

Vitis 

Vitem poscere 

Vites 

Vittae 

Umbo of the Shield 

- ■ - of the Gown 

Uncia 

Vocare in jus 

Volsci 



203 


UrbiB NataliB 


79 


Ustrina 


129 




136 




223 




100 




102 


War (how de 


214 


Watch-word 


3^3 


Ways 


134 




135 




332 




68 




155 


Xantippus 


114 


Xerxes 


238, 239 




343 




|43,44 




201 




202 


Of the Romai 


222 




ioi 




207 




296 




354 


Zenobia 


150 


Zosimus 


32 


Zysti 



w. 



110 
338 



231, 232 

214 

79 



35 

46 



102—104 



48 

46,49 

68 
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— ^^ Ejusdem, de Pontificatu Maxiipo Impepatopum Romanopum, Exepcita- 

tio Histopica ajtepa. 
Mic. Angelus Causzus (de la Chausse) de insignibus PontificU Maxima Flami« 

nis Dialis, Augupis* et instpumento Sacpificantiuni. 
Augustini Niphi, de Augupiis, libpi duo. 
Jul. Caesap BuUengePUS de Soptibus. 
_—.. — De Augupiis et Auspiciis. 

— * De Ominibus. 

I. De Prodigiis. 

^-» De Terpse Mota» et Fulmimbus. 
Job. Bapt. Belli DiatPiba de paptibus Templi Augupalis. 
Jobannes Piepius Valepianua de Fulminum sign^cationibus. 
Justi Lipsii, de Vesta et Vestalibus, Syntagma. 
Ezecbielis Spanhemii de Nummo SmypnaBOPum, seu de Vesta ef Ppytanibus 

Gpzcopum, Diatpiba. 
Antiqux Tabuls Marmopex, soils effigie symbolisque exsculptz, explication 

Auctope Hiep. Alexandpo Junlope. Accessit non absimilis apgumenti exposi- 

tio si^opum Zonae vetepem statuam mapmopeam cingentis. 
Micbaehs Angeli Causaei Deopum Simulachpa, {dola, aliaeque imagines acpese. 
Jo. Baptistae Hansenii, de Jure-jupando VetePttm, Libep. 
Stephanus Tpeliepius de Jupe-jupando. 
EPycii Puteani de Jure-jupando Antiquopum Scbediasma, in quo de Pateali Li- 

bonis. 
Mapci Zuerii Boxhopoii, et aliojum, Quaestiones Komaase. 



TOM. VI. , 

FPanciscus Bepnardus Feprapius de Vetcpum Acdamationibus et Plausu. 

Petrus BePthaldus de Apa. 

Benedictus Bacchinus de Sistris, eopumque figupis ac diffepentia. 

Caspapus Sagittapius de Januis Vetepum, 

LAzaPus Bayfius de Re Vestiaria. 

Octavius Feprapius de Re Vestiaria. 

Albeptus Rubenius de Re Vestiapia Vetepum, ppaccipue de Lato Clave. 

Octavii Fepparii ADalecta de Re Vestiapia. 

Jo. Bapt. Donius de utpuque Paenula. 

BaPiholus Baptholinus de Paenula* 

Aldus Idanutius de Toga Romanorum. 

" de Tunica Romanopum. 

■ de Tibus Vetepum. 

Theopbilus Raynaudus de Pileo, caetepisque capitis tegminibus, tam sacPis 
quam ppofanis. 



TOM. VII. 

Hichardus Streiiiniua de Gehtibus et Familiis fiomanoratiu 
Antonius Augustinua de Faoiiliis fiomanorum, 
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THESAUR. QUXV, CATALOO. 

IPamiliK Romtnae KobUiores^ e Fulvii Urrini Commentariis.^^ 

Notitia Dignitstam utriusque Imperii, ultra Arcadii Honoraque tempora : ^ 

in earn G. Pancirolli J. U. D. celeberrimi^ commentarius. 
Marmor Pisanum, de Honore Bissellii. Parerg^n Lnseritur de Vetemm 8el- 

lis ; cura Val. Chementellii J. C. Accedit Myodia aive, de Miucis odoris 

Piaanis, Epiatola. 



TOM. VIII. 



Vetns Kalendarium Romanoruniy e marmore descriptum, in iEdibas Maffxo- 

rum ad Agrippiqam. 
Petri Ciacconii Toletanl Notz in vetus Romanoram Kalendarium. 
Fulyii Ursini Notae ad Kalendarium rusticum Farnesiarum. 
Kalendarii fragmenturo, quod visitur in £dibus Capranicorum. 
Sibran£ Siccamx Commentariua in Fastoa Kalendares Romanoram. 
Aliud yetut Kalen^rium, quod in libris antic^uis pneligitur Fastis Qyidii. 
Kalendarium Roraanuro, sub Imp. Constantioy Imp. Constantini magni Filio, 

circo Ann. Christi 354, compositum. ^ 

I^mbecii Notae in Kalendarium vetus. 
Thomae Dempsteri Kalendarium Romanum. 
Pionysii Fetavii Kalendarium vetus Romanum, cum Ortu Occasuque Stella- 

rum. 
Petri Gassendi Kalendarium Romanum compendiose expositum. 
Petri Violae Vicetini de veteri novaque Romanorum temporum ratione libel- 

lus. 
Adrianus Junius de Annis et M enribus. 

' ejusdem Fastorum liber, 
Joannes Lalamantms de Anno Romano. 
M. Jacobus Christmannus de Kalendario Romano. 

Trancbcus Robortellus Utinenns de Mensium appellatione ex noimnibas Impp* 
Josephus Scatiger de veteri Anno Romanorum. 
Bionymus Petavius de veteri Anno Romanorum. 
Samuelis Petiti Eclogae Chronologicx de Anno et Periodo veterum Romap- 

orunu 
"Wilhelmus Laneius de veteri Anno Romanorum. 
Erycii Puteani de Bissexto liber. 
Petrus Taffinus de veterum Romanorum Anno Saeculari, ejusque potisamum 

per ludos Saeculares celebritate, eorumque Cbronologia. 
Erycii Puteani de Nundinis Romanis liber. 

£. Georgii Tholosani de Sjrntagmate Juris, Nundinis et Mercatibus. 
Joannia Baptistae Belli Diatriba de Pharsalici Conflictus Mense et Die* 
Petri Morestelli Philomusus, rive de tripUci Anno Romanorum, Menribusi, 

eorumque partibua, deque Die civili, et diversitate Dierum, libri quinque. 
— ^— — — Alypius, sive de Friscorum Romanorum Feriis liber. 
Julius Caesar Bullengerus de Trlbutis ac Veetigalibus Populi Romani. 
Vincentii Contareni^ de Fmmentaria Romanorum Largitione liber. 
Joannis ShefFeri Agrippa liberator, sive Dissertatio de novis Tabulis* 
Barnabas Brisaonius de Ritu Nuptiarum, et Jure Connubiorum. 
Antonii Hotmanni, J. C. de veteri Ritu Nuptiarum observatio. 
" dc Sponsalibus, de veteri Ritu Nuptiarum, et Jure Jfitri- 

moniorum, item de Spuriis et Legitimatione. 
Joannes Meursius de Luxu Romanorum. 
Stanislai^obyerzykii, de Luxu Romanorum Commentarius. 
Joacbimi Joanmi Muderi de coronis, Nuptiarum pnesertinob ncm et pro&idt> 

£bellu8. 



*rHB8AV&. GRAY. OATALOO. 



TOM. IX. 



Onuphricis iPftnvinios Veronensis de Ludis Circensibus, cum NoCis. 

Joannis Ai^li J. U. D. et additamenta NicoUd PineU, J. C. 

Julius Caesar Bullen^enis Juliodunenris, Doctor Theologus, de Circo Romano* 

Ludisque Circensibus, de Venataone Circi et Amphitbeatri, ac de Tbeatio. 
Onupbrius Panyinius Veronensisy de Ludis Saecularibus, liber. 
Agesilai Marescotti de Personis et lArvis, eoramque apud Yeteres usu et ori- 

g^ne, SyDtagmatio. 
Marquardi Freberi Cecropistromacbia, antiqua Duelti Gladiatorii Sculpturs 

in Sardonycbe exposita. Cum Notis Henrici Gunterii Tbulemarii, J. U. 

Doct. 
Justi Lipsii Satumalium Sermonum libro duo, qui de Gkdiatoribus. 
— — ^- ejusdem de Amphitheatre liber : in quo forma ipsa loci express* 

et ratio spectandi : Ut et de Ampbitheatris que extra Romam sunt, Ubellus ; 

in quo formae eorum aliquot et typi. 
Onuphrii Panvinii de Triumpho Commentarius, Kotis et Figpuris illustratu^ a 

Joacbimo Joanne Muderou 



TOM- X. 

Micolu Bergierii, de publicis etmiHtaribus Imperii Bomani Juris, fibn qmnquf, 
&c. ex Gallica in Latinam Linguam translati ab Hem*. Cfar. Henninio. 

Henr. Chr. Henninii Nots ad Berg^erium. 

Francisci Patricii Res Militaris Romanse, ex Italica in Latinam Linguam verm 
a Ludolpbo Neocoro. 

ByiT^ni Grammatici et Polybii Megalopolitani, de Castris Romania, quae txfxat, 
cum Notis et Animadversionibus Ratbordi Hermanm Schelii. 

Bat. Herm. Schelii Dissertatio de Sacramentis. 
• de Custodia Csstrorum. 



- de Stipendio Militari. 

- de Stipendio Equestri. 
de Stipendio Ductorum. 



^- de Die Stipendii. 

— de Frumento et Veste. 

— de Tribute et JErario. 

— de Victu Militum. 

— de Itinere. 

— de Agmine Polybiano. 

— de Agmine Tcspasiani. 
• de Cohortibus Legionis antiquse. 



C. L. Salmasii, de Re Mifitari Romanorum liber. Opus postfaumom. 

Jo. Henrici Boecleri Dissertatio de Legione Romana. 

franciscus Robortellus Utinensis. I. De Legionibus Romanorum ex Dione, 

lib. 4. II. De Commodis, Praemiis, et Donis Militaribus. HI. De Pcenis 

Militum, et Ignominiis. ' 
Erycii Pttteani, de Stipendio Militari apud Romanos, Syotagma : quo modi9 

ejus, bactenus ignoratus, constituitur. 
Tincentii Contareni, de Militari Romanorum Stipeodio CommcntariViH^ 
Michael Angelus Causaeus, de Signis MilitaribuS. 
Petri RMnii d« MiUti» JulU GssBurif liber. 



tttSSAUH. O&iBV. OATALOG* 



TOM. XL 



fexechielift Spanhemii Orbis Romftnus, seu ad Constitutionem Antbninilm- 

pcratorisy de qua Ulpianus leg. 17. Dig. de Statu Hominum, Exercitationes 

dux. 
. Fasti^ Magistratuum Romanonim ab Urbe condita ad tempt)ra BiVi Vespasianl 

Augusti, a Stephano Vinando Pighio auppletis Capitolinis t*ragmentis res- 

tituti. 
t)e8criptio Consuhim, ex quo primi ordinati sunt ; siye integri Fasti Gonsu- 

laresquosildationos docti virihactenus appellarunt, opera et ^udio Philippi 

Labbe. 
Tironia Prosperi, Aquitani, Chronicon integ^m ab Adamo ad Romam captain 

a Genesenco, Wund. Rege. 
iF'asti Consulares Anonymi, quos e codice MS. 6ibliothec?e Caesarex deprompsit^ 

et dissertatione illustravit, F. Henricus Noris. 
Anonymus de Prxfectis Urbi ex temporibus Galllem ; ut et fragmentum Fas- 

torum ab Anno Christi 205 ad 353, ex editione iEgpdii Bucherii. 
Epistola Consularis, in qua Collegia LXX. Gonsulum ab Anno Christianx 
* Bpochx XXIX. Imperii Tiberii Augusti decimo quinto, usque Annum 

CCXXIX. Imperii Alexandri Severi octavum, in vulgatis Fastis hactenus 

perperam descripta, corrig^ntur, supplentur, et illustrantur. Auctore F. 

Henrico Koris Yeronensi, Augustiniano. 
Sertorii Ursati, Equitis, de Notis Romanorum Commentarius. 
Dissertationes de Nummis Antiquis, divisx in quatuor partes, Auctore Ludo- 

vico SaYOto. Ex Ciallica in Latinam Linguam transtulit L. Neoco'ms. 
Alberti Rubenii Dissertatio de Gemma Tiberiana et Aug^stxa. 

■ ■ de UrbibuB Neocoris Diatribe. 
Marquurdi Freheri, Consiliarii Palatini, de Re Monetaria veterum Romanorum, 

et hudiemi apud Germanos Imperii. 
jRobertus Cenalis de 'vera Ifensurarum Ponderamque Ratione. 
Lucx Pxti Juns CU>nsialti, de Mensuris et Ponderibus Romanis et Grxeis» com 

his qux hodie Rontx sunt coUatis, Libri quinque. 
Prklciani Cxsariensis, Rhemnii Fannii, Bedx An^U, Yolasii Metianiy Balbi ad 

Celsum, Libri de Nummis, Ponderibus, Mensuris, Numeris, eorumque Notis, 

«t de Vetera computandi per dig^tos Ratione, ab Elia Vin^to Santone emeii- 

dati, ut et a X, Frederico Gronovio* 
Alexandri Serdi, Ferrariensis, de Nummis liber,, in quo prisca Grxcoram et 

Romanorum Pecunia ad nostri xris rationem redigitun • 



TOM. XIL 

^ncentius Butius de calido, frigido, et temperato Aittiquorum Potui et quo- 

modo in Deliciis uterentur. 
JaHus Cxaar BuUengerus de Conviviis ; Libri quatuor. 
Erycii Puteani reliquix Convivii prisci, tum Ritus alii, et Censurx. 
Andrex Baccii, de Thermis veterum^ Liber singularis. 
F^nctsci Robortelli Laconici ; seu Sudationis, qux adhuc visitur in niina Bal- 

nearum Pisaiix Urbis explicatia 
Francisci Manx Turrigii Notx ad vetustissimam Ursi Togati, Ludi Pilx vitrex 

mventoris inscriptionem. 
Martini Lipenii Strenarum Historia, a prima Origine per diveraas Regum, Con- 

8ulum).et Imperatorum Romanorum, nee non Episcoporam xtatea ad nostra 

us<|ue tempora. 
Marci Meibomii, de Fabrica Triremium liber. 



THESAUB« CaCY. CATALOG. 

Constantini Opelii de Fabrics Triremiumy Mebomiana EpUtola perbrevis ad 
amicum. 

Isaaci Vossii de.Triremium et Libumicarum constructione dUsertatio. 

Jacob! Pbilippi Thomasini, de Donariia ac Tabellis VoUvis, liber singularis. 

Vincentii Alsanii, de InyicUa et Faacino Veterum, libellus. 

Joannis ShefTen, de Antiquomm Torquibus, Syntagma. 

Hichaelis Angeli Causxi Dissertationes tres:— I. De Vasis, Bullis, Armillis, 
libufis, Annulis, davibas, Tesseria, Stylis, Strigilibus, Guttis, Phialis La- 
chrymatoriis, et de Manibus xneis vota referentibus.— II. De Mutini Simula- 
ens. — III. De iBneis Andquorum Lucemis. 

Octarii Ferrarii Dissertatio de Yeterum Luoemis Sepulohralibus, Picturs an« 
tiqux Sepulchri Nasoniomm in Via Flaminia, delineatae et acre incisx a 
Petro sancto Bartolo : explicatz vero et illuatratx a Joaime Petro Bellorio ; 
ex Italica Lingua in Latinam vertit Ludolphua Ifeocorus. 

Jacobi Gutherii de Jure Manium^ seu de Ititu, More, et Legibus prisci Funeris^ 
libri tres. 

— — *— — ^^ Choartius major, rel de Orbitate toleranda ad Annum Bo* 
bertum J. C. Praeiatio. 

Petri. Morefltclli Pompa Feralis, sire justa Fenebria Yeterum, Libri decern. 
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